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To the Right Honourable 


F 


CH 4 R 
EARL of Wee 


. 


M y Lok, 


ER many Favours 4 
Civilities (received from You 
— z private Capacity) which 
I have no other Way to acknowledge, 
will, I hope, excuſe this Preſumption z 
but the Juſtice I, as a Speator, owe 
Rs. your 


1 1 "ay" w wy 1 bes ts \ 
9 =, Las : x me 1 
1 E 


DEDICATION © 
your Character, places me abe 
the want of an Excuſe. Candor andl 
Openneſs of Heart, which ſhine in 
all your. Words and Actions, exact 
the higheſt Eſteem from all who have 
the Honour to know You; and a 
winning Condeſcenſion to all ſubordi- 


nate to You, made Buſineſs a Plea- 
ſure to thoſe who executed it under 


You, at the ſame time that it heightned 
Her Majeſty's Favour to all who had 
the Happineſs of having it convey'd 
through Your Hands. A Secretary 
of State, in the Intereſts of Mankind, 
joined with that of his Fellow-Sub- 
-ets, accompliſhed with a great Faci- - 
Itty and Elegance in all the Modern as 
well as Ancient Languages, was & 

Happy and proper Member of a Mini- 


ſtry, 


DE DICATI ON. 
ſtry, by whoſe Services Your Sove- 
reign and Country are in ſo high and 
flouriſhing, a Condition, as makes all 
other Princes and Potentates powerful 
or inconſiderable in Europe, as they are 
Friends or Enemies to Great-Britain, 
The Importance of thoſe great Events 
which happened during that Adminiſtra- 
tion, in which Your Lordihip bore fo 
important a Charge, will be acknow- 
ledg'd as long as Time ſhall endure , 
I ſhall not therefore attempt to rehearſe 
thoſe illuſtrious Paſſages, but give this 
Application a more private and partt- 
cular Turn, in defiring Your Lord- 
ſhip would continue your Favour and 
Patronage to me, as you are a Gentle- 
man of the moſt polite Literature, and 
perfectly accompliſned in the Know- 
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| thor of them: Who is, with the 
. greateſt Truth and Reſpect, 


- DEDICATION... 
edge of Books and Men, which makes 
t neteffary to befeech Your Indulgence 
to the following Leaves, and the Au- 


My LORD, 
Your Lord/ſhip's 
Odlized, Obedient, and 


Humble Servant, 


The SPECTATOR, 


OR, 


No 395 Tugſday, June 3, 1712. 


PR "I — Is 


Rued nunc Ratio eft, Impetus ant? fuit. Ovid. 
*Tis Reaſon now, "twwas Appetite before, 


ARE of the dn of March, faid the 
Roman Augur to Julias Cæſar: Beware of 
the Month of May, ſays the Britiſh Spec- 


1 
75 * 
SS] 7 7 tator to his fair Countrywomen. The Cau- 

| tion of the firſt was unhappily neglected, 
and Ceſar's Confidence coſt him his Life. I am apt 
to flatter myſelf that my pretty Readers had much 
more regard to the Advice I gave them, fince I have 


yet received very few Accounts of any notorious'T 
made in the laſt Month. nad tn, 


But tho' I hope for the beſt, I ſhall not 1 a6 
too poſitively on this Point, till 1 have Teen forty 
Weeks well over, at which Period of Time, as my 


— 
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. good Friend Sir Ro c has often told me, he has 
more Buſineſs as a Juſtice of Peace, among the diſſo- 
lute young People in the Country, than at any other 
Seaſon of the Year, 
Neither muſt I forget a Letter which I receiv'd near 
a Fortnight fince from a Lady, who, it ſeems, could 
hold out no longer, telling me ſhe looked upon the 
Month as then out, for that ſhe had all along recko- 
ned by the New Stile, . 
On the other hand, I have great reaſon to believe, 
from ſeveral angry Letters whictr have been ſent to me 
by diſappointed Lovers, that my Advice has been of 
very ſignal Service to the fair Sex, who, according to 
the old Proverb, were Forew⅛arn d ferearm d. + 
One of theſe Gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given me an hundred Pounds, rather than I ſhould 
have publiſh'd that Paper, for that his Miſtreſs, who had 
promiſed to explain herſelf to him about the Beginning 
of May, upon reading that Diſcourſe told him that 
be would give bim ber Anſwer in June. 
Thyrfis acquaints me, that when he defir'd Sylvia 
to take a Walk in the Fields, ſhe told him "he Spec- 
tator bad forbidden ber. 
Another of my Correſpondents, who writes him- 
ſelf Mat Meager, complains, that whereas he con- 
ſtantly uſed to breakfaſt with his Miſtreſs upon Choco- 
late, going to wait upon her the firſt of May, he 
found his uſual Treat very much changed for the worſe, 
and has been forced to feed ever ſince upon Green Tea. 
As I begun this critical Seaſon with a Caveat to the 
Ladies, I ſhall conclude it with a Congratulation, and 
do moſt heartily wiſh them Joy of their happy De- 
liverance. 
They may now reflect with Pleaſure on the Dangers 
they have eſeaped, and look back with as much Sa- 
— tisfaQion 
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tisfaction on the Perils that threatned them; as their 
Great-Grahdtnothers did formerly on the By 


* Plouxhſhares, after having paſſed through the Ofde | 
ar Trial. The Inſtigations of the Spring are now 
1d The Nightingale gives over het Lyve-tabour*d-Songy as | 
he Milton phraſes it, the Bloſſoms are fallen, and theBeds 
det. of Flowers ſwept away by the Scythe of the Mower. 
I ſhall now allow my fair Readers to retutn to their 
- Romances and Chocolate, provided they make uſt of 
* them with Moderation, till about the Middle of the 
of Month, when the Sun ſhall have made ſome Progreſs 
to in the Crab, Nothing is more dangerous, than too 
in much Confidence and Security, The Trojans, who 
d ſtood upon their Guard all the while the Grecians lay 
11d before their City, when they fancied the Siege was 
ad raiſed, and the Danger paſt, were the very next Night 
ne burnt in their Beds. I muſt alſo obferve, that as in 
nat ſome Climates there is a perpetual Spring, ſo in ſome 
Female Conſtitutions there is a perpetual May: These 
EY are a kind of Yalttudinarians in Chaſtity, whom I 
12 would continue in a conſtant Diet. I cannot 
theſe wholly out of Danger, till they have look 
_ upon the other Sex at leaſt five Years through a Pair 
1 of Spetacles. WII I Hoxntycoms has often 
. aſſur d me, that tis much eaſier to ſteal one of this 
he Species, when ſhe has paſſed her grand ClimaRerick, 
* than to carry off an icy Girl on this fide Five and 
Ty Twenty z and that a Rake of his Acquaintance, who 
the had in vain endeavoured to gain the Affections of a 
* young Lady of Fifteen, had at laſt made his Fortune 
De by running away with her Orandmother. 

But as I do not defign this Speculation for the Ewer- 
zers greens of the Sex, I ſhall again apply myſelf to thoſe 
84 who would willingly liſten to the Dictates of Reaſon 
ion and Virtue, and can now hear me in cold Blood. It 


thers 
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there are any who have forfeited their Innocence, they 


muſt, now conſider themſelves under that melancholy 
View; in which menen in * 
beautiful Lines. | i 
r Long foe flouriſh'd, | 

Grew ſweet to Senſe, and lovely to the Eye: 

Null at the laſt a cruel Spoiler came, | 

 Cropt this fair Roſe, and rifled all its Seen, 

Then caſt it like a lothſom Weed away. * 1 

On the contrary, ſhe who has 'obſerv'd the timely 
Cautions I gave her, and lived up to the Rules of Mo- 
deſty, will now flouriſh like à Roſe in June, with all 
her Virgin Bluſhes and Sweetneſs about her: I muſt; 
however, defire theſe laſt to conſider, how ſhameful 
it would be for a General, who has made a fſucteſsful ' 
ign, to be ſurpris'd in his Winter Quarters : It 
would be no leſs diſhonourable for a Lady to loſe, in 
any other Month of the Year, what ſhe has been at 
the pains to preſerve in May. 

There is no Charm in the Female Sex, that can fps 
ply the place of Virtue. Without Innocence, Beauty 

unlovely, and Quality contemptible. Good-breed+ 
Ing degenerates into Wantonneſs, and Wit into Impu- 
dence. It is obſerved, that all the Virtues are repre- 
ſented by both Painters and Statuaries under Female 
Shapes, but if any one of them has a more” particular 
Title to that Sex, it is Modeſty. I ſhall leave it to the 
Divines to guard them againſt the oppoſite Vice, as 
they may be overpower d by Temptations ; it is ſuffi- 
cient for me to have warned them againſt it, as oy 
may be led aftray by Inſtinct. 

T deſire this Paper may be read with more than 1 
Attention , at all Tea-Tables within the Cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, 'X 

Wedneſday, 


ba 
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Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Feria, Baralipton *, 


AVING a great deal of Bufineſs upon my 
Hands at preſent, I ſhall beg the Reader's Leave 
to preſent him with a Letter that I received about half 
a Year ago from a Gentleman of Cambridge, who ſtiles 
himſelf Peter de Quir. I have kept it by me fome 
Months, and though I did not know at firſt what t@ 
make of it, upon my reading it over very frequently I 
have at laſt diſcovered ſeveral Conceits in it: I would 
not therefore have my Reader diſcouraged if he does 
not take them at the firſt Peruſal. 


To Mr, SyECTATOR . 
From St. John's College Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. » 


SIX, n 

8 THE Monopoly of Puns in this Univerſity bas 

6 been an immemorial Privilege of the Jobniam ; 

and we can't help reſenting the late Invaſion of our 
ancient Right as to that Particular, by a little Pre- 
tender to Clenching in a neighbouring College, who 
in an Application to you by way of Letter, a while 
* ago, tiled himſelf Philobrune. Dear Sir, as you are 
© by Character a profeſt Well-wiſher to Speculation, 
you will excuſe a Remark which this Gentleman's 
* Paſſion for the Brunette has ſuggeſted to a Brother 
* Theoriſt : tis an Offer towards a mechanical Account 
* of his Lapſe to Punning, for he belongs to a Set of 
* Mortals who value themſelves upon an uncommon 
| * Maftery 


A barbaroud Verſe, invent by the Lxicians. 


* 
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© Maſtery in the more humane and polite Part of 

© Letters. A Conqueſt by one of this Species of 

© Females gives a very odd Turn to the Intellectual: 

< of the captivated Perſon, and very different from 

that way of thinking which a Triumph from the 

© Eyes of another, more emphatically of the fair Sex, 

© does generally occaſion, It fills the Imaginatiap l 

© with an Aſſemblage of ſuch Ideas and Pictures 6 
are hardly any thing but Shade, ſuch as Night, the Wl 
Devil, Sc. Theſe Portraitures very near overpower 
the Light of the Underſtanding, almoſt benight the 


Faculties, and give that melancholy Tin&ure to the 
moſt ſanguine Complexion, which this Gentleman 
calls an Inclination to be in a Brown-ſtudy, and iz 

© uſually attended with worſe Conſequences, in caſe 

© of a Repulfe. During this Twilight of IntelleQs, 
the Patient is extremely apt, as Love is the moſt | 
witty Paſſion in Nature, to offer at ſome pert Sallies 


now and then, by way of Flouriſn, upon the ami- 
able Enchantreſs, and unfortunately ſtumbles upon | 
that Mungrel miſcreated (to ſpeak in Miltanic) kind 
of Wit, vulgarly termed the Pun. It would not be 
much amiſs to conſult Dr. 7 (Who 
is certainly a very able Projector, and whoſe Syſtem 
© of Divinity and ſpiritual Mechanicks obtains very 
© much among the better Part of our Under-Graduates) 
© whether a general Inter-marriage, enjoined by Par- 
© liament, between this Siſter-hood of the Olive Beau · 
© ties, and the Fraternity of the People called Quakers, 
would not be a very ſerviceable Expedient, and abate 
© that Overflow of Light which ſhines within them 
© ſo powerſully, that it dazzles their Eyes, and dances 
1 them into a thouſand Vagaries of Error and Enthu- 
*F fiaſm. Theſe Reflexions may impart ſome Light 
' © towards a Diſcovery of the Origin of Punning among 
© us, 
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Part of us, and the Foundation of its prevailing ſo long in 
cies of Bll: this famous Body. *Tis notorious from the Inſtance 
lefuals under Conſideration, that itꝰ muſt be owing chiefly 
it from to the uſe of brown Jugs, muddy Belch, and the 
_ the = rFumes of a certain memorable Place of Rendezvous 
air Sex, . ith us at Meals, known by the Name of Staincoat 


zination . Hole: For the Atmoſphere of the Kitchen, like the 
tures as fra of a Comet, predominates leaft about the Fire, 
ht, thy * but refides behind and fills the fragrant Receptacle 
-rpower : above-mentioned. Beſides, tis farther obſervable, 

t the © that the delicate- Spirits among us, who declare 
s to the i « .againſt theſe nauſeous Proceedings, ſip Tea, and 
ntleman © put up for Critic and Amour, profeſs likewiſe an 
„and ig equal Abhorrence for Punning, the ancient innocent 
in caſe © Diverſion of this Society. After all, Sir, tho" it 
telleQs, © may appear ſomething abſurd, that I ſeem to ap- 
he moſt © proach you with the Air of an Advocate for Punning, 
t Sallies © {you who have juſtified your Cenſures of the Practice 
he ami- © in a ſet Difſertation upon that Subject 3) yet, I'm 
es upon gg confident, you'll think it abundantly atoned for by 
c) kind © obſerving, that this humbler Exerciſe may be as 
| not be c 


inſtrumental in diverting us from any innovating 
— (who © Schemes and Hypotheſis in Wit, as dwelling upon 
> Syſtem © honeſt Orthodox Logic would be in ſecuring us 
ns very from Hereſy in Religion, Had Mr. V n's Re- 
aduates) . ſearches been tonfined within the Bounds of Ramus 
by Par- or Crackentborp, that learned News- monger might 
e Beau · © have acquieſced in what the holy Oraeles pronounced 
wakers, upon the Deluge, like other Chriſtians ; and had the 
nd abate N ſurpriſing Mr. L——y been content with the Em- 
n them ployment of refining upon Shakeſpear's Points and 
| dances * Quibbles, (for which he muſt be allowed to have a 
Enthu- WF ſuperlative Genius) and now and then penning a 
e Light Catch or a Ditty, inſtead of inditing Odes, and 
among * Sonnets, the Gentlemen - the Ren Gem in the Pit 

un, Vo I. VI. s would 
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« would never have been put to all that Grimace in 
s damning the Frippery of State, the Poverty and 
© Langour of Thought, the unnatural Wit, and in- 
« artificial Structure of his Dramas. 


Tam, SIR, 
Your wery bumble Servant, 
peter de Quir: 


—yB 
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Dolor ipſe Diſertum 
Fecer a. Ovid. Metam. 1. 13. v. 225» 


For Grief inſpired me then coith Eloquence. Dx YDzN. 


S the Stoick Philoſophers diſcard all Paſſions in 
general, they will not allow a Wiſe Man fo 
much as to pity the Afflictions of another. If thou 
ſeeſt thy Friend in Trouble, ſays Eępictetus, thou mayeſt 
put on a Look of Sorrow, and condole with him, but 
take care that thy Sorrow be not real. The more rigid 
of this Sect would not comply ſo far as to ſhew even 
ſuch an outward Appearance of Grief, but when one 
told them of any Calamity that had befallen even the 
neareſt of their Acquaintance, would immediately 
reply, What is that to me? If you aggravated the 
Circumſtances of the Affliction, and ſhewed how one 
Misfortune was followed by another, the Anſwer was 
ſtill, All this may be true, but what is it tome? 
For my own part, I am of Opinion, Compaſſion 
does not only 1cfine and civilize Human Nature, but 
has ſomething in it more pleaſing and agreeable than 
what can be met with in ſuch an indolent Run 
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ch an Indifference to Mankind as that in which the 
iet, placed their Wiſdom. As Love is the mot 
lightfol Paſſion, Pity is not hing ee but Love ſoſt- 
ned by a degree of Sorrow: In ſhort, it is a kind of 
eaang Anguiſh, as well as generous Sympathy, that 
Wnits Mankind together, and blends them in the fame 
pmmon Lot. 

Thoſe who have laid down Rules for Rhetorick or 
Poetry, adviſe the Writer to work himſelf up, if 
ofſible, to the Pitch of Sorrow which he endeavours 
o produce in others. There are none therefore who 
ir up Pity ſo much as thoſe who indite their own 
Sufferings. Grief has a natural Eloquence belonging 
o it, and breaks out in more moving Sentiments than 
an be ſupplied by the fineſt Imagination. Nature on 
this Occafion dictates a thouſand paſſionate things 
which cannot be ſupplied by Art. 

It is for this Reaſon that the ſhort Speeches or Sen- 
nces which we often meet with in Hiſtories, make 
deeper Impreſſion on the Mind of the Reader, than 
he moſt laboured Strokes in a well-written Tragedy. 
ruth and Matter of Fact ſets the Perſon actually 
fore us in the one, whom Faction places at a greater 
Wiſtance from us in the other. I do not remember to 
ve ſeen any Ancient or Modern Story more affe@. 
by than a Letter of Ann of Bologne, Wife to King 
lerry the Eighth, and Mother to Queen Elizabeth, 
hich is fill extant in the Cotton Library, as written 
y her own Hand, 

Shekeſpear himſelf could not have made her talk in 
Strain ſo ſuitable to her Condition and Character. 
ne ſees in it the Expoſtulation of a lighted Lover, 
e Reſentments of an injur'd Woman, and the Sor- 
dws of an impriſoned Queen. I need not acquaint 
y Reader that this Princeſs was then under Profecu- 
B 2 tion 
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tion for Diſloyalty to the King's Bed, and that ſhe 
was afterwards publickly beheaded upon. the ſame 
Account, tho' this Proſecution was believed by mam 
to proceed, as ſhe herſelf intimates, rather from the 
King's Love to Fane Seymour, than from any actual 
Crime in Ann of Bologne. 


J 


Queen Ann Boleyn's laft Letter to King Henry. 


SIR, 
certen Li. V OUR Grace's Diſpleaſure, and my 
Orho C. 10 © Impriſonment are Things ſo ſtrange 


© unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I 
am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 
me (willing me to confeſs a Truth, and ſo obtain 
your Favour) by ſuch an one, whom you know to 
be mine ancient profeſſed Enemy, I no ſooner re- 
ceived this Meſſage by him; than I rightly conceived 
your Meaning; and if, as you ſay, confeſſing a 
Truth indeed may procure my Safety, I ſhall with all 
Willingneſs and Duty perſorm your Command. 
© But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your 
poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
Fault, where not ſo much as a Thought thereof 
preceded. And to fpeak a Truth, never Prince had 
Wife more Loyal in all Duty, and in all true A.- 
fection, than you have ever found in Ann Boleys: 
with which Name and Place I could willingly have 
contented myſelf, if God and your Grace's Pleaſure 
had been ſo pleaſed. Neither did I at any time fo 
far forget myſelf in my Exaltation or received Queen- 
ſhip, but that I always looked ſor ſuch an Alteration 
as. I now find; for the Ground of my Preferment 
© being on no ſurer Foundation thafi your Grace's 
Fancy, the leaſt Alteration I knew was fit and 
« ſuſſs 
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ſufficient to draw that Fancy to ſome other Object. 
You have choſen me, from a low Eſtate, to be 
your Queen and Companion, far beyond my Deſert 
or Defire, If then you found me worthy of ſuch 
Honovr, good your Grace let not any light Fancy, 
or bad Counſel of mine Enemies, withdraw your 
Princely Favour from me; neither let that Stain, 
that unworthy Stain, of a Diſloyal Heart towards 
your good Grace, ever caſt ſo foul a Blot on your 
moſt Dutiful Wife, and the Infant-Princeſs your 
Daughter. Try me, good King, but let me have a 
lawful Trial, and let not my ſworn Enemies fit as my 
Accufers and Judges; Yea let me receive an open 
Trial, for my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame; 
then ſhall you ſee either mine Innocence cleared, 
your Suſpicion and Conſcience ſatisfied, the Ignominy 
and Slander of the World ſtopped, or my Guilt 
openly declared. So that whatſoever God or you 
may determine of me, your Grace may be freed from 
an open Cenſure, and mine Offence being ſo law- 
fully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both before 
God and Man, not only to execute worthy Puniſh- 
ment on me as an unlawful Wife, but to follow 
your Affection, already ſettled on that Party, for 


c whoſe ſake I am now as I am, whoſe Name I could 
E ſome good while ſince have pointed unto, Four Grace 
not being ignorant of my Suſpicion therein. 


But if you have already determined of me, and 


* that not only my Death, but an infamons Slander 
C 


muſt bring you the enjoying of your defired Happi- 


© neſs; then I defire of God, that he will pardon 
your great, Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, 
© the Inftruments thereof, and that he will not calll 
* you to a ſtrict Account for your unprincely and 
* cruel Uſage of me, at his general Judgment-Seat, 
B 3 * where 
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© where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, 
© and in whoſe Judgment I doubt not (whatſoever 
© the World may think of me) mine Innocence ſhall 
© be openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 

© My laſt and only Requeſt ſhall be, that myſelt 
© may only bear the Burden of your Crace's Diſplea- 
© ſure, and that it may not touch the innocent Souls 
© of thoſe poor Gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are 
likewiſe in ſtrait Impriſonment for my ſake, If ev 
I have found Favour in your Sight, if ever the 
Name of Ann Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your Ears, 
then let me obtain this Requeſt, and I will ſo leave 
to trouble your Grace any ſurther, with mine earneſt 
Prayers to the Trinity to have your Grace in his 
good Keeping, and to direct you in all'your Actions, 
From my doleful Priſon in the Tower, this fixth of 
* May; 


„ 


Your meſt Loyal 
and ever Faithful Wife, 
L Ann Boleyn, 


2 
— — * 


Ne 398 Friday, June 6. 


Inſanire fares certa ratione modogue. 
Hor, Sat, 3. 1. 2, V. 271, 


— You'd be a Feol 
With Art and Wiſdom, and be mad by Rule, 
CRERCH, 


YNTHIO and Flavia are Perſons'of Diſtinction 
in this Town, who have been Lovers theſe ten 
Months laſt paſt, and writ to each other for Gallantry 


Je 398 


appear, 
atſoever 


ace ſhall 
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ke, under thoſe feigned Names; Mr. Such-a-one 
nd Mrs. Such-a-one not being capable of raiſing the 
aul out of the ordinary Tracts and Paſſages of Life, 
do that Elevation which makes the Life of the 
WWE namoured ſo much ſuperior to that of the reſt of the 
Diſplea- WV orld. But ever ſince the beauteous Cecilia has made 
nt Souls Much a Figure as ſhe now does in the Circle of Charm- 
and) are ng Women, Cyntbio has been ſecretly one of her 

If ever Adorers. Lætitia has been the fineſt Woman in 
ever the row theſe three Months, and ſo long cyntbio has 
dur Ears, acted the Part of a Lover very aukwardly in the Pre- 


t myſelf 


ſo leave ſence of Flavia. Flavia has been too blind towards 
e carneſt him, and has too ſincere an Heart of her own to ob- 
in his Wſcrve a thouſand things which would have diſcovered 
Actions, this Change of Mind to any one leſs engaged than ſhe 


; ſixth of was. Cyn:b:o was muſing yeſterday in the Piazza in 
Cevent-Garden, and was ſaying to himſelf that he was 
a very ill Man to go on in viſiting and profeſſing 
Love to Flavia, when his Heart was enthralled to 
another, It is an Infirmity that I am not conſtant to 
Flavia; but it would be ſtill a greater Crime, fince 
1 cannot continue to love her, to profeſs that I do. 
To marry a Woman with the Coldneſs that ufually 
indeed comes on after Marriage, is ruining ones ſelf 
with ones Eyes open ; beſides it is really doing her 
an Injury, The laſt Conſideration, forſooth, of in- 
juring her in perſiſting, made him reſolve to break off 
upon the firſt favourable Opportunity of making her 
angry. When he was in this Thought, he ſaw Robin 
the Porter, who waits at 7/:1/'s Coffee-houſe, paſſing 
by. Robins you muſt know, is the beſt Man in Town 
for carrying a Billet; the Fellow has a thin Body, 
ſtinction ſwift Step, demure Looks, ſufficient Senſe, and knows 
heſe ten the Town. This Man carried Cyntbio's firſt Letter to 
3allantry — and by — Errands ever ſince, is well 

Sake, known 


. v. 27h 
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known to her. The Fellow covers his Knowledge of Wi 
the Nature of his Meſſages with the moſt exquifite 
low Humour imaginable : The firſt he obliged Flavis 
to take, was by complaining to her that he Had a 
Wife and three Children, and if ſhe did not take tht 
Letter, which, he was fure, there was no Harm in, 
but rather Love, his Family muſt go ſupperiefs to 
Bed, for the Gentleman would pay him according as 
he did his Bufineſs. Robin therefore Cynt bio new 
thought fit to make uſe of, and gave him Orders to | 
wait before Flawia's Door, and if ſhe called him to 
Her, and aſked whether it was Cyntbio who paſſed by, 
he ſhould at firſt be loth to own it was, but upon 
Importunity confeſs it. There needed not much Search 
into that Part of the Town to find a well-ereſſed 
Huſſy fit for the Purpoſe Cyrthio defign'd her. As 
ſoon as he believed Robin was poſted, he drove by 
Flavie's Lodgings in an Hackney Coach and a Womm 
in it. Robin was at the Door talking with Fizwis's 
Maid, and Cyr:bio pulled up the Glafs as furpriſed, 
and hid his Aſſociate. The Report of this Circum- 
ſtance ſoon flew up Stairs, and Rebin could not deny 
but the Gentleman favoured his Mafter ; yet if it was 
he, he was ſure the Lady was but his Coufin whom 
he had ſeen aſk for him; adding that he believed 
ſhe was a poor Relation, becauſe they made her wait 
one Morning till he was awake. Flavia immediately 
writ the following Epiſtle, which Reba brought to 
Nis. 


SIX, Jure 4, 1713. 


II is in vain to deny it, baſeſt, falieſt of Mankind; 
c ** my Maid, as well as the Bearer, ſaw you. 


Toe ir;ur'd Flavids 
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After Cynthio had read the Letter, he aſbed Robin 
ow ſhe looked, and what ſhe ſaid at the Delivery 
| it, Robin ſaid ſhe ſpoke ſhort to him, and called 
i back again, and had nothing to ſay to him, and 
a him and all the Men in the World go out of her 
iht; but the Maid followed, and bid him bring 
Wan Anſwer. 
Cynthio returned as follows. 


4 


Madam, June 4, Three Afterncon, 1713. 


F THAT your Maid and the Bearer has ſeen me 

e very often is very certain; but I deſire to 
© know, being engaged at Picquet, what your Letter 
means by 'tis in wain to deny it. I ſhall ſtay here 
© all the Evening, 


Tour amazed Cynthio. 


As ſoon as Rebin arrived with this, Flavia anſwered: 
Dear Cynthio, | 


1 am Your moſt bumble Servant, 
FLAVIA. 


© F Have walked a Turn or two in my Anti-Chamber = 
© * fince I writ to you, and have recovered myſelf 5 
* from an impertinent fit which you ought to forgive 1 
© me, and deſtre you would come to me immediately ; 
* to laugh. off a Jealouſy that you and a Creature F, 
* of the Town went by in a Hackney-Coach an Ic 
* Hour ago. 2 

AJ 


* I will not open the Letter which my Cynth:o writ 
upon the Miſapprehenfion you muſt have been under 
* when you writ, for want of hearing the whole 
* Circumſtance. : 


Ribin 


—— 


. N — 
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Rabin came back in an Inſtant, and Cynthio" mn, Wilh"* 


ſwered : 


Half an Hour, fix Minites after Thre, 
Madam, June 4, WilF's Coffce-bouſe. | 
2 1* is certain I went by your Lodging with a Gen- 
© ® tlewoman to whom I have the Honour to be 
© known, ſhe is indeed my Relation, and a pretty WW Ti 
© ſort of Woman. But your ſtarting Manner of Writ- 
© ing, and owning you have not done me the Honour 
ſo much as to open my Letter, has in it ſomething 
© very unaccountable, and alarms one that has had 
© Thoughts of paſſing his Days with yeu. But I am 
© born to admire you with all your little ImperfeQtions, 


CYNTHIO, 


Rabis run back, and brought for Anſwer ; 


E EXACT Sir, that are at W:!”s Coffee -houſe fix 
1 Minutes after Three, June 4 , one that has had 
© Thoughts, and all my little Imperſections. Sir, 
© come to me immediately, or I ſhall determine what 
© may perhaps not be very pleaſing to you. 


FLAVIA, 


Robin gave an Account that ſhe looked exceffive 
angry when ſhe gave him the Letter ; and that he told 
her, for ſhe aſked, that Cyntbio only looked at the 
Clock, taking Snuff, and writ two or three Words on 
the Top of the Letter when he gave him his. 


Now the Plot thickened ſo well, as that Cynt his fave 
he had not much more to accompliſh being irreconci- 
lably baniſhed, he writ, 


- 
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Madam, 
Have that Prejudice in Favour of all you do, that 
it is not poſſible for you to determine upon what 


ill not be very pleaſing to 
Your Obedient Servant, 
* ; CYNTHIQ, 
ty WE THis was delivered, and the Anſwer returned, in 2 
it- 


tle more than two Seconds. 


SIR, 


15 it come to this? Vou never loved me; and the 

4 Creature you were with is the propereſt Perſon 
Ss for your Aſſociate. I deſpiſe you, and hope I ſhall 

ſoon hate you as a Villain to 

The Credulous Flavia. 


Robin ran back, with 


Madam, 


Y oUR Credulity when you are to gain your 
| Point, and Suſpicion when you fear to loſe it, 
make it a very hard Part to behave as becomes 


Your bumble Slave, 
CYNTHIO, 


ir, 


Robin whipt away, and returned with, 


Mr. F'eford, 


FE AV I A and Cynthio are no more. I relieve you 
from the hard Part of which you complain, and 
daniſh you from my Sight for ever, 


Ann Heart, 
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Rebin had a Crown for his Afternoon's Work and 
this is publiſhed to admoniſh Cecilia to avenge the 
Injury done to Flavia. | 


»J 


Ne 399 Saturday, June 7. 
Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere . Perſ. Sat. 4. v. 23. 
Nene, none deſcends into himſelf, to find 
The ſecret Imperfections of bis Mind. 


YPOCRISY at the faſhionable End of te 

Town is very different from Hypocriſy in the 
City. The modiſh Hypocrite endeavours to appearii 
more vicious than he really is, the other kind of Hy- 
pocrits more virtuous. The former is afraid of every 
thing that has the Shew of Religion in it, and would 
be thought engaged in many Criminal Gallantries and 
Amours, which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes 
a Face of SanQtity, and covers a Multitude of Vice 
under a ſeeming Religious Depcrtment. 

But there is another kind of Hypocriſy, which dif. 
fers ſrom both theſe, and which I intend to make 
the Subject of this Paper: I mean that Hypocriſy, 
by which a Man does not only deceive the World, 
but very often impoſes on himſelf ; That Hypocrily 
which conceals his own Heart from him, and makes 
him believe he is more virtuous than he really is, 
and either not attend to his Vices, or miſtake even yo 
his Vices for Virtues. It is this fatal Hypocriſy and 
Self-deceit, which is taken notice of in thoſe Words, 
Who can underſiand bis Errors 5 cleanſe thou me fras 
ferret Faults. 

If the open Profeſſors of Impiety deſerve the utmoſ 
Application and Endeavours of Moral Writers to te. 


DayDE x. 
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er them from Vice and Folly, how much more 
ay thoſe lay a Claim to their Care and Compaſſion, 
o are walking in the Paths of Death, while they 
cy themſelves engaged in a Courſe of Virtue! I 
u endeavour, therefore, to lay down ſome Rules 

r the Diſcovery of thoſe Vices that lurk in the ſe- 
et Corners of the Soul, and to ſhew my Reader thoſe 
cthods by which he may arrive at a true and im- 
tial Knowledge of himſelf, The uſual Means pre- 
ribed for this Purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves by 
e Rules which are laid down for our Direction in 
cred Writ, and to compare our Lives with the Life 

df that Perſon who acted up to the Perfection of 
Human Nature, and is the ſtanding Example, as well 
s the great Guide and Inſtructor, of thoſe who re- 
eive his Doctrines. Though theſe two Heads cannot 
de too much inſiſted upen, I ſhall but juſt mention 
hem, fince they have been handled by many Great 
nd Eminent Writers. 

I would therefore propoſe the following Methods 
o the Conficeration of ſuch as would find out their 
ecret Faults, and make a true Eſtimate of themſelves. 

In the firſt Place, let them confider well what are 
he Characters which they bear among their Enemies. 
Dur Friends very often flatter us, as much as our 
pwn Hearts. They either do not ſee our Faults, or 
onceal them from us, or ſoften them by their Re- 
reſentaticns, after ſuch a manner, that we think them 
oo trivial to be taken notice of. An Adverſary, on 
e contrary, makes a ſtricter Search into us, diſcovers 
ery Flaw and ImperfeRtion in our Tempers, and 
ough his Malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a Light, 
t has generally ſome Ground for what it advances. 
Friend exaggerates 3 Man's Virtues, an Enemy 


flames his Crimes. A wiſe Man ſnoald give a juſt 
Vor, VI, C Arteatio 


2 * 
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Attention to both of them, ſo far as they may tend ll 
to the Improvement of one, and the Diminution of i 
the other. Plucarch has written an Eday on the Be. 
nefits which a Man may. receive from his Enemies, 
and, among the good Fruits of Enmity, mentions thi 
in particular, that by the Reproaches which it caſh 
upon us we fee the worſt fide of ourſelves, and open 
our Eyes to ſeveral Blemiſhes and DeieQs in aur Live ili 
and Convei ſations, v-hich we ſhould not have obſerved 
without the Help of ſuch ill-natured Monitors. a 

In order likewiſe to come at a true Knowledge oi 
ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other hand how 
far we may deſerve the Praiſes and Approbation 
Which the World beſtow upon us : whether the Ac- 
tions they celebrate procced from laudable and worth 
Motives ; and how far we are really poſletied of the 
Virtues which gain vs Applauſe among thoſe with 
whom we converſe. Such a Reflexion is abſolutel;z il 
neceſſary, if we conſider how apt we are cither toi 
value or condemn ourſelves by the Opinions of others 
and to ſacrifice tiſe Report of our own Hearts to the 
Judgment of the World. 

In the next Place, that we may not deceive gu- 
ſelves in a Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould 
not lay too great a Streſs on any ſuppoſed Virtue 
we poſſeſs that are of a doubtſul Nature: And ſuc 
we may eſteem all thoſe in which Multitudes of Me 
diſſent from vs, who are as good and wiſe as o-. 
ſelves. We ſhould always act witli great Cautiouſneb 
and Circumſpection in Points, where it is not in- 
poſſible that we may be deceived. Intemperate Zeal 
Bigotry and Perſecution for any Party or Opinion, 
how praife-worthy ſoever they may appear to weak 
Men of our own Principles, produce infinite Calamt- 
ties among Mankind, and are highly Criminal in ther 

own 
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tend 
nn Nature; and yet how many Perſons eminent for 
er ſuffer fuch monſtrous and abſurd Principles of 
nies ion to take Root in their Minds under the Colour 
1h; RS Virtues ? For my own part, I muſt own I never 


knew any Party fo juſt and reaſonable, that a 
an could follow it in its Height and Violence, and 
the ſame time be innocent. i 
We ſhould Hkewife be very apprehenſive of thoſe 
ctions which proceed from natural Conſtitution, 
vourite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever 
omotes our worldly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe 
id the like Cafes, a Man's Judgment is eafily per- 
erted, and a wrong Bias hung vpon his Mind. Theſe 
| e the Inlets of Prejudice, the unguarded Avenues 
ee Mind, by which a thouſand Errors and ſecret 
aults find Admiſſion, without being cbſerved or 
xen nctice of, A viſe Mn will ſuſpect thoſe Ac- 
ons to which he is directed by ſomething beſides 
eaſon, anck always apprehend fome concealed Evil 
every Refclution that is of a diſputable Nature, 
then it is conformable to his particular Temper, His 
ge, or Way of Lite, or when it favours his Pleaſure 
his Profit. 

There is nothing of greater Importance to us than 
zus diligently to fiſt our Thoughts, and examine all 
£e dark Rece:its of the Mind, if we would eftabliſh 
Ir Souls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Virtue as will 
m to Account in that great Day, when it muſt 
and the Teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
I ſhall cencluce this Eſſay with obſerving that the 
o kinds of. Hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely 
at of deceiving the World, and that of impofing on 
rſclves, are touched with wonderful Beauty in the 
uncred thirty ninth Pfalm. The Folly of the firſt 
d of Hypocrify is there ſet forth by Reflexions on 
C 2 God's 
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God's Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, which are ce: 
lebrated in as noble Strains of Poetry as any other 1 
ever met with, either Sacred or Profane. The other il 

kind of Hypocriſy, whereby a Man deceives himfſell, b 
is intimated in the two laſt Verſes, where the Pſalmiſt 
addreſſes himſelf to the great Searcher. of Hearts ini 
that emphatical Petition; Try ne, O Ged, and feek H 
ground of my Heart; prove me, and examine my Thougb i 
Look well if there be any wvay of wickedneſs in me, au 
lead me in the way everlaſting. , L 


— — 
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— 


— 
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Latet Anguis in Herba. Virg. Ecl. 3. v. 9. 
There's a Snake in the Grafs, [Engliſh Proverb.] 


T ſhould, methinks, Freſerve Modeſty and its Inj 

tereſts in the World, that the Tranſgreſſion of it 
always creates Offence; and the very Pu poſes d 
Wantonneſs are defeated by a Carriage which has in 
it ſo much Boldneſs, as to intimate that Fear and 
Reluctance are quite extinguiſh'd in an Object which 
would be otherwiſe deſirable, It was ſaid of a Wit a 


the laſt Age, 
Sidney bas that prevailing gentle Art, 


Ft 
{ 
; 


— 


5 
| 

1 

1 

3 

n 

q 


4 

i 

1 Which can with a reſiſtleſt Charm impart 91 

1 The looſeſt Wiſhes to the chaſteſt Heart; | s 

1 Raiſe ſuch a Conflict, kindle ſuch a Fire, | 

3 Between declining Virtue and Deſire, - 
That the for vanquiſh'd Maid diſſolves away 
In Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all Day. 0 


This prevailing gentle Art was made up of Com- 


plaiſance, Courtſhip, and artful Conformity to tis] 
Modeſty 
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odefty of a Woman's Manners. Ruſticity, broad 
xpreſion, and forward Obtrufion, offend thoſe of 
ducation, and make the Tranſgreſſors odjous to all 
ho have Merit enough to attract Regard. It is in 
is Taſte that the Scenary is ſo beautifully ordered in 
oe Deſcription which Antony makes, in the Dialogue 
etween him and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her Barge. 


Her Galley dozen the Silver Cidnos row'd ; 
The Tackling Silk, the Streamers waw'd with Gold 
The gentle Winds were lodg d in purple Sails ; 
Her Nymphs, like Nereids, round ber Couch were plac'd, 
Where fhe, another Sea-born Venus, lay; 
She lay, and lean'd ber Cheex upon ber Hand, 
And caft a Look fo largriſhingly ſaveet, 
As if ſecure of all Bebelders Hearts, 
Neglecting ſhe could take them, Boys like Cupids 
Stood fanning with their painted Wings the Winds 
That play d about ber Face: but if ſpe ſmil'd, 
A darting Glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, 
That Mens defiring Eyes wvere never weary d, 
But hung upon the Object. To ſoft Flutes 
The Silver Oars kept Time; and bile they play'd, 
The Hearing gave new Pleaſure to the Sight, 
And both to Thought 
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Here the Imagination is warmed with all the Ob- 
Qs preſented, and yet there is nothing that is luſ- 
ious, or what raiſes any Idea more looſe than that of 
beautiful Woman ſet off to Advantage. The like, 
r a more delicate and careful Spirit of Modeſty, ap- 


pears in the Ty Paſſage in one of Mr, P5:l:ps's 
aſtorals. 


ee 


| Go] Breathe ſoft ye Winds, ye Waters gently flow, 
te. Shield ber ye Trecs, ye Flow'rs around ber grow, 
C 


1 

. 
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1 
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Ye Swain, I beg you, paſs in Silence by, 
My Love in yonder Vale aſleep does lie. 


Deſire is corrected when there is a Tenderneſs of 


Admiration expreſſed which partakes the Paſſion, 


Licentious Language has ſomething brutal in it, which 
diſgraces Humanity, and leaves us in the Condition 


of the Savages in the Field, But it may be aſk'd to 


what good Uſe can tend a Diſcourſe of this Kind at all 
It is to alarm chaſte Ears againſt ſuch as have what MM 
above called the prevailing gentle Art, Maſters oi 
that Talent are capable of clothing their Thoughts in 


fo ſoſt a Dreſs, and ſomething ſo diſtant from th: 


ſecret Purpoſe of their Heart, that the Imagination MM 


the Unguarded is touched with a Fondneſs which grow: 
too inſenſibly to be refiſted. Much Care and Concer: 
for the Lady's Welfare, to ſeem afraid leſt ſhe ſhoull 
be annoyed by the very Air which ſurrounds her, 
and this uttered rather with kind Looks, and expreſſet 
by an Interjection, an Ah, or an Oh, at ſome littk 
Hazard in moving or making a Step, than in ary 
direct Profeſſion of Love, are the Methods of fkilfu 
Admirers : They are honeſt Arts when their Purpoſ: 
is ſuch, but infamous when miſapplied. It is certait 


that many a young Woman in this Town has had hi 


Heart irrecoverably won, by Men who have not mat 
cne Advance which ties their Admirers, tho' the Fe 
males languiſh with the utmoſt Anxiety, I hav 
often, by way of Admonition to my Female Reader, 
given them Warning againſt agreeable Company of th 
other Sex, except they are well acquainted with' thei 
Characters. Women may diſguiſe it if they think ft 
and the more to do it, they may be angry at me ia 
ſaying it; but I ſayit is natural to them, that they 
have no manner of Approbation of Men, * 
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ne Degree of Love: For this Reaſon he is dange- 
as to be entertain'd as a Friend or Viſitant, who is 
pable of gaining any eminent Eſteem or Obſerva- 
dn, though it be ever ſo remote from Pretenſions as 
Lover. If a Man's Heart has not the Abhorrence 
any treacherous Deſign, he may eaſily improve Ap- 
bation into Kindneſs, and Kindneſs into Paſſion. 
here may poſſibly be no manner of Love between 

hem in the Eyes of all their Acquaintance; no, it is 
hat i! Friendſhip ; and yet they may be as fond as Shep- 
ters a erd and Shepherdeſs in a Paſtoral, but till the 
thts in Ny mph and the Swain may be to each other no other, 
m the warrant you, than Pylades and Oreſtes. 
tion ai 
grow 
oncen 
ſhoull 
s her, 
preſſet 
> littk 
n any 
Akilful 
urpol: 
Certain 
ad her 
mad 
he Fe- 
[ have 
of the 
u thei 
nk fit 
ne for 
t they 
73thout 
ſom 


eſs o 
aſſion. 
which 
ditioo 
Kd to 
it all! 


When Lucy decks with Flowers her ſwelling Breaſt, 
And on ber Elbow leans, diſſembling Ref}, 
Unable to refrain my madding Mind, 
Nor Sleep nor Paſture worth my Care I find. 


Once Delia ſlept, on eaſy Moſs reclin'd, 
Her lovely Limbs balf bare, and rude the Wind; 
I ſmnoth'd ber Coats, and ftole a filent Kiſs : 
Condemn me, Shepherds, if I did amiſs. 


Such good Offices as theſe, and ſuch friendly 
Thoughts and Concerns for one another, are what 
make up the Amity, as they call it, between Man and 
Woman. 

It is the Permiſſion of ſuch Intercourſe, that makes 
a young Woman come to-the Arms of her Huſband, 
after the Diſappointment of four or five Paſſtons which 
ſhe has ſucceſſively had for different Men, before ſhe 
1s prudentially given to him for whom ſhe has neither 
Love nor Friendſhip, For what ſhould a poor Crea- 
turs do that has loſt all her Friends? There's Ma- 
rinet 
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rinet the Agreeable, has, to my Knowledge, had 
Friendſhip for Lord Welford, which had like to break 
her Heart; then ſhe had ſo great a Friendſhip for Cs. 
lonel Hardy, that ſhe could not endure any Woman 
elſe ſhould do any thing but rail at him. Many and 
fatal have been Diſaſters between Friends who hav Wl 
fallen out, and theſe Reſentments are more keen than Wi 
ever thoſe of other Men can poſſibly be: But in this 
it happens unfortunately, that as there ought to be 
nothing concealed from one Friend to another, the 
Friends of different Sexes very often find fatal Effe& 
from their Unanimity. 

For my part, who ſtudy to paſs Life in as much In. 
nocence and Tranquillity as I can, I ſhun the Com- 
pany of agreeable Women as much as poſſible; and 
muſt confeſs that I have, though a tolerable good Phi- 
loſopher, but a low Opinion of Platonick Love : for 
which Reaſon I thought it neceſſary to give my fair 
Readers a Caution againſt it, having, to my great 
Concern, obſerved the Waſte of a Platoniſt lately ſwell 
to a Roundneſs which is inconſiſtent with that Philo- 
ſophy. 1 T 
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401 Tueſday, Fune 10. 


In amire bac omnia inſunt vitia: Injurie, 
Suſpiciones, Inimicitiæ, Induciæ, 


— N Bellum, pax rurſum,— Ter. Eun. AR. 1, Sc. 1. 
1 thi; ; t 1s the capricious State of Love, to be atttended with 
o be £cfroaches, Suſpicions, Enmities, Truces, 2 
„the Necencilement. 

ﬀeds 


SHALL publiſh for the Entertainment of this Day, 
an odd ſort of a Packet, which I have juſt received 
from one of my Female Correſpondents. 


Mr. SpxCTATOR, 


INCE you have often confeſs'd that you are not 

diſpleaſed your Paper ſhould ſometimes convey 
the Complaints of diſtreſied Lovers to each other, I 
am in hopes you will favour one who gives you an 
undoubted Inſtance of her Reformation, and at the in 
ſame time a convincing Proof of the happy Influ- 1 
ence your Labours have had over the moſt incor- bh 
rigible Part of the moſt incorrigible Sex. You muſt | 
know, Sir, I am one of that Species of Women, 
whom you have often CharaQariz*'d under the Name 
cf Jil, and that I ſend you theſe Lines as well to 
do Publick Penance for having ſo long continued in 
a known Error, as to beg Pardon of the Party of- 
ſended. I the rather chooſe this way, becauſe it in 
ſome meaſure anſwers the Terms on which he inti- 
mated the Breach between us might poſſibly be made 
up, as you will fee by the Letter he ſent me the next 
Day after I had diſcarded him ; which I thought fit 


to ſend you a Copy of, that you might the better 
know the whole Caſe. 
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I muſt further acquaint you, that before 1 jilted A, 
him, there had been the greateſt Intimacy between Wn 


us for a Year and half together, during all which 


time I cheriſhed his Hopes, and indulged his Flame, F 


I leave you to gueſs after this what muſt he his Sur- 
priſe, when upon his preſſing for my full Conſent 
one Day, I told him I wonder'd what could make Wl 
him fancy he had ever any Place in my Affections. 
His own Sex allow him Senſe, and all ours Good. 
breeding. His Perſon is ſuch as might, without Va. 
nity, make him believe himſelf not incapable to be 
belov'd. Our Fortunes indeed, weighed in the nice 
Scale of Intereſt, are not exactly equal, which by ll 
the way was the true Cauſe of my Tilting him, and 
I had the Aſſurance to acquaint him with the fol. 
lowing Maxim, That I ſhould always believe that 


Man's Paſſion to be the moſt violent, who could of. 


fer me the largeſt Settlement. I have fince changed 


my Opinion, and have endeavoured to let him know 


ſo much by ſeveral Letters, but the harbarous Man 
has refuſed them all; ſs that I have no way left of 
writing to him but by your Aſſiſtance. If you can 
bring him about once more, I promiſe to ſend you 
all Gloves and Favours, and ſhall defire the Favour 
of Sir Ro ER and yourſelf to ſtand as God-fathers 
to my firſt Boy, 


Tam, SIR, 
Your meſt obedient moſi humble Serwant, 
AMORET, 


Philander to Amoret. 


MAD AM, 
I Am ſo ſurpriſed at the Queſtion you were pleaſed 


to aſk me Yeſterday, that I am ftill at a loſs what 
© to 
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? o ſay to it. At leaſt my Anſwer would be too 


Jilted ong to trouble you with, as it would come from a 
Weer BP crſon, who, it ſeems, is fo very indifferent to you. 
which BT: (cad of it; I ſhall only recommend to your Con- 
lame. {cration the Opinion of one whoſe Sentiments on 
Sur. neſe matters I have often heard you ſay are ex- 
nſent emely juſt, A generous and conflant Paſſion, ſays 
ny our favourite Author, in an agreeable Lower, where 
ons 


bere is not too great a Diſparity in their Circumſtances, 
's the greateſt Bleſſing that can befal a Perſon be- 


. bed; and if overkok'd in one, may perbaps never be 
to be ound in anotber, 
nice I do not, however, at all deſpair of being very 
h by BW hhortly much better belov'd by you than Autenor is 
and Hat preſent ; ſince whenever my Fortune ſhall exceed 
| fol his, you were pleaſed to intimate your Paſſion 


would increafe accordingly. 
© The World has ſeen me ſhamefully loſe that Time 
to pleaſe a fickle Woman, which might have been | 


now employed much more to my Credit and Advantage | 
Man in other Purſuits, I ſhall therefore take the Liberty , 
ft of to acquaint you, however harſh it may ſound in a b 
1 Can Lady's Ears, that. tho' your Love- Fit ſhould hap- : 


| you pen to return, unleſs you could contrive a way to ? 
our make your Recantation as well known to the Pub- l 
ick, as they are already apprifed of the manner 3 
with which you have treated me, you ſhall never 
more ſee | 


, PHILANDER. 
E T. Amoret to Philander. 
IX. 
PON Reflexion, I find the Injury I have done 
* both to you and myſelf to be ſo great, that tho" 
—_ he Part I now act may appear centrary to that Pe- 
what | | - 
* corum 


— — bl... 22 
Pe 21 


all their Confuſion you will diſcover ſuch a Tender 
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© corum uſually obſerved by our Sex, yet I purpoſe 
© break through all Rules, that way Repentance m 
© in ſome meaſure equal my Crime. I aſſure you tha 
in my preſent Hopes of recovering you, I look up 
© Antenor's Eſtate with Contempt. The Fop was her 
© Yeſterday in a gilt Chariot and new Liveries, but 
© refuſed to ſee him. Tho' I dread to meet your Eye, 
© after what has paſs'd, I flatter myſelf, that amidif 3 


wh 


© neſs in mine, as none can imitate but thoſe wf 

© Love. I ſhall be all this Month at Lady D , 
© in the Country; but the Woods, the Fields 2 
© Gardens, without Pbilander, afford no Pleaſures u 
© the unhappy 


4 
= \ 
3 52 
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© I muſt defire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to publ. 
© this my Letter to Philander as ſoon as poſſible, aui 
© to aſſure him that I know nothing at all of the Dea 
© of his rich Uncle in Glouceſterſhire, 
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 OpeFator tradit fibi——— Hor, Ars Poet. v. 18. 
By the Spectator given to himſelf, | 


ERE I to publiſh all the Advertiſements | 

receive from different Hands, and Perſons 
different Circumſtances and Quality, the very mentit 
of them, without Reflexions on the ſeveral Subje&, 
would raiſe all the Paſſions which can be felt by hum 
Minds. As Inſtances of this, I ſhall give you two 
tnree Letters; the Writers of which can have = 


- 


* 
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poſer ſei to any legal Power for Redreſs, and ſeem to 


e mißt written rather to vent their Sorrow than to re- 
uv the Conſolation. 6 

« upol 

is hen 1. SprECTATOR, 


, but 2 | 
r Eyes, 1 
amid 
ender. 'F njuſt Paſſion in a Nobleman who. is very intimate 
e We rich my Huſband. This Friendſhip gives him very. 
— 3 ay Acceſs, and frequent Opportunities of enter- 
ds ani ining me apart. My Heart is in the utmoſt An- 
ures 1 N iſn, and my Face is covered over with Confuſion, 
| when I impart to you another Circumſtance, which 


Am a young Woman 'of Beauty and Quality, and 
ſuitably married to a Gentleman who dotes on 


* „ is gained by this falſe Friend of my Huſband's 


tc ſolicit me for him. I am frequently chid by the 
Voor believing Man my Huſband, for ſhewing an 
mpatience of his Friend's Company ; ; and I am ne- 
fer alone with my Mother, but ſhe tells me Stories 
f the diſcretionary Part of the World, and ſuch a 
dne, and ſuch a one, who are guilty of as much as 
he adviſes me to. She laughs at my Aſtoniſhment; 


4 
1171 


v. 10. and. It is poſſible that printing this Letter may 

elieve me from the unnatural Importunity of my 
other, and the perfidious Courtſhip of my Huſ- 
ments I and's Friend. I have an unfeigned Love of Vir- 
erſons d e, and am reſolved to preſerve my Innocence. 
mentic he only Way Jean think of to avoid the fatal Con- 
Subjech quences of the Diſcovery of this Matter, is to fly 
y bum y for ever; which I muft do to avoid my Huſ- 


u two and's fatal Reſentment againſt the Man who at- 
no RE pts to abuſe him, and the Shame of ur. A 
ot, VI, = Parent 


e. But this Perſon of mine is#the Object of an 


, that my Mother, the moſt mercenary of all Wo- 


nd ſeems to kint to me, that as virtuous as ſhe has. 
ways appeared, I am not the Daughter of her Huſ- 
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Parent to Infamy. The Perſons concerned (witli 
know theſe Circumſtances relate to em ; un we'll 
© the Regard to Virtue is dead in them, I have tom 
4 * Hopes from their Fear of Shame upon reading this ia 7 
your Paper; which I conjufe you to o, if N ban 
* any Compaſſion for injured Virtu. | 


* La 2 


* 
Ar. SrrerAT b, 


6 Jan the Huſband of à Woman of Meri, buf 
fallen in Love, as they call it, with a Lady or be 
© Acquaintance,, Who is going to be married. to 2 
Gentleman who deſerves her, I am in a Truſt ff 
© lating to this“ Lady's. Fortune, which makes 1 
? Concurrence in this Matter neceſſary ; but I have bf 
© irrefiſtible a Rage and. Enyy riſe in me when 1 — 
* fider his future Happipeſs, that againſt all Reaſes, 
7 Equity, and comman Juſtice, I am ever playin 
mean Tricks to ſuſpend their Nuptials, I have 
manner of Hopes for myſeif ; Emilia, for fo 1 
* call her, is a Waman of the ma ſtrict Virtue ; be. 
y Love r is a Gentleman who of all others I could w 4 
m Friend; but Envy and Jealouſy, though pes F 1 
* fo ontuitly, waſte my very Being, and with the T. 
* ment and Senſe of a. Demon, & am ever πw a 
g what 1 cannot but approve. I wiſh ĩt were tha be. 'B 
+ „Funn. ng of Repentance, that I fit down and deſei 
my preſent Diſpoũtion with ſo helliſn an Aſpea ml 
© but at preſent the Deſtruction of theſe, two excels ng 
© Perſons would be more welcome to me than tern 
© Happineſs. Mr. Spzc TATOR, pray let me han 
* Paper on theſe terrible groundleſs Sufferingv il 
and do all you can to exorciſe Crowds who: arr #8 
* forme Degree paſſeſſed as 1 am. 
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_ 4 (Mr. SPECTATOR, 
ſome 9 Have no ather Means but this to elrpreſs my 
his. in = Thanks to one Man, and my Reſentment againſt 


ther. My Circumſtances are as follows. 1 have 
for fave Years laſt paſt courted by a Gentle- 
an of greater Fortune than I ought to expect, as 
the Market for Women goes. You muſt to be ſure 
ave obſerved People who live in that ſort of Way, 
all their Friends reckon it will be a Match, and 
are marked out by all the World for each other. In 
his view we have been regarded for ſome Time, and 
have above theſe three Years loved him tenderly. 
As be is very careful of his Fortune, I always 
Whouzbt he lived in a near manner to lay up what 
e thought was wanting in my Fortune to make up 
hat he might expect in another. Witkin few 
onths 1 have obſerved his Carriage very much al- 
| 4 tered, and he has affected a certain Air of getting me 
lone, and talking with a mighty profuſion of paſ- 
eiionate Words, How I am not to be reſiſted longer, 
how irrefflible his Wiſhes are, and the like. As 
gong as 1 have been acquainted with him, I could 
not on ſuch Occaſions ſay cownright to him, You 
now you may make me yours — 2 you pleaſe, 
put the other Night he with great Franknefs and 
mpudence explained to me, that he thouzlit of me 
dnly as a Miſtteſs. I anſwered this Declaration as 
t deſerved; upon which he only doubled the Terms 
dn which he propeſed my Fielqing. When my An- 
zer heightened upon him, he told me he was ſorry 
ie had made ſo little Uſe of the ur guarded Hours 
ye had been together fo remote from Company, as 
indeed, continued he, fo we are at preſent. 1 flew 
from him to a neighbouring Gentleweman's Houſe, 
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this, that I will partake i in the Affliction ; andbe if 
what it will, ſhe is ſo much your Friend, that tl 


of Affection to a Raſcal. be. 


and tho' herHuſband was in the Room, threw my 
ſelf on a Couch, and burſt into a Paſſion of Tell 1 
My Friend deſired her Huſband to leave the __ * 
But, ſaid he, there is ſomething ſo extraordinary uf 


* 


_ 


knows you may command what Services T' can 9 
her. The Man fat down by me, and ſpoke ſo lr 
a Brother, that I told him my whole Affliction. HJ 


tion, and animated me againſt the Love he ſaid k a 
ſaw I had for the Wretch who would have betray 
me, with ſo much Reafon and Humanity to mn 
Weakneſs, that I doubt not of my - Perſeveranc: a 
His Wife and he are my Comforters, and 1 am un u 
der no more Reſtraint in their Company than if 1 

were alone; and I doubt not but in a ſmall tir ; 
Contempt and Hatred will take place of the Remain 1 


Tam, SIR, 
Your affectionate Reader, 
DORIND 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


I Had the Misfortune to be an Uncle before 11 3 

my Nephews from my Neices, and now we an 
grown up to better Acquaintance they deny me Wn 
Reſpe& they owe. One upbraids me with ben 
their Familiar, another will hardly be perſuade 
that I am an Uncle, a third calls me little Und 
and a fourth tells me there is no Duty at all tou 
Uncle. I have a Brother-in-law whoſe Son will wal 
all my Affection, unleſs you ſhall think this wort 
of your Cogniſance, and will be pleaſed to 8 1 

4 


a. een nate 


23 
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me Rules for our future reciprocal Behaviour. It 
m be worthy the particularity of your Genius to 
down Rules for his Conduct, wha was as it 
re born an old Man, in which you will much 
blige, 
SIR, 
Taur moſs obedient Servant, 


Cornelius Nepos. 2 
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WE 1 mores dee multorum vidi. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 142. 


0 many Towns, and Change of Manners ſaw. 
: Ros coM MON. 


HEN 1 conſider this great City in its ſeveral 
Quarters and DiviſGions, I look upon it as an 
ggregate of various Nations diſtinguiſhed from each 
er by their reſpective Cuſtoms, Manners and Inte- 
| 8. The Courts of two Counties do not ſo much 
fer from one another, as the Court and City in their 
culiar ways of Life and Converſation. In ſhort, the 
dhabitants of St. James's, notwithſtanding they live 
der the ſame Laws, and ſpeak the ſame Language, 
2 a diflin@ People from thoſe of Cheapſide, who are 
ewiſe removed from thoſe of the Temple on the one 
le, and thoſe of Smithfield on the other, by ſeveral 
imates and Degrees in their way of Thinking and 
dnverſing together. 

For this Reaſon, when any publick Affair is upon 
e Anvil, I love to hear the Reflexions that ariſe 
pon it in the feveral Diſtricts and“ Pariſhes of 
D 2 


* 


Lenden 
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Landon and Weſtminſter, and to ramble up and down 
whole Day together, in order to make myſelf 


= 
quainted with the Opinions of my ingenious Country — 
men. By this means I know the Faces of all the pri 
cipal Politicians within the Bills of Mortality; and 
every Coffee -houſe has ſome particular Stateſmen be. 
longing to it, who is the Mouth of the Street when 
he lives, I always take care to place myſelf near hin, a 
in order to know his Judgment on the preſent Poſtur nl 
of Affairs. The laſt Progreſs that I made with thin 
Intention, was about three Months ago, when W 
had a current Report of the King of France's Death 
As I foreſaw this would produce a new Face of thing a 
in Eurepe, and many curious Speculations in our Bri. ae: 
7% Coffee-houſes, I was very defirous to learn th: Wn 
Thoughts of our moſt eminent Politicians on that Oe. 
caſion. 


* N 
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That I might-begin as near the Fountain- Head aþ 
poſſible, I firſt of all called in at St. James's, where l 
found the whole outward Room in a Buz of Politics. | 
The Speculations were but very indifferent towards ti 
Door, but grew finer as you advanced to the upper 
end of the Room, and were fo very much improved 
by a Knot of Theoriitz, who ſat in the inner Room, 
within the Steams of the Coffee-Pot, that I there heard 
the whole Stan; Monarchy diſpoſed of, and- all the 
Line of Bourcon provided icr in leſs than a — 1 
an Hour. 9 

I afterwards called in at G:%:'s, _ I ſaw a Board 
of Frenco Gentlemen fitting upon the Life and Death 
of their Grand Moraręuc. Thoſe among them who Wl 
had eſpouſed the Whig Intereſt, very poſitively affirm. Wl 
ed, that he departed this Life about a Week fince, ani al 
therefore proceeded without any further Delay to the 


Relcaſe of their Friends in the Gallies, and to then 
o * 


N 
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n Re-eſtabliſhment ; but finding they could not 
ee among themſelves, I proceeded on my intended 
greſs. 

pon my Arrival at Jenny Man's I faw an alerte 
ng Fellow that cocked his Hat upon a Friend of 
who entered juſt at the ſame time with myſelf, and 
oſted him after the following Manner. Well Jack, 


old Prig is dead at laſt. Sharp's the Word. Now 
Poſtur BT never, Boy. Up to the Walls of Paris direQly. 
th thi With ſeveral other deep Reflexions of the ſame Na- 
en vw: rc. 
Death, met with very little Variation in the Politicks 
thing een Charing-Croſs and Covent-Garden, And upon 


going into Vill's I found their Diſcourſe was gone 
from the Death of the French King to that of Mon» 
Wor Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and ſeveral other 
Pets, whom they regretted on this Occaſion, as Per- 
—_ who would have obliged the World with very 
ble Elegies on the Death of ſo great a Prince, and 
eminent a Patron of Learning. 

At a Coffee-houſe near the Temple, I found a cou- 


1 „ „ n *.ꝗ . ey | * « 
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upper e of young Gentlemen engaged very ſmartly in a 
Droved upute on the Succeſſion to the Spano Monarchy. 
Room, e of them ſeemed to have been retained as Advo- 
heard te for the Duke of Arjou, the other for his Imperial 


ajeſty. They were both for regulating the Title to 
at Kingdom by the Statute Laws of Engl/gnd ; but 
ing them going out of my Depth I paſſed forward 
Paul's Church-yard, where I liſten' d with great 


Death | tention to a learned Man who gave the Company 

1 who Account of the deplorable State of France during 

firms | Minority of the deceaſed King. 

„ and then turned on my right Hand into Fiſþ-freet, 

to the here the chief Politician of that Quarter, upon hear- 
their s the News, (after having taken a Pipe of Tobacco, 


and 
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and ruminated for fome time) If, fays he, the Kin 
of France is certainly dead we ſhall have vleney ol = 
Mackarel this Seaſon ; our Fiſhery will not be & 
turbed by Privateets, as it has been for theſe tal 
Years paſt, He afterwards confidered how the Dead 
of this great Man would affect our Pilchards, and wel 
feveral other Remarks infuſed a general Joy into tl 
whole Audience. | | 

IT afterwards entred a By-Coffee-houfe that ftood 28 
the upper end of a narrow Lane, where I met with al 
Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a Laceman wlll 
was the great Support of a neighbouring Conventiel Wl 
The Matter in Debate was, whether the late H 
King was moſt like Anpuftus Ceſar, or Nero. T 
Controverſy was carried on with great Heat on bed 
ſides, and as each of them looked upon me very fre-l 
quently during the Courſe of their Debate, I was undd 
ſome. Apprehenfion that they would appeal to me 
and therefore laid down my Penny at the Bar, and 
made the beſt of my way to Cheapfide. 

T here gazed upon the Signs for ſome time befor: 
1 found one to my Purpoſe. The firſt Object I met 
in the Coffee-Room was a Perſon who expreſſed 1 
great Grief for the Death of the French King; bu 
vpon his explaining himſelf, 1 found his Sorrow di 
Hot ariſe from the Loſs of the Monatch, but for hit] y 
having ſold out of the Bank abovt three Pays befort | 
he heard the News of it. Upon which 2 Haberdaſher, | | : | 
who was the Oracle of the Coffee-houſe, and had h 
Circle of Admirers about him, called ſeveral to witnc 
that he had declared his Opinion above a Week before; 
that the French King was certainly dead; to Which 
he added, that confidering the late Advices we hat Bl 
received from France, it was impoſſible that it esu 


be otherwiſe. As * was laying theſe together, and | 
dictat- 
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ating to his Hearers with great Authority, there came 
Gentleman from Garaway's, who told us that 

were ſeveral Letters from France juſt come in, 
Advice that the King was in good Health, and 

gone out a Hunting the very Morning the Poſt 

e away: Upon which the Haberdaſher ſtole off his 

that hung upon a wooden Peg by him, and retired 

his Shop with great Confuſion. This Intelligence 

a Stop to my Travels, which I had proſecuted 

th ſo much Satisfaction; not being a little pleafed 
hear ſo many different Opinions upon ſo great an 
ent, and to obſerve how naturally upon ſuch a 
ece of News every one is apt to conſider it with 


e Frend il 
„ Th ; Regard to his particular Intereſt and Advantage. 
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—— Non omnia peſſumus omnes, Virg. Ecl. 8. v. 63. 


I pro With different Talents form'd, we variouſly excel, 


_ ATURE does nothing in vain : the Creator 
45 wal of the Univerſe has appointed every thing to a 
* ke ertain Uſe and Purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled 
dein! ourſe and Sphere of Action, from which if it in the 
* p aſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends 
4 * 1 which it was deſigned. In like manner it is in the 

An ippotions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed 
2 Chain as well as the natural; and in either Caſe 


_ | he Breach but of one Link puts the whole in ſome 
yr Diſorder, It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt of 
q he Abſurdity and Ridicule we meet with in the World, 


_ s generally owing to the impertinent Affectation of 
an- oxcel- 
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excelling in Characters Men are not fit for, and iu 
which Nature never deſigned them. | 

Every Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others: Natur 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the Infax 
continues under her Guardianſhip, ſhe brings him a 
in his Way, and then offers herſelf for a Guide in whit 
remains of the Journey; if he proceeds in that Ceurk, 
he can hardly miſcarry : Nature makes good her Eu. 
gagements ; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is nal 
able to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of performing wh 
ſhe promiſes. But the Misfortune is, Men deſpik 
what they may be Maſters of, and affect what thy 
are not fit for; they reckon themſelves already poſſeſſel 
of what their Genius inclined them to, and ſo bend 
all their Ambition to excel in what is out of ther 
Reach. Thus they deftroy the Ufe of their "natural MY... 
Talents, in the fame manner as covetous Men d 
their Quiet and Repoſe ; they can enjoy no Satil 
faction in what they have, becauſe of the abſurs 
Inclination they are poſſeſſed with for what they 
have not. 

Cleantbes had good Senſe, a great Memory, and : 
Conſtitution capable of the cloſeſt Application, I 
a word, there was no Profeſſion in which Clean 
might not have made a very good Figure; but this 
Won't ſatisfy him, he takes up an unaccountable 
Fondneſs for the Character of a fine Gentleman; all 
his Thoughts are bent upon this : inſtead of attending 
a DifſeQion, frequenting the Courts of Jultice, d 
Nudying the Fathers, Cleantber reads Plays, dances, 
dreſſes and ſpends his Time in Drawing-rooms; in- 
Kead of being a good Lawyer, Divine, or Phyſician, 
Clunebes is a downright Coxcomb, and will remain to 
all that knew him a contemptible Example of _— 
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at * plied, It is to this Affectation the World owes 


L may [ 


(atur 


m 08 
whit 
durſe,! 
Ex- 
* 


whatl 


hole Race of Coxcombs : Nature in her whole 


a never drew ſuch a Part: the has ſometimes 
de a Fool, but a Coxcomb is always of a Man's 


making, by applying his Talents otherwife than 
ure defigned, who ever bears a high Refentment 
being put out of her Courfe, and never fails of 


ing her Revenge on thoſe that do fo. Oppoſing 


> Tendenc y in the Application of a Man's Parts, 
5 the ſame Surcefs as declining from her Courſe in 
Production of Vegetables, by the Aſſiſtance of Art 
d an hot Bed : We may poſſibly extort an unwilling 
ant, or an untimely Salad; but how weak, how 
ſteleſs and infipid? Juſt as infipid as the Poetry 
Valerio: Valerio had an univerſal Character, was 
nteel, had Learning, thought juſtly, fpoke correctiy; 
was believed there was nothing in which Palzra 
d not excel; and *'twas ſo far true, that there was 
ut one; Yalerio had no Genius for Poetry, yet he's 
eſolved to be a Poet; he writes Verſes, and takes 
e. t pains to convince 'the Town, that Faleris is net 
it extraordinary Perſcn he was taken for, 
1 Men would be content to graft upon Nature, 
gd affiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might 
e expect? Tully would not Rand fo much alone in 
tory, Virgil in Poetry, or Cæſar in War. To build 
wen Nature, is 1:ying the Foundation upon a Rock; 
er thing diſpoſes it[c1f into Order as it were of 
docſe, and the whole Work is half done as ſoon as 
k:c:rtzken, Cicere's Genius inclined, him to Oratory, 
Ves to follow the Train, of the Muſes ; they 


de obeyed the Admonition, and were rewarded, 
angie attended the Bar, his modeſt and ingenious 
eee would fo urely have made but a very indifferent 
Ee ; nd 7 4iy's declamatory Inclination would 


have 
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have been as uſeleſs in Poetry. Nature, if left will 
herſelf, leads us on in the beſt Courſe, but will & 
nothing by Compulſion and Conſtraint ; and if we 
not ſatisfied to go her way, we are always the great 
| Sufferers by it. 

8 | Wherever Nature deſigns a production, ſhe alwan Wil 
5 diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſoluteh 

| neceſſary to the Formation of any moral or inte. Wil 

| leQual Excellence, as they are to the Being and Gronu Wl 
| of Plants; and I know not by what Fate and Foly Wil 
IF... it is, that Men are taught not to reckon him equally 
= abſurd that will write Verſes in ſpite of Natur, ll 
with that Gardiner that ſhould, undertake to raiſe a 
Junquil or Tulip without the Help of their reſpeQir: 
Seeds. T9 
As there is no good or bad Quality that does t 
affect both Sexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but tie 
fair Sex muſt have ſuffered by an Affectation of this Wl 
Nature, at leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effed Wl 
of it is in none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite | >. 
Characters of Czlia and Iras ; Cælia has all the Charm: Wh 
of Perſon, together with an abundant Sweetneſs of 
Nature, but wants Wit, and has a very ill Voice; 
Iras is ugly and ungenteel, but has Wit and god | 
Senſe : If Cælia would be filent, her Beholders would | 
adore her; if Jras would talk, her Hearers would 
admire her; but Cælia's Tongue runs inceſſantly, | 
while TJras gives herſelf ſilent Ars and ſoft Languors; i 
ſo that tis difficult to perſuade one's ſelf that Celis 
has Beauty and Jas Wit: Each neglects her own } 
Excellence, and is ambitious of the other's Character; 
Iras would be thought to have as much Beauty as Cælia, 
and Celia as much Wit as Jas. i 

The great Misfortune of this Affectation is, that 
Men not only loſe a good Quality, but alſo W 
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A one: They not only are unfit for what they were 
zned, but they aſſign themſelves to what they 
not fit for; and inſtead of making a very good 
zure one Way, make a very ridiculous one another. 
mant be would have been ſatisfied with her natural 
mplexion, ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by 
e Name of the Olive Beauty; but Semantbe has taken 
d an Affectation to White and Red, and is now di- 
nguiſhed by the Character of the Lady that paints 
well. In a word, could the World be reformed to 
e Obedience of that famed Dictate, Follow Nature, 
rich the Oracle of Deipbos proncunced to Cicero 
ben he conſulted what Courſe of Studies he ſhould 
rue, we fhou!'d ſee almoſt every Man as eminent 
his proper Sphere as Tully was in his, and ſhould 
a very ſhort time find Tmpertinence and Affectation 
nimed from among the Women, and Coxcombs 
md falſe Characters from among the Men, For my 
part, I could never corfider this prepoſterous Repug- 
ancy to Nature any otherwiſe, than not only as the 
rreateſt Folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
-rimes, fince it is a direct Oppofition to the Diſpo- 
tion of Providence, and (as Tally expreſſes it) like 
ne Sin of the Giants, an actual Rebellion againit 
caven. 2 
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Oi 5 erarnuigcct worth Orr AAN e, 

Kader tderdor]s; Tiauyore xepgs 'A x aan, 

MiaToy]sc *Exdspyor' d 5 ppire Tiprer” axx ay, 
Hom. II. 1. v. 471, 


With Hymns divine the joyous Banguet ends; 
The Pæans lengthen'd till the Sun deſcends : 
The Greeks reftor'd the grateful Notes prolong; Wil 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the Song. Porr oY 


AM very ſorry to find, by the Opera Bills for thi T 

Day, that we are likely to loſe the greateſt Per. 
former in Dramatick Muſick that is now living, a 
that perhaps ever appeared upon a Stage. I need 
not acquaint my Reader, that I am ſpeaking d 
Signior Nicolini, The Town is highly obliged to th 
Excellent Artiſt," for having ſhewn us the Ta 
Muſick in its Perfection, as well as for that generoul 
Approbation he lately gave to an Opera of our om 
Country, in which the Compoſer endeayoured to d WW: 
Juſtice to the Beauty of the Words, by following tht 
Noble Example, which has been ſet him by the greatel 
Foreign Maſters in that Art. | i F 

I could heartily wiſh there was the ſame Application 
and Endeavours to cultivate and improve our Churct | 


col: 


Muſick, as have been lately beſtqwed on that of the 
Stage, Our Compoſers have one very great Incite- 
ment to it: They are ſure to meet with Excellent 
Words, and at the ſame time, a wonderful Variety « 
them. There is no Paſſion that is not finely expreſſed 
in thoſe parts of the inſpired Writings, which are prope 
for Divine Songs and Anthems, 

There 
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here is 2 certain Coldneſs and Indifference in the 
es of our European Languages, when they are 


dens very luckily, that the Hebrew Idioms run 
the Engliþþ Tongue with a particular Grace and 
ity. Our Language has received innumerable Ele- 
ies and Improvements, from that Infufion of 
raiſms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical 
ages in Hely Writ,* They give a Force and Energy 
or Expreſſion, warm and animate our Language, 
W convey our Thoughts in more ardent and intenſe 
aſes, than any that are to be met with in our 
Tongue. There is ſomething ſo pathetick in this 
of Diction, that it often ſets the Mind in a 
e, and makes our Hearts burn within us. How 
fl and dead does a Prayer appear, that is compoſed 

dhe moſt Elegant and Polite Forms of Speech, which 
= natural to our Tongue, when it is not heighten'd 
that Solemnity of Phraſe, which may be drawn 
m the Sacred Writings. It has been ſaid by ſome 
the Ancients, that if the Gods were to talk with 


hink we may ſay, with Juſtice, that when Mortals 
verſe with their Creator, they cannot do it in fo 
dper a Stile as in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

It any one would judge of the Beauties of Poetry 
at are to be met with in the Divine Writings, and 


x and incorporate with the Exgliſ Language; after 


Tal Tranflation of Horace or Pindar. He will find 
theſe two laſt ſuch an Abſurdity and Confufion of 
le, with ſuch a Comparative Poverty of Imagina- 
dn, as will make him very ſenſible of what I have 
here advancing, 


E 2 Since 


pared with the Oriental Forms of Speech; and it 


„they would certainly ſpeak in Plato's Stile; hut 


amine how kindly the Hebrew Manners of Speech 


ving peruſed the k of Pſalms, let him read a 
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Since we have therefore ſuch a Treaſury of Word 

ſo beautiful in themſelves, and ſo proper for the wi 0 
of Mufick, I cannot but wonder that Perſons of I, a 
ſtinction ſhould give ſo little Attention and | 1 X 
couragement to that kind of Muſick which woll 1 
have its Foundation in Reaſon, and which 09 
improve our Virtue in proportion as it raiſed ou 
Delight. The Paſſions that are excited by ordinal 
Compoſitions generally flow from ſuch filly and abſem 
Occaſions, that a Man is aſhamed to reflect upa 
them ſeriouſly ; but the Fear, the Love, the Sorcon, i 
the Indignation that are awakened in the Mill 
by Hymns and Anthems, make the Heart bei, 1 
and proceed from ſuch Cauſes as are altogether . 
ſonable and praiſe-worthy. Pleaſure and Duty go 
hand in hand, and the greater our Satisfaction is, the 
greater is our Religion, 

Muſick among thoſe who were ſtiled the bela 
People was a Religious Art. The Songs of Sion, wbich 
we have reaſon to believe were in high repute nai 
the Courts of the Eaſtern Monarchs, were notking «lt 
but Pſalms and Pieces of Poetry that adored or cel. 
brated the Supreme Being. The greateſt Conqueit 
in this Holy Nation, after the manner of the old Cn. 
cian Lyricks, did not only compoſe the Words of bu 
Divine Odes, but generally ſet them to Mufick himſel: 
After which, his Works, tho' they were conſecrated; 
the Tabernacle, became the National Entertainment, | 
as well as the Devotion of his People. 

The firſt Original of the Drama was a Religi| 
Worſhip conſiſting only of a Chorus, which was u- 
thing eiſe but a Hymn to a Deity. As Luxury and 
Voluptuouſneſs prevailed over Innocence and Religion, f 
this Form of Worſhip degenerated into Tragedies ; u 4 
which however the Chorus ſo far remembred its fil 
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ce, as to brand every thing that was vicious, and 
oamend every thing that was laudable, to intercede 
n Heaven for the Innocent, and to implore its Ven- 
nce on the Criminal. 


my „er and Heſed intimate to us how this Art 
ed oy ud be applied, when they repreſent” the Muſes as 
rdinan rounding Fupiter, and warbling their Hymns about 
Abl Throne. 1 might ſhew from innumerable Paſſages 


k up 9 Ancient Writers, not only that Vocal and Inſtru- 
orcon, ental Muſick were made uſe of in their Religious 
| Mind orchip, but that their moſt favourite Diverſions 
bette, e filled with Songs and Hymns to their reſpective 


ities. Had we frequent Entertainments of this, 
ature among us, they would not a little purify and 
it our Paſſions, give our Thoughts a proper Turn, 
c cheriſh thoſe Divine Impulſes in the Soul, which 
ery one feels that has not ſtifled them by ſenſual and 
whic moderate Pleaſures, 

_—_ Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes noble Hints in 
ie Mind of the Hearer, and fills it with great Con- 


* | ptions, It ſtrengthens Devotion, and advances Praiſe 
R to Rapture. It lengthens out every Act of Worſhip, 
x; Gr. nd produces more laſting: and permanent Impreſſions 


n the Mind, than thoſe which accompany any tran- 
ent Form of Words that are uttered in the ordinary 
ſethod of Religious Worſhip, 0 
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Hec fludia rer alunt, Fe her, /-- 
cundas res ornant, adverfis ſolatium & per fugium pre. al 
Bent; delectant demi, non 1mpediunt foris ; pernotlan Wl 
nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur. Tull. 

Tbefe Studies improve Youth 5, delight old Age; are th 
Ornament of Proſperity, and Refuge of Adverſity ; pleaſe Wi 
at home 5 are no Incumbrarice abroad 5 lodge with wi 
travel with aus, and retire into the Country with as, 


HE following Letters bear. a pleafing Image of 
the Joys and Satisfactions of a private Life, The 
firſt is from a Gentleman to a Friend, for whom he 
has a very great Reſpect, and to whom he conn 1 
cates the Satisfaction he takes in Retirement; the 
other is a Letter to me, occaſioned by an Ode written 
by my Lapland Lover; this Correſpondent is ſo kind 
as to tranflate another of ScheFer's Songs in a very 
agreeable Manner. I publiſh them together, that the | 
Young and Old may find ſomething in the ſame Paper | 
which may be ſuitable to their reſpective Taſtes in | 
Solitude; for I know no Fault in the Deſcription of 
ardent Defires, provided they are honourable. 
Dear Sir, a 
N * U have obliged me with a very kind Letter; 
by which I find you ſhift the Scene of yourLife iſ 
from the Town to the Country, and enjoy that mixt | 
State which wiſe Men both delight in, and are qua- 
lifted for. Methinks moſt of the Philoſophers and 
Moraliſts have run too much into Extremes, in 
praiſing entirely either Solitude or publick Life; in 


* the former Men generally grow uſeleſs by too - 4 
«© Ref, 
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Reſt, and in the latter are deſtroyed. by too much 
precipitation: As Waters, lying ſtill, putrify and 
re good for nothing; and running violently on, 
jo but the more Miſchief in their Paſſage to others, 


nd are ſwallowed up and loft the ſooner themſelves. 
me hoſe who, like you, can make themſelves uſeful 
ant 


o all States, ſhould be like gentle Streams, that 
ot only glide through lonely Vales - and Foreſts 
mid the Flocks and Shepherds, but viſit populous. 


« the 
pleaſe F owns in their Courſe, and are at once an Orna- 
5 | ent and Service to them. But there is another fort 


of people who ſeem deſigned for Solitude, thoſe I 
aean who have more to hide than to ſhew : As for 
y own part, I am one of thoſe whom Seneca ſays, 
am umbratiles ſunt, ut putent in turbids.eſſe quieguid 


m he Þ , luce %. Some Men, like Pictures, are fitter for 
dan Fa Corner than a full Light; and I believe ſuch as 
_ the nave a naturab Bent to Solitude, are like Waters 
ritten which may be forced into Fountains, and exalted 
kind to a great Height, may make a much nobler Figure, 
very and a much louder Noiſe, but after all run more 
t the | imoothly, equally and plentifully, in their own na- 
aper tural Courſe upon the Ground. The Conſideration 
GW} of this would make me very well contented with the 
n of Poſſeſſion only of, that Quiet which Coroley calls the 
Companion of Obſcurity; but whoever has the 
Muſes too for his Companions, can never be idle 
tter; enough to be uneaſy. Thus, Sir, you fee I would 
r Life flatter myſelf into + wy Opinion of my own Way 
mixt of Living: PlutarcÞ juſt now told me, that tis in 
qua- human Life as in a — at Tables, one may wiſh 
and he had the higheſt Caſt, but if hiSChance be other- 
„ in wiſe, he is even to play it as well as he can, and 
; in make the beſt of it. 
much Tam, SIR, Your maſt obliged, 
Reſt, 


and moſt bumble Servant, 
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x TBE Town being ſo well pleaſed with the fine 3 
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Picture of artleſs Love, which Nature inſpimi WF 

© the Laplander to paint in the Ode you lately printed; 

* wewere in hopes that the ingenious Tranſlator woull 

© have obliged it with the other alſo which Scheffer ha 

© given us; but fince he has not, a much inferior Hand 3 

© has ventured to ſend you this. 2 
© It is a Cuſtom with the Northern Lovers to dien 

© themſelves with a Song, . whilſt they journey througi Wn 

© the fenny Moors to pay a Viſit to their Miſtreſſ 

* This is addreſſed by the Lover to his Rain-Dech Wl 

* which is the Creature that in that Country ſupplia # 

the Want of Horſes. The Circumſtances which ſuc- i 

© ceſhvely preſent themſelves to him in his Way, ate, x 
© I believe you will think, naturally interwoven. | 

© The Anxiety of Abſence, the Gdoomineſs of the q | 

© Roads, and his Reſolution of frequenting only thoſe, } 1 
* ſince thoſe only can carry him to the Object of b 

© Defires; the Diſſatisfaction he expreſſes even at i | 

* greateſt Swiftneſs with which he is carried, and hit 

* joyful Surpriſe at an unexpected Sight of his Miſtreſs | 
as ſhe is bathing, ſeem beautifully - defcribed in 1 
Original. 

If all thoſe pretty Images of Rural Nature are lot | 
in the Imitation, yet poſſibly you may think fit to 
let this ſupply the Place of a long Letter, when 
Want of Leiſure or Indiſpoſjtion for Writing wil 
© not permit our being entertaiſſed by your own Hand. 
I propoſe ſuch a Time, becauſe tho' it is natural to 
have a Fondnas for what one does one's ſelf, yet 
* 1 affure you I would not have any thing of mine 
* Uifplace a ſingle Line of yours, 


* 


I. Haft, 


LE) 
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I, 
e, my Rain-Deer, and let us nimbly go 
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he fine C. 


Our am'rous Journey through this dreary Waſte ; 
ofpiry . 7 Rain-Deer,! fill fill thou art tos flew, 
rn Wo Love demands the Lightning's Haſie. 


II. 


wor 
fer hu ound us far tbe Ruſby Moors are ſpread : 
r Han; Son 227 tbe Sun withdraw his chearful Ray; 


rkling and tir'd we Hall the Marſhes tread, 
50 Lay unſung to cheat the tedious Way. 


«ive: 
| III. 


hrougt W | 

— „y Length of thefe unjoyous Moors 
— Does al! the flocu' ry N eadocur Pride excel ; 
upplic! 3 rough theſe I fly to ber my Soul adores, 


ch ſuc. © flow'ry Meudocus, empty Pride, Farewcl, 
J IV. 


=| rb Moment from the Charmer Fm confin'd, 

of the = Hy Breaſt is tortur'd with impatient Fires 3 
thoſe, ly, my Rain- Deer, Ay fwwifter than the Wind, 
of l fardy Feet wing with my fierce Deſires, 
at the 3 J V. 


ur pleaſing Toil will then be ſoon o erpaid, 

And thou, in Wonder loft, ſhall view my Fair, 

dmire each Feature of the lovely Maid, 

Her artleſs Charms, ber Bloom, ber ſprigbily Air, 
V 


nd hit 
iſtreſ 4 
in the 


e loſt 

fit to 
When 
wil 


But lo with graceful Motion there ſbe ſewims, 
Gently removing each ambitious Wave ; 


I be crowding Waves trnaſported claſp ber Lins : 


Tang ben, when, ob <uben hall I ſuch Freedoms bave f 
P 2 vain, ye 2 er faſt ye go, 
0 To hide her from a Lover's ardegt Gaze : 


Prom every; Touch ye more tranſparent grow, 
Aud all reveal d the beauteous Wanton Plaps. T 
Tueſday, 
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5375 facundis Gratia dictis. 
Ovid. Met. I. 13. v. 127. 


Eleguent Words a graceful Manner wank, | 
OST Foreign Writers who have given any Ch 
rafter of the Engliſh Nation, whatever Vice 

they aſcribe to it, allow in general, that the People } 3 
are naturally Modeſt. It proceeds perhaps from this il 
our National Virtue, that our Orators are obſerved t» i 
make uſe of leſs Geſture or Action than thoſe d 2 
other Countries. Our Preachers ſtand ſtock ſtill in te 
Pulpit, and will not ſo much as move a Finger to ſt i 0 
off the beſt Sermons in the World. We meet with | x + 2 
the ſame ſpeaking Statues at our Bars, and in all pub- Wl 
lick Places of Debate, Our Words flow from us in a 
ſmooth continued Stream, without thoſe Strainings of Wl 
the Voice, Motions of the Body, and Majeſty of the Wi 
Hand which are ſo much celebrated in the Orators of 
Greece and Rome, We can talk of Life and Death in 
cold Blood, and keep our Temper in a Diſcourſe which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. 'Though }F 
our Zeal breaks out in the fineſt Tropes and Figures, 
it is not able to ſtir a Limb about us. I have heard 1 | 
it obſerved more than once by thoſe who have ſeen Wl 
Ttaly, that an untravelled Engliſpman cannot "reliſh all al 
the Beauties of Italian Pictures, becauſe the Poſtures 
which are expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are pe- 
culiar to that Country, One who has not ſeem an Hakan 
in the Pulpit, will not know what to make of that 
noble Geſture in Raplael's Picture of St. Paul preach- 
ing 
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at Athens, where the Apoſtle is repreſented as lift- 
up both his Arms, and pouring out the Thunder 
his Rhetorick amidſt an Audience of Pagan Phi- 
her s. | 
"f 1 is certain that proper Geſtures and vehement 
tions of the Voice cannot be too much ſtudied 
a publick Orator. They are a kind of Comment 
what he utters, and enforce every thing he ſays, 
rn weak Hearers, better than the ſtrongeſt Argu- 
ot he can make uſe of. They keep the Audience 
ake, and fix their Attention to what. is delivered 
them, at the ſame time that they ſhew the Speaker 
in earneſt, and affected himſelf with what he fo 
ſſionately recommends to others. Violent Geſture 
—_—_d V ociferation naturally ſhake the Hearts of the 
—mnorant, and fill them with a kind of Religious Hor- 
. Nothing is more frequent than to ſee Women 
eep and tremble at the Sight of a moving Preacher, 
o' he is placed quite out of their Hearing; as in 
gland we very frequently ſee People lulled aſleep 
rith ſolid and elaborate Diſcourſes of Piety, who 
ould be warmed and tranſported otit of themſelves 
y the Bellowing and Diſtortions of Enthuſiaſm, 
If Nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch an Emo- 
jon of Voice and Body, has ſuch an Influence on 
Mens Minds, what. might we not expect from many 
f thoſe admirable Diſcourſes which are printed in our 
Tongue, were they delivered with a becoming Fer- 
our, and with the moſt agreeable Graces of Voice 
and Geſture ? 
We are told that the great Latin Orator very much 
mpaired his Health by this /aterum contentio, this Vehe- 
mence of Action, with which he uſed to deliver him- 
elf, The Greek Orator was likewiſe ſo very famous 
or this Particular in Rhetorick, that one of his An- 
tagoniſts, 
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tagoniſts, whom he had baniſhed from Aurbens, 
over the Oration which had procured his Banifhmay, 
and fecing his Friends admire it, could not forte 
aſking them, if they were ſo much affected by wi 
bare reading of it, how much more they would h 
been alarmed, had they heard him actually throwin ill 
out ſuch a Storm of Eloquenee ? 1 

How cold and dead a Figure, in compariſon of 4] 
-two great Men, does an Orator often make at ti 
Britiſh Bar, holding up his Head, wich the moſt ini. 
pid Serenity, and ſtrolting the ſides of a long Wiz u 
reaches down to his Middle 2. The truth of it a, 
there is often notti ng more ridiculous than the Geſtun i 
of an Engliſb Speaker; you fee ſome of them runnin i 
Their Hands into their Pockets as far as ever they ea 
thruſt them, and others looking with great Attention Jp 
on a piece of Paper that has nothing written init; WF 
you may Tee many a ſmart Rhetorician turning i; 
Hat in his Hands, moulding it into ſeveral different 
Coch, examining ſometimes the Lining of it, a 
ſometimes the Button, during the whole courſe of hi 
Harangue. A deaf Man would think he was Cheap 
ning a Beaver, hen perhaps he is talking of the Fat 
of the Britiſp Nation. I remember when I Ws: 
young Man, and uſed to frequent Veſminſler- Hal, 
there was a Counfellor who never pleaded without? 
Piece of Packthread in his Hand, which he uſed 9 
twiſt about a Thumb or a Finger, all the While be 
was ſpeaking: The Wags of thoſe Days uſed to eil 
it the Thread of his Diſcourſe, for he was not able to 
utter a Word without it. One of his Clients, wie 
was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from kim on 
Day in the midſt of his Pleading ; but he had better 
have let it alone, for he loſt his Cauſe by his Jet. 
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T have all along acknowledged myſelf to be a dumb 
an, and therefore may be thought a very improper 
erſon to give Rules for Oratory ; but I believe every 
Ine will agree with me in this, that we qught either 
d lay aſide all kinds of Geſture, (which ſeems to he 
ery ſuitable to the Genius of our Nation) or at leaſt 
> make uſe of ſuch only as are graceful and ex- 
reffive. 0 
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Decet affecbus animi neque ſe nimilm erigere, nec ſubja- 
cere ſerviliter. Tull. de Finibus. 
1 a 
„ end keep cur Paſſions from being exalted above 
| meaſure or ſervitely depreſs" d. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Have always been a very great Lover of your 
Speculations, as well in Regard to the Subject, as 
to your Manner of treating it. Human Nature I 
* always thought the moſt uſeful Ohject of human 
© Reaſon, and to make the Conſideration of it plea- 
* fant and entertaining, I always thought the beſt 
* Employment of human Wit : Other Parts of Phila- 
* ſophy may perhaps make us wiſer, but this not only 
* anſwery that End, but makes us better too, Hence 
[© it was that the Oracle pronounced Socrates the 
* wiſeſt of all Men living, becauſe he judiciouſty - 
made choice of human Nature for the Object of his 
Thoughts; an Inquiry into which as much exceeds 
* all other Learning, as it is of more Conſequence to 
* adjuſt the true Nature and Meafures of Right and 
Vor, I. F 0 Wrong, 
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© Wrong, than to ſettle the Diſtance of the Planen 

© and compute the Times of their Circumvolutions. 
© One good Effect that will immediately ariſe fra 

© a near Obſervation of human Nature, is that w 

© ſhall ceaſe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Mn 

© are ufed to reckon wholly unaccountable ; for x 

© nothing is produced without a Cauſe, ſo by &. Ml 

© ſerving the Nature and Courſe of the Paſſions, w 

© ſhall be able to trace every Action from its firſt Con. 

< ception to its Death. We ſhall no more admire « 

bu 

c 

4 

c 

o 

. 

4 


the Proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius, when "i 
know the one was actuated by a cruel Jealouſy, d 
other by a furious Ambition; for the Actions d 
Men follow their Paſſions as naturally as Light tos 
Heat, or as any other Effect flows from its Cauſe; 
Reaſon muſt be employed i in adjuſting the Paſſions, 
but they muſt ever remain the Principles of Action. 
© The ſtrange and abſurd Variety that is ſo apps 
© rent in Mens Actions, ſhews plainly they gan nem 
© proceed immediately from Reaſon; ſo pure a Four- 
© tain emits no ſuch troubled Waters: They mul 
© neceſſarily ariſe from the Paſſions, which are to 
Mind as the Winds to a Ship, they only can mow 
< it, and they too often deſtroy it; if fair and geatk 
© they guide it into the Harbour; if contrary and i 
* rious, they overſet it in the Waves: In the fame 
4 
4 
— 
c 
* 
4 
« 


manner is the Mind aſſiſted or endangered by ti 
Paſſions; Reaſon muſt then take the Place of Pilot 
and can never fail of ſecuring her Charge if the de 
not wanting to herſelf: The Strength of the Pa- 
ſions will never be accepted as an Excuſe for com- 
plying with them; they were & ſigned fer Subjes 
tion; and if a Man ſuffers them to get the upp 
Hand, he then betrays the Liberty of -kis own Soul, 
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© As Nature has'framed the ſeveral Species of Beings 
as it were in a Chain, ſo Man ſeems to be placed as 
the middle Link between Angels and Brutes : Hence 
he participates both of Fleſh and Spirit by an ad- 
mirable Tie, which in him occaſions perpetual War 
of Paſſions; and as a Man inclines to the angelick 
or brute Part of his Conſtitution, he is then deno- 
minated good or bad, virtuous or wicked ; if Love, 
Mercy, and Good-nature prevail, they ſpeak him of 
the Angel; if Hatred, Cruelty, and Envy predomi- 
nate, they declare his Kindred to the Brute. Hence 
it was that ſome of the Ancients imagined, that as 
Men in this Life inclined more to the Angel or the 
Brute, ſo after their Death they ſhould tranſmigrate 
into the one or the other; and it would be no un- 
pleaſant Notion to conſider the ſeveral Species of 
Brutes, into which we may imagine that Tyrants, 
Miſers, the Proud, Malicious, and Ill- natured might 
be changed. 

© As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions are 
in all Men, but appear not in all ; Conſtitution, 
Education, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and 
the like Cauſes may improve or abate the Strength 
of them, but ſtill the Seeds remain, which are ever 
ready to ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragement, 
I have heard a Story of a good religious Man, who, 
having been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very 
modeſt in Publick by a careful Reflexion he made 
on his Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in 
Secret, wherein he had his Friſks and Capers; 
and if we had an Opportunity of examining the 
Retirement of the ſtricteſt Philoſophers, no doubt but 
we ſhould find perpetual Returns of thoſe Paffions 
they ſo artfully conceal from the Publick. I re- 
member Mzchizwvel obſerves, that every State ſhould 
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entertain a perpetual Jealouſy of its Neighbour 


7 time it muſt be careful, that it don't fo far breal 


tion between the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion 


© that ſo it ſhould never be unprovided when a 
© Emergenty happens ; in like manner ſhould the R. 
© fon' be perpetually on its Guard againſt the Paſſions WW 
and never ſuffer them to carrywon any Defign tha 
may be deſtructive cf its Security; yet at the um 


c their Strength as to render them contemptible, ail 
© confequently itſelf unguarded. ; 
The Underſtanding being of its ſelf too flow u 
C lazy to exert itſelf into Action, it's neceſſam it Wi 
© ſhould be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the 
E Paſſions, which may preſerve it from ſtagnating and i 
Corruption; ſor they are neceſſary to the Health of Wl 
2 the Mind, as the Circulation of the animal Spirits =? 
© to the Health of the Body; they keep it in Lf, 
© and Strength and Vigour ; noris it poſſible for the 3 
Mind to perform its Offices without their Aſſiſtance: Wl 
© theſe Motions are given us with our Being; the) il 
E are little Spirits that are born and die with us; wh 
© fornie they are mild, eaſy and gentle, to others way- 
ward and unruly, yet never too ſtrong for the 
© Reins of Reaſon and the Guidance of Judgment. 
© We may generally obſerve a pretty nice Propor- 


© the greateſt Genius's have commonly the ſtrongell 
E Affections, as, on the other hand, the weaker Pa- 
« derſtandings have generally the weaker Paſhons; 
C and 'tis fit the Fury of the Courſers ſhould not be 
© too great for the Strength of the Charioteer, Young 
© Men whoſe Paſſions are not a little unruly, give {mal 
© Hopes of their ever being confiderable ; the Fire «i 
© Youth will of courſe abate, and is a Fault, if it bea 
Fault, that mends every Day; but furely, unleſs a Man 
* has Pire in Youth, he can hardly have Warmih in 
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Old Age. We muſt therefore be very - cautious, 


ea while we think to regulate the Paſſions, we 


ſhould quite extinguiſh them, which is putting out 
the Light of the Soul ; for to be without Paſſion, or 
o be hurried away with it, makes a Man equally 
lind. The extraordinary Severity uſed in moſt of 
our Schools has this fatal Effect, it breaks the Spring 
of the Mind, and moſt certainly deſtroys more good 
Genius's than it can poſſibly improve. And ſurely 
tis a mighty Miſtake that the Paſſions ſhould be ſo 
intirely ſubdued ; for little Irregularities are ſome- 


too, ſince they are frequently attended with the 
greateſt Perfections. All great Genius's have Faults 


mixed with their Virtues, and reſemble the flaming 


Buſh which has Thorns amongſt Lights. 

© Since therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of 
human Actions, we muſt endeavour to manage 
them ſo as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them 
under ſtrift Command; we muſt govern them rather 
like free Subjects than Slaves, leſt, while we intend 
to make them obedient, they become abject, and 
unfit for thoſe great Purpoſes to which they were 


have any Regard to that Se& of Philoſophers, who 
ſo much inſiſted upon an abſolute Indifference and 
Vacancy from all Paſſion; for it ſeems to me a 
Thing very inconſiſtent, for a Man to diveſt himſelf 
of Humanity, in order to acquire Tranquillity of 
Mind, and to eradicate the very Principles of Action, 
becauſe it's poſſible they may produce ill Effects. 
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deſigned, For my part I muſt confeſs I could never 


Jan, SIX, 
Tour AﬀeRionate Admirer, %. 
Ta B. i W 
F 3 Thurſday, 
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Aa ſæo contingere cuncta lepore. 
N Lucr. lib, 1. V. 937 


To grace each Subject with enliv' ning Wit, 


RATIAN very oſten recommends the fine Taſte, 

as the utmoſt Perfection of an accompli 
Man. As this Word ariſes very often in Converſe 
tion, I ſhall endeavour to give ſome Account of it 
and to lay down Rules how we may know whether 
we are poſſeſſed of it, and how we may acquire that 
fine Taſte of Writing, which is ſo much talked of 
#mong the Polite World. | 

Moſt Languages make uſe of this Metaphor, to ex- 

prefs that Faculty of the Mind, which Ciſtinguiſhes 
all the moſt concealed Faults and niceſt Perfections in 
Writing. We may be ſure this Metaphor would net 
have been ſo general in all Tongues, had there not 
deen a very great Conformity between that Mental 
Paſte, which is the Subject of this Paper, and that 
Senfitive Taſte, which gives us a Reliſh of every di. 
| ferent Flavour that affects the Palate, According) 
we find, there are as many Degrees of Refinement in 
the intellectual Faculty, as in the Senſe, which s 
marked out by this common Denomination. 

I knew a Perſon who poſſeſſed the one in ſo great a 
Perfection, that aſter having taſted ten different Kinds 
of Tea, he would diſtinguiſh, without ſeeing the Co- 
lour of it, the particular Sort which was offered him; 
and not only ſo, but any two Sorts of them that were 
mixt together in an equal Proportion; nay, he has 
earried the Experiment ſo far, as upon taſting the 
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mpoſition of three different Sorts, to name the Par- 
s from whence the three feveral Ingredients were 
ken. A Man of a fine Taſte in Writing will diſcern, 
ter the ſame manner, not only the general Beauties 
d Imperfections of an Author, but diſcover the ſe- 
ral Ways of thinking and expreſſing himſelf, which 
verſiſy him from all other Authors, with the ſeveral 
oreign Infuſigns of Thought and Language, and the 
ticular Authors from whom they were borrowed. / 
After having thus far explained what is generally 
zeant by a fine Taſte in Writing, and ſhewn the Pro- 
riety of the Metaphor which is uſed on this 

think 1 may define it to be that Faculty of the Soul, 
hich diſcerns the BYuties of an Author with Pleaſure, 
ad the Imperfictions with Diſlike. If a Man would 
now whether he is poſſeſſed of this Faculty, I would 


to ex ave him read over the celebrated Works of Antiquity, 
guiſhez Wwhich have ſtood the Teſt of ſo many different Ages 


and Countries, or thoſe Works among the Moderns 
which have the SanCtion of the Politer Part of our 
ontemporaries. If upon the Peruſal of ſuch Writings 
e does not find himſelf delighted in an extraordinary 
Manner, or if, upon reading the admired Paſſages in 
ry dif. fach Authors, he findyga Coldneſs and Indifference in 
ding his Thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is too uſual 
ent in among taſteleſs Readers) that the Author wants thoſe 
uch s perfections which have been admired in him, but that 
he himſelf wants the Faculty of diſcovering them. 
reat 2 He ſhould, in the ſecond Place, be very careful to 
Kinds WF obſerve, whether he taſtes the diftlinguifhing Perſec · 
ie Co- tions, or, if I may be allowed to call them fo, the 
him ; WY Specifick Qualities of the Author whom he peruſes ; 
whether he is particularly pleaſed with Lavy for his 
Manner of telling a Story, with Salluſi for his enter- 
ing into thoſe internal Principles of Action which 
ariſe 


n 
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ariſe from the Characters and Manners of the Perl * 


he defcribes, or with Tacitus for his difplaying th 
outward Motives of Safety and Intereſt, which'yn 
Birth to the whole Series of TranſaQions which on 
relates. | 
He may likewiſe confider, how differently be 
affected by the ſame Thought, which preſents ith 1 
in a great Writer, from what he is when he fink 
delivered by a Perſon of an ordinary Genius. 1 * 5 
there is as much Difference in apprehending a dn A 
clothed in Ciceros Language, and that of a comma 
Author, as in ſeeing an Object by the Light &1 
Taper, or by the Light of the Sug. . | 
It is very difficult to lay down Rules for the nu 
quirement of ſuch a Taſte as that I am here ſpeakinn 
of. The Faculty muſt in ſame degree be born will 
us, and it very often happens, that thoſe who haz” 
other Qualities in Perfection are wholly void of th 
One of the moſt eminent Mathematicians of the Axl 
has aſſured me, that the greateſt Pleaſure he took wlll 
reading Virgil, was in examining /Zneas his vo 
by the Map; as I queſtion not but many a mdf 
Compiler of Hiſtory would be delighted with iu 
more in that Divine Author, than the bare Matten i 
Fact. F 
But notwithſtanding this Faculty muſt in ſown 
meaſure be born with us, there are ſeveral Mete 
for Cultivating and Improving it, and without 1 
it will be very uncertain, and of little uſe to tn 
Perſon that poſſeſſes it. The moſt natural Meta 
for this Purpoſe. is to be converſant among the Wiki 
ings of the moſt Polite Authors. A Man who ln 
any Reliſh for fine Writing, either diſcovers nl 
Beauties, or receives ſtronger Impreſſions from m 
Maſterly Strokes of a great Author every time # 
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es him; Beſides that he naturally wears himſeli 
the ſame manner of Speaking and Thinking, 

dnverſation with Men of a Polite Genius is ano- 
Method for improving our natural Taſte. It is 
afſible for a Man of the greateſt Parts to conſider 
thing in its whole Extent, and in all its Variety 
ights. Every Man, beſides thoſe General Obſer- 
dns which are to be made upon an Author, forms 
al Reflexions that are peculiar to his own manner 
hinking ; ſo that Converſation will naturally fur- 
us with Hints which we did not attend to, and 
us enjoy other Mens Parts and Reflexions as 
as our own. This is the beſt Reaſon I can give 
he Obſervation which ſeveral have made, that 


my ok great Genius in the ſame Way of Writing, 

peak ie m riſe up ſingly, but at certain Periods of Time 

seher, and in a Body; as they did at Rome 
* 


2 Reign of Auguſtus, and in Greece about the Age 
Focrates, I cannot think that Corneille, Racine, 
ere, Boileau, la Fontaine, Bruyere, Beſſu, or the 


of 6h 
the A 


took uf 1 zers, would have written ſo well as they have done, 
Youu they not been Friends and Contemporaries. 
= 2 is likewiſe neceſſary for a Man who would form 


umſelf a finiſhed Taſte of good Writing, to be well 
ed in the Works of the beſt Criticks beth Ancient 
Modern. I muſt confeſs that I could wiſh there 
e Authors of this Kind, who beſide the Mechanical 
les which a Man of very liftle Taſte may diſcourſe 
dn, would enter into the very Spirit and Seul of 
Writing, and ſhew us the ſeveral Sources of that 
aſure which riſes in the Mind upon the Peruſal of 
hoble Work. Thus although in Poetry it be abſo- 
ly neceffary that the Unities of Time, Place and 
ion, with other Points of the ſame Nature, ſhould 
thoroughly explained and underfiood ; there is ſtill 
ſomething 


atters d 


n ſon 
Method 
t ble 


Methdlf 
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ſomething more eſſential to the Art, ſomething wil 
elevates and aſtoniſhes the Fancy, and gives a C 
neſs of Mind to the Reader, which few of the | 
befides Longinus have conſidered. 

Our general Taſte in England is for Epigram, 
of Wit, and forced Conceits, which have no mam 
of Influence, either for the bettering or enlarging g g 
Mind of him who reads them, and have been carefil - 
avoided by the greateſt Writers, both among the 1 
cients and Moderns, I have endeavoured in ſeye 
of my Speculations to baniſh this Cothic Taſte, wid 
has taken "poſſeſſion among us. I entertained th 
Town for a Week together with an Eſſay upon Wit 
in which I endeavoured to detect ſeveral of thoſe i 
kinds which have been admired in the different ar . 
of the World; and at the ſame time to ſhew We 
the Nature of true Wit confiſts. 1 afterwards g. 
an Inſtance of the great Force which lies in a naturd} 
Simplicity of Thought to affect the Mind of tf 
Reader, from ſuch vulgar Pieces as have little cf 
befides this fingle Qualification to recommend then, 
I have likewiſe examined the Works of the greate 
Poet which our Nation or perhaps any other has pri. 
duced, and particularized moſt of thoſe rational a 
manly Beauties which give a Value to that Divine 
Work. I ſhall next Saturday enter upon an Eſſay «Wn 
the Pleaſures of the Imagination, which, though it hls 
conſider that Subject at large, will perhaps ſuggeſt u 
the Reader what it is that gives a Beauty to maty 
Paſſages of the fineſt Writers both in Proſe and Vers 
As an Undertaking of this Nature is intirely new, 1 
queſtion not but it will be received with Candour, 0 
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bo ie Friday, June 20. 

1 Dum foris ſunt, nibil videtur mundius, 

) 1 „egi conpeſitum guidguam, nec magis elegans : 

rging 1 24, cum amatore ſus cum ceenant, Liguriunt, 

War um videre ingluviem, ſordes, inepiam, 

the in beef ſole fint domi, atgue avide cibi, 

n ſv Es £490 cx Jure Heſterno panem atrum worent : 

e, wii af Ve omnia bac, ſalus eft adoleſcentulis, 

ined * Ter. Eun. Act. 5. Sc. 4. 

don Wil ben they are abroad, nothing is ſo clean, and nicely 

hoſe fl: dr -//ed ; and, ꝛbben at Supper with a Gallant, they 

ent Ar do but piddle, and pick the cboiceſt Bits: but, to ſee 
beir Naſtineſs and Poverty at home, their Gluttony,s 

rds g and bow they devour black Cruſts dipped in Yeſterday” 


| natudl Prob, is 4 perfect Antidote againſt Wenching, 


irt Hoxntycoms, who diſguiſes his pre- 
ſent Decay by viſiting the Wenches of the 


d then, WW wn only by way of Humour, told us, that the laſt 
greatel iny Night he with Sir Ro GER px CoverLtEyY 
has pm. as driven into the Temple Cloifter, whither had 
nal and caped alſo a Lady moſt exactly dreſſed from Head 
Din Foot. WIr 1 made no Scruple to acquaint us, 
Eflay y at ſhe ſaluted him very familiarly by his Name, and 


rning immediately to the Knight, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſup- 
oiled that was his good Friend, Sir Ro ER D 
OVERLEY: Upon which nothing leſs could follow 
ban Sir RoGrr's Approach to Salutation, with, 
ladam, the ſame at your Service. She was dreſſed in 
| black Tabby Mantua and Petticoat, without Rib- 
ons ; her Linen ſtriped Muſlin, and in the whole in 
n agreeable Second-Mourning ; decent Dreſſes being 

often 
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often affected by the Creatures of the Town, at 
conſulting Cheapneſs and the Pretenſions to 
She went on with a familiar eaſy Air. Your Fra 
Mr. HonzycoMns, is a little ſurpriſed to fe] 
Woman here alone and unattended ; but I diſmil 
my Coach at the Gate, and tripped it down to 
Counſel's Chambers; for Lawyers Fees take up y 
much of a ſmall diſputed Jointure to admit any ol 
Expences but meer Neceffaries. Mr. Hox x vc bi J 
begged they might have the Honour of | ſetting wil 
down, for Sir Ro As Servant was gone to cal 
Coach. In the Interim the Footman returned, wa 
no Coach to be had; and there appeared nothing wh 

be done but truſting herſelf with Mr. Mont Tν,jõ]·ã 


my 


- IT I TR. & 4 


and his Friend, to wait at the Tavern at the Gil 
for a Coach, or to be ſubje@ed-to all the Ig 
nence ſhe muſt meet with in that publick Place. u 
HoxztycomM.s being a Man of Honour dem 
the Choice o& the firſt, and Sir Ro G x x, as the 
ter Man, took the Lady by the Hand, leading © 
all the Shower, covering her with his Hat, and n 
lanting a familiar Acquaintance through Rm 
young Fellows, who winked at Sutey in the State nn 
march'd off, Witt Hoxzycom » bringing ill 
the Reir. 

Much Importunity prevailed upon the Fair one 
admit of a Collation, where, after declaring ſhe i 
no Stomach, and eatca a Couple of Chickens, fervor 
ed a Truſſe of Sallet, and drunk a full Bottle to 
Share, ſhe ſung the old Man's Wiſh to Sir Rosi 
The Knight left the Room for ſome time after wn 
per, and writ the following Billet, which he cone 
to Sukey, and Sukey to her Friend WI1i II Hen 
C O N B. WII I has given it to Sir AN 11 
FaztyoORT, who read it laſt Night to the Club 
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Madam, 
Am not ſo meer a Country-Gentleman, but I 
can gueſs at the Law-Buſineſs you had at the 
emple, If you would go down to the Country and 
eave off all your Vanities but your Singing, let 
e know at my Lodgings in Bero-Street, Covent- 
—_ and you ſhall be encouraged by 


Your bumble Servant, 


Roo Ez pt CovrRTLT v. 


y good Friend could not well ſtand the Rallery 
hich was riſing upon him; but to put a Stop to it 
deliver d Witt HoxnztycomMs the following 
ter, and defired him to read it to the Board, 


fr, SPECTATOR, 


AVING ſeen a Tranſlation of one of the 
Chapters in the Carticles into Engliſh Verſe in- 
rted among your late Papers, I have ventured to 
end you the 7th Chapter of the Proverbs in a poe- 
ical Dreſs. If you think it worthy appearing among 


our Speculations, it will be a ſufficient Reward 
or the Trouble of 


Your conſtant Reader, 
A. B. 


Y S:r, th" Inſtruction that my Words impart, 
Grave en the living Tablet of thy Heart; 
a al the wwholſom Precebts that I give, 
erw toi th ſtricteſt Reverence, and live. 
er all thy Sony be te Wiſdem paid, 
t ber Protection and imtlare ber Ad; 
e may keep thy Seul from Shores cure, 


care 5 Fee: Arg frem the Harler' i Deer, 
&Y- G 
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Who with curs'd Charms lures th Unwary in, 

And ſootbs with Fla:tery their Souls to Sin, 
Once from my Window as I caft mine Eye, 

On thoſe that paſt d in giddy Numbers by, 

A Youth among the fooliſh Touths I ſpy'd, 

Who took not ſacred Wiſdom for bis Guide. py 

Juſt as the Sun withdrew his cooler Light, = 
And Evening ſoft led on the Shades of N bu, = 
He flole in covert Twilight to bis Fate, * 
Aid pa ſi' d the Corner near the Harlot's Cate; 
When lo, a Woman comes ! 
Looſe ber Attire, and ſuch ber glaring Dreſs, 
As aptly did the Harlat s Mind expreſs : 

Subtle ſbe is, and practis'd in the Arts, 

By wwbich the Warten conquer beedleſs Hearts ; 
Stubborn and loud ſhe is, ſbe bates ber Home, 
Varying ber Place and Form; ſbe loves to roam; 
Now foe's within, now in the Street does foray, 
Now at each Corner fande, and waits ber Prey, 
Tbe Yonto foe feiz'd ; and laying now afide 
LU Modeſty, the Females jufteſt Pride, 

Sbe ſaid, with an Embrace, Here at my Her ſe 
Peace-rfferings are, this Day I paid my Nc: 
1 therefore came abroad to meet my Dear, 

And lo, in bappy Hour I. find thee bere. 

My ele Pre adorn d, ard oer my Bed 
Le Cov rings of the rich:ft Tap firy ſpread, 
With Linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought, 
Ard Carvings by the C::rious Artiſt wrought : 
It wants ro Glad Perfume Arabia yields 
In all ber Citron Groves, and ſpicy Fields; 
Here all ber ficre cf r:cheft Odeurs meets, 

Tl lay thee in 4 Wilderneſs of Sweets, 
Whatever to the Senſe can grateful be 
J beve cellefFed there I want but thits 
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Huſvand's gone a Journey far away, 


am' d for bis Return a diſtant Day. 


pon her Tongue did ſuch ſmooth Mi, bief davell, 


from ber Lips ſuch welcome Flatt ry fell, 
unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters ty'd, 
end bis Reaſon, and with Eaſe comply d. 
does the Ox to his own Slaughter go, 
thus is ſenſeleſs of th* impending Blow. 
s flies the fimple Bird into the Snare, 

r feilful Fowolers for bis Life prepare. 

let my Sons attend. Attend may they 

m Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray 


inſt the wily Wanton's pleaſing Arti; 
Care direct their Steps, nor turn aſtray 
ead the Paths of ber deceitful Way ; 
they tos late of ber fell Power complain, 


b Gold be took abroad, and long will ſtay: 


them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 


all, wwbere many mightier have been Slain. T 


411 Saturday, June 21. 


fvia Pier idum peragro loca, nullius ant? 
rita ſo/o : juvat integros accedere fonteis, 
Le baurire : 
Inſpired I trace the Muſes Seats, 
Untroden yet : tis ſweet to viſit firſt 


G 2 


Lucr. lib. 1. V. 925. 


Uricuch'd and Virgin Streams, and quench my thirft, 


UR Sight is the moſt perſect and moſt delightful 
of all our Senſes. It fills the Mind with the 
geſt Variety of Ideas, converſes with its Objects at 
greateſt Diftance, and continues the longeſt in 
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Action without being tired or ſatiated with its p 
Enjoyments. The Senſe of Feeling can indeed give of 
a Notion of Extenſion, Shape, and all other Idea thai 
enter at the Eye, except Colours; but at the (wil 
time it is very much ſtraitned and confined in vil 
Operations, to the number, bulk, and diſtance of iv 
particular Objects. Our Sight ſeems deſigned to ſw 
ply all theſe Defefts, and may be confidered, a ii 
more delicate and diffuſive kind of Touch, that ſpraa 
itſelf over an infinite Multitude of Bodies, compre 
hends the largeſt Figures, and brings into our =_ A 
ſome of the moſt remote Parts of the Univerſe, | 

It is this Senſe which furniſhes the Imaginatic 
with its Ideas; ſo that by the Pleaſures of the lm I 
gination or Fancy (which I ſhall uſe promiſcuouly] 2 
I hear mean ſuch as arife from viſible Objects, eite ill 
when we have them actually in our View," or wha if 
we call up their Ideas into our Minds by Painting, 
Statues, Deſcriptions, or any the like Occafion, Wy 
cannot indeed have a fingle Image in the Fancy that 
did not make its firſt Entrance through the Sight; 
but we have the Power of retaining, altering and 
compounding thoſe Images, which we have once rt: 
ceived, into all the Varieties of Picture and Vion 
that are moſt agreeable to the Imagination; for by 
this Faculty a Man in a Dungeon is capable of en- 
tertaining himſelf with Scenes and Landſkips more 
beautiſul than any that can be found in the whal 
Compats of Nature. 

There are ſew Words in the Engliſh Language 
which are employed in a more looſe and uncircum- 
ſcribed Senſe than thoſe of the Fancy and the I. 
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gination, I therefore thought it neceſſary to fix and 
determine the Notion cf theſe two Words, as I in- 
tend to make uſe of them in the Thread of my fob 

lowng 
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77 
1 ing Speculations, that the Reader may conceive 
give ily what is the Subject which I proceed upon, I 
en a thereſore deſire him to remember that, by the 
ie fa aſures of the Imagination, I mean only Tach Plea- 
| in u as ariſe originally from Sight, and that 1 divide 
e e Pleaſures into two Kinds: My Defign being firſt 
to ſw au to diſcourfe of thtoſe Primary Pleaſures of the 
Wazination, which intirely proceed from ſuch oOdjects 
5 re before our Eyes; and in the next place to 
compre =! of choſe ſecondary Pleafures of the Imagination 
ir res ich flow from the Ideas of viftble Objects, when 
objects are not actually before the Eye, but are 
ginatm led up into our Memories, or formed into agreeable 
he Im. bons of things that are either Abſent or Fictitious. 
cuoul)) r he Pleaſures of the Imagination, taken in the full 
,, either rent, are not fo groſs as thoſe of Senfe, nor fo 
ed as thoſe of the Underſtanding, The laſt are, 
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intings ed, more preferable, becauſe they are founded on 
* e new Knowledge or Improvement in the Mind 
cy that i Man ; yet it muſt be confeſt that thoſe of the 
e Sight: iagination are as great and tranſporting as the other, 
ing and beautiful Proſpect delights the Soul, as much as 
ited wh Demonſtration z and a Deſcription in Homer has 


4 Viken armed more Readers than a Chapter in Aviſictle. 
for by efides, the Pleaſures of the Imagination have this 
. of Wl dvantage, above thoſe of the Underſtanding, that 
pe mort ey are more obvious, and more eaſy to be acquired, 
e whde t is but opening the Eye, and the Scene enters. 

The Colours paint themſelves on the Fancy, with 
— ery little Attention of Thought or Application of 
circa lind in the Beholder, We are ſtruck, we know not 
har Ta: ow, with the Symmetry of any thing we ſee, and 
fix od  nediately aſſent to the Beauty of an Object, with- 
as 1 in- WP inquiring into the particular Cauſes and Occaſions 
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A Man of a polite Imagination is let into-a/gy 
many Pleaſures, that the Vulgar are not capable 
receiving. He can converſe with a Picture, and fi 
an agreeable Companion in a Statue. He meets wii 
a ſecret Refreſhment in a Deſcription, and often (wn 
a greater Satisfaction in the Proſpect of Fields will 
Meadows, than another does in the Poſſeſſion. 
gives him, indeed, a kind of Property in every ui 
he' ſees, and makes the moſt rudg uncultivated Pull 
of Nature adminiſter to his Pleaſures : So that he loin 
upon the World, as it were, in another Light, a 
diſcovers in it a Multitude of Charms, that conc 
themſelves from the generality of Mankind. = 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how il 
he idle and innocent, or have a Reliſly of any Pleaſum 
that are not Criminal; every Diverſion they take is 48 
the Expence 6f ſome one Virtue or another, and tha 
very firſt Step out of Buſineſs is into Vice or Folh. 
A Man ſhould endeavour, therefore, "to "male te 
Sphere of his innocent Pleaſures as wide as poſſible, 
that he may retire into them with Safety, and find u 
them ſuch a Satisfaction as a wiſe Man would nd 
bluſh to take, Of this Nature are thoſe of the Img 
nation, which do not require ſuch a Bent of Thougit 
as 15 neceſſary to our more ſerious Employments, nor, 
at the ſame time, ſuffer the Mind to fink into that 
Negligence and Remiſſneſs, which are apt to accom 
pany our more ſenſual Delights, but, like a gente nn 
Exerciſe to the Faculties, awaken them from Slow nn 
and Idleneſs, without putting them upon any Labou f 
or Difficulty, | . 3 

We might here add, that the Pleafures of thei r 
Fancy are more conducive to Health, than thoſe d 
the Underſtanding, which are worked out by Din 
of Thinking, and attended with too violent a my 
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to a g. 4 he Brain. Delightful Scenes, whether in Nature, 


capable ting, or Poetry, have a kindly Influence on the 


, as well as the Mind, and not only ſerve to 
and brighten the Imagination, but are able to 
rfe Grief and Melancholy, and to ſet the Animal 


on Sir Francis Bacon, in his Eſſay upon Health, 


, em or a Proſpect, where he particularly diſſuades 
from knotty and ſubtile Diſquiſitions, and adviſes 


plations of Nature. 


otion of thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination which 
the Subject of my preſent Undertaking, and en- 
5 oured, by ſeveral Conſiderations, to recommend 
Reader the Purfuit of thoſe Pleaſures. I ſhall, 

ry next Paper, examine the ſeveral Sources from 
nce theſe Pleaſures are derived. O 


* 
— 


© 4 Monday, June 23. 


Diviſum fic breve fiet Opus, Mart. Ep. 83. lib, 4. | 
be Work, divided aptly, ſhorter grows, 


SHALL firſt conſider thoſe Pleaſures of the Ima- 
gination, which ariſe from the actual View and 
rvey of outward Objects: And theſe, I think, all 
dceed from the Sight of what is Great, Uncommon, 
Beautiful, There may, indeed, be ſomething ſo 
ible or offenſive, that the Horror or Lothſomneſs 
an Object may over-bear the Pleaſure which reſults 
from 


its in pleaſing and agreeable Motions. For this 
not thought it improper to preſcribe to his Reader 
to purſue Studies that fill the Mind with ſplendid 
illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Con- 


have in this Paper, by way of Introduction, ſettled 
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from its Greatneſs, Noueltiy, or Beauty ; but ſtill i 
will be ſuch a Mixture of Delight in the very l * 
guſt it gives us, as any of theſe three Qualificat 
are moſt conſpicuous and prevailing, 

By Greatneſs, I do not only mean the Bulk of af 
ſingle Object, but. the Largeneſs of a whole Va J 
confidered as one intire Piece. Such are the Profpe 
of an open Champain Country, ,a vait uncultivad 5 
Deſart, of huge Heaps of Mountains, high Rocks al 
Precipices, or a wide Expanſe of Waters, where will 
are not ſtruck, with the Novelty or, Beauty of tl 
Sight, but with that rude kind of Magnificence vg 
appears in many of theſe ſtupendous, Works of Wl 4 
ture, Our Imagination loves to be filled with an 0 
ject, or to graſp at any thing that is too bis for ll 4 
Capacity. We are flüng into a pleaſing Aſtonima 

at ſuch unbounded Views, and feel a delightful Si. 
— and Amazement in the Soul at the Apprehenſa 3 
of them, The Mind of Man naturally hates cn 
thing that looks likg a Reſtraint upon it, and is ati 
fancy itſelf under a ſort of Confinement, when tec 
Sight is pent up in a narrow Compaſs, and (bortnd » 
on every fid® by the Neighbourhood of Walls «li 
Mountains. On the contrary, a ſpacious Horizon ue 
an Image of Liberty, where the Eye has Room wlll 
range abroad, to expatiate at large on the Immenitn 
of its Yiews, and to loſe itſelf amidſt the Variety «a 
Objects that offer themſelves to its Obſervation. S 
wide and undetermined Proſpects are as pleaſing 188 
the Fancy, as the Speculations of Eternity or Infinitz WY 
are to the Underſtanding. But if there be a B 
or Uncommonneſs joined with this Grandeur, as 1 
troubled Ocean, a Heaven adorned with Stars ans 
Meteors, or a ſpacious Landſkip cut out into Ri i 


Woods, Rocks, and Meadows, the Pleaſure fil 
gro 
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s upon us, as it ariſes from more than a ſingle 
ciple, | 
= thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a Plea- 
in the Imagination, becauſe it fills the Soul with 
greeable Surpriſe, gratifies its Curioſity, and gives 
dea of which it was not before poſſeſt. We 
indeed ſo often converſant with one Set of Objects, 
tired out with ſo many repeated Shows of the 
> Things, that whatever is new or uncommon con- 
tes a little to vary human Life, and to divert our 
dds, for a while, with the Strangeneſs of its Ap- 
ance : It ſerves us for a kind of Refreſhment, and 
off from that Satiety we are apt to complain of 
dur uſual and ordinary Entertainments. It is this 
beſtows Charms on a Monſter, and makes even 
Imperfections of Nature pleaſe us. It is this that 
mends Variety, where the Mind is every In- 
t called off to ſomething new, and the Attention 


tes ee ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itſelf on any 
* ticular Object. It is this, likewiſe, that improves 
you at is great or beautiful, and makes it afford the 


nd a double Entertainment. Groves, Fields, and 
2adows, are at any Seaſon of the Year pleaſant to 
dK upon, but never ſo much as in the opening of 
Spring, when they are all new and freſh, with 
ir firſt Gloſs upon them, and yet not too much ac- 
ſtomed and familiar to the Eye, For this Reaſon 
Tre is nothing that more enlivens a Proſpect than 
vers, Jetteaus, or Falls of Water, where the Scene 
perpetually ſhifting, and entertaining the Sight every 
oment with ſomething that is new, We are quickly 
ed with looking upon Hills and Valleys, where 
ery thing continues fixt and ſettled in the ſame Place 

d Poſture, but find our Thoughts a little agitated 

1 relieved at the Sight of ſuch Objects as are ever in 

Motion, 
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Motion, and ſliding away from beneath the bye off 5 
Beholder. FF 
But there is nothing that makes its Way more 2 
realy to the Soul than Brauty, which dn 
diffuſes a ſecret Satis faction and Complacency tꝗẽꝗ 
the Imagination, and gives a Finiſhing to any th 
that is Great or Uncommon. The very firſt Du 
very of it ſtrikes the Mind with an inward: Joy, 
ſpreads a Chearfulneſs and Delight through all u 
culties. There is not perhaps any real Beauty or N 4 F 
formity more in one Piece ef Matter than another, wi 
cauſe we might have been ſo made, that Oo 
now appears loathſom to us, might have ſheun » ok 
agreeable ; but we find by Experience, that there ul 3 
ſeveral Modifications of Matter which the Mind, wil 
out any previous Confideration, pronounces at if 
Sight Beautiful or Deſormed. Thus we ſee that em 
different Species of ſenfible Creatures has its differ _ 
Notions of Beauty; and that each of them is moſt 4 
fected with the Beauties of its own Kind. This WM 
no where more remarkable than in Birds of the fa 
Shape and Proportion, where we often fee the Maril 
determined in his Courtſhip by the ſingle Grain oi 
TinQure of a Feather, and never diſcovering mil 
Charms but in the Colour of its Species. 


A Ax 4 


Seit tbalamo ſervare fidem, ſanctaſyue weretur 
Connubii leges ; non illam in pectere candor 
Soilicitat mwvens ; neque provnm arcendit amoren 
Splendida Lenugo, del bonefta in wertice crifta, 
Purpuresſve visor pennarum ; oft opmina las 
Fominea explorat cautus, maculaſque refuirit 
Copnatas, paribuſque int erlita corpera puttis 7 
Ni faceret, piflts fyboam circum undique man, 


Con - 2 
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efuſam aſpiceres vulgd, partuſque bi formes, | 

genus ambiguum, & Veneris monument nefundæ. 

Hinc merula in nigro ſe oblemat nigra marito, 
ien laſciua petit Philomela canorum, 

1: ; gnoſcitgue fares ſonitus, Bine noctua terram 

| anitiem alarum, & glaucos miratur beeltes. 

eme fibi ſemper conſtat, creſeitpue quotamnit 

ucida progenies, cafios confeſſa parentes 3 

um wirides inter ſaltus Iucoſgue foneros 

re novo exu/tat, plumaſque detora Juventus 

plicat ad ſolem, pairiiſque coloribus ardet. 


e feather'd Huſband, to his Partner true, 

reſerves connubial Rites inviolate. 

ith cold Indifference every Charm he ſees, 

he milky Whiteneſs of the ſtately Neck, 

he ſhining Down, proud Creſt, and purple Wings: 

ut cautious with a ſearching Eye explores 

be female Tribes, his proper Mate tg find, 

eich kindred Colours mark'd : Did he not ſo, 
be Grove with painted Monſters wou'd abound, 

h* ambiguous Product of unnatural Love. 

be Black-bird hence ſelects her ſooty Spouſe 3 

de Nightingale her muſical Compeer, 

ur'd by the well-known Voice: the Bird of Night, 

Smit with his duſky Wings and greeniſh Eyes, 

Wooes his dun Paramour. The beauteous Race 

Speak the chaſte Loves of their Progenitors; 

When, by the Spring invited, they exule 

In Woods and Fields, and to the Sun unfold 

Their Plumes, that with paternal Colours glow. 


There is a ſecond Kind of Beawty that we find in 
ſeveral Products of Art and Nature, which does 
t work in thesImagination with that Warmth and 
1:2Nce, as the Beauty that appears in our proper 
Species, 
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Species, but is apt however to raiſe in us à ſetetl 
light, and a kind of Fondneſs for the Places or 
jects in which we diſcover it. This confiſts either 
the Gaiety or Variety of Colours, in the Syning 
and Proportion of Parts, in the Arrangement 1 — 
Difpoſition of Bodies, or in a juſt Mixture and 
currence of all together. Ameng theſe ſeveral kin 
of Beauty the Eye takes moſt Delight in Colours. Ws 
no where meet with a more glorious or pleafing Sk: 
in Nature, than what appears in the Heavens at 
riſing and ſetting of the Sun, which is wholly m 
up of thoſe different Stains of Light that ſhew de, is a; 
ſelves in Clouds of a different Situation. For . 
Reaſon we find the Poets, who are always addrefnWiſece 
themſelves to the Imagination, borrowing more either t 
their Epithets from Colours than from any omen 
Topic. onſorm 

As the Fancy delights in every thing that is Great eber; 
Strange or Beautiful, and is ſtill more pleaſed t we 
more it finds'of theſe Perfections in the ſame Obs 
ſo it is capable of receiving a new Satisfaction by ti: iſhe 
Aſſiſtance of another Senſe. Thus any continued bat is 
Sound, as the Muſick of Birds, or a Fall of Wa eing ab 
awakens every Moment the Mind of the Beholder, ad: 
makes him more attentive to the ſeveral Beauties Nies. 
the Place that lie before him. Thus if there ani 188 Firs! 
Fragrancy of Smells or Perfumes, they heighten dation, 
Pleaſures of the Imagination, and make even the (eng to 
lours and Verdure of the Landskip appear more agree- ¶ ¶itogeth 
able; for the Ideas of both Senſes recommend ca Nan the 
other, and are pleaſanter together, than when they ir 
enter the Mind ſeparately : As the different Colom 
of a Picture, when they are well diſpoſed, ſet off or By One 
another, and receive an additional Beauty ſrom tif 
Advantage of their Situation, | 6 
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FTE Tueſday, June 24. 
Ovid. Met. J. 4. v. 207» 

Ne Cauſe is ſecret, but th Efe is known.” 
| l "*App150X, 


* 


”, 


HOUGH in Yeſterday's Paper we conſidered 
how every thing that is Great, New, or Beauti- 
is apt to affect the Imagination with Pleaſure, we 
own that it is impoſſible for us to aſſign the 
Cauſe of this Pleaſure, becauſe we know 

either the Nature of an Idea, nor the Subſtance of a 
man Soul, which might help us to diſcover the 
dnformity or Diſagreeableneſs of the one to the 
her; and therefore, for want of ſuch a Light, ail 
at we can do in Speculations of this kind, is to re- 
ct on thoſe Operations of the Soul that are moſt 
greeable, and to range, under their proper Heads, 
hat is pleaſing or diſpleafing to the Mind, without 
ing able to trace out the ſeveral neceſſary and effi- 


kent Cauſes from whence the Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure 
riſes, 


Firal Cauſes lie more bare and open to our Obſer- 
ion, as there are often a greater Variety that be- 


dng to the ſame Effect; and theſe, tho* they are net 
together ſo ſatisfactory, are generally more uſeſul 
ban the other, as they give us greater Occaſion of ad- 
uring the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the firſt Con- 


wer. 


One of the final Cauſes of our Delight in any thing 
is great, may be this. The Supreme Auther of 
Being has ſo formed the Soul of Man, that no- 

vs, VI, H thing 
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thing but himſelf can be its laſt, adequate and 
Happineſs. Becauſe, therefore, a great Part of ail 
Happineſs muſt ariſe from the Contemplation of wil 
Being, that he might give our Souls a juſt Ralihy 
ſuch a Contemplation, ' he has made them natuahMWat it 
delight in the Apprehenſion of what is Great or 
limited. Our Admiration, which is a very plajy 
Motion of the Mind, immediately riſes at the Coil 
fideration of any Object that takes up a great the 
Room in the Fancy, and, by Conſequence, will u 
prove into the higheſt Pitch of Aſtoniſhment and Nr the 
votion when we contemplate his Nature, that is a6 
ther cireumſcribed by Time nor Place, nor to be cow 
prehended by the largeſt Capacity of a created I 
ing. 64 nd m 

He has annexed a ſecret Pleaſure to the Idea of Mie eve 
thing that is neto or uncommon, that he might enen 
rage us in the Purſuit after Knowledge, and engage eavel 
us to ſearch into the Wonders of his Creation; i onar) 
every new Idea brings ſuch a Pleaſure along wi ut w. 
as rewards any Pains we have taken in its Acqui 
tions, and conſequently ſerves as a Motive to put u 
upon freſh Diſcoveries. aniſh 

He has made every thing that is -beautiful in tur ot ar 
Species pleaſant, that all Creatures might be temp walk: 
to multiply their kind, and fill the World with In- who « 
bitants; for tis very remarkable that wherever and at 
ture is croſt in the Production of a Monſter (the and th 
ſult of any unnatural Mixture) the Breed is incapaWW of ſor 
of propagating its Likeneſs, and of founding a ud ti 
Order of Creatures; ſo that unleſs all Animals wg ren He 
allured by the Beauty of their own Species, Gena bable | 
tion would be at an End, and the Earth unpeopled ul a 

In the laſt Place, he has made every thing that it will 
beautiful in all other OljeQs pleaſant, of rathts = Colou: 
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ade ſo many Objects appear beautiful, that he might 
ler the whole Creation more gay and delightful. 
has given almoſt every thing about us the Power 
raiſing an agreeable Idea in the Imagination: So 
hat it is impoſſible for us to behold his Works with 
oldneſs or Indifference, and to ſurvey ſo many 
auties without a ſecret Satisfaction and Compla- 
cy. Things would make but a poor Appearance 

d the Eye, if we ſaw them only in their proper Fi- 
es and Motions : And what Reaſon can we aſſign 
xr their exciting in us many of thoſe Ideas which are 
ifferent from any thing that exiſts in the Objects 
hemſelves, (for ſuch are Light and Colours) were it 
ct to add ſupernumerary Ornaments to the Univerſe, 
nd make it more agreeable to the Imagination? We 
re every where entertained with pleaſing Shows and 
pparitions, we diſcover imaginary Glories in the 
eavens, and in the Earth, and ſee ſome of this Vi- 
onary Beauty poured out upon the whole Creation; 
but what a rough unſightly Sketch of Nature ſhould 
ve be entertained with, did all her Colouring diſap- 
dear, and the ſeveral Diſtinctions of Light and Shade 
aniſh ? In ſhort, our Souls are at preſent delightfully 
loſt and bewildered in a pleaſing Deluſion, and we 
walk about like The inchanted Hero in a Romance, 
who ſees beautiful Caſtles, Woods and Meadows ; 
and at the ſame time hears the warbling of Birds, 
and the purling of Streams ; but upon the finiſhing 
of ſome ſecret Spell, the fantaſtick Scene breaks up, 
and the diſconſolate Knight finds himſelf on a bar- 
ren Heath, or in a ſolitary Deſart. It is not impro- 
bable that ſomething like this may be the State of the 
Soul after its firſt Separation, in reſpe& of the Images 
it will receive from Matter, tho' indeed the Ideas of 
Colours are ſo pleaſing and beautiful in the Imagina- 
H 2 tion 
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tion, that it is poſſible the Soul will aot be 1 
of them, but perhaps find them excited by ſome du 
Occafional Cauſe, as they are at preſent by the «nl 
rent Impreſſions of the ſubtle Matter on the Oru a 
Sight. | 
I have here ſuppoſed that my Reader is 
with that great Modern Diſcovery, which is at 48 
ſent univerſally acknowledged by all the Inquirers in 
to Natural Philoſophy : Namely, that Light and C 
lours, as appehended by the Imagination, are ouly 
Ideas in the Mind, and -not Qualities that have ay 
Exiſtence in Matter. As this is a Truth that ky 
been proved inconteſtably by many. Modern Philos. 
phers, and is indeed one of the ' fineſt Speculation 
in that Science, if the Engliſ Reader would fee the 
Notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
Chapter of the ſecond Book 'of Mr. Le s Eflay et 


Human mn. 0 
Ne 414. l edneſday, June 25; To 
Alterins fic Bic 
Aera poſeit opem res, & conjurat amice. * 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. Au. Its 

But mutually they need each other's Help. 

Roscouue. Her 
F we confider the Works of Nature and , # Ah 


they are qualified to entertain the Imagination, Wit 
we ſhall find the laſt very deſective, in comparifon'd Anc 


the former; for though they may ſometimes appear Un 
as Beautiful or Strange, they can have nothing i The 
them of that Vaſtneſs and Immenſity, which afford Coc 
ſo great an Entertainment to the Mind By- 
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aer. The one may be as Polite and Delicate as the 
Wer, but can never ſhew herſelf fo Auguſt and Magni- 
in the Defign. There is ſomething more bold and 
ſterly in the rough careleſs Strokes of Nature, than 
the nice Touches and Embelliſhments of Art. The 
zuties of the moſt ſtately Garden or Palace lie in 4 
rrow Compaſs, the Imagination- immediately runs 
n over, and requires ſomething elſe to gratify her; 
t, in the wide Fields of Nature, the Sight wanders up 
d down without Confinement, and is fed with an 
finite Variety of Images, without any certain Stint 
Number. For this Reaſon we always find the Poet 
Love with the Country-Life, where Nature ap- 
Is in the greateſt Perfection, and furniſhes out all 
boſe Scenes that are moſt apt to delight the Imagi- 
tion. 


STI #1 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit Urbes. | 
Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 77. 


I SEaSHMERECTTASCUEEL 


Mo Grotto's and to Groves we run, 
To eaſe and filence, ev'ry Muſe's Son. Porz. 


Hic ſecura quiet, & neſcia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum; Dic latis otia fundis, 

Spelunce, vivigue lacus ; Vic frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque boum, molleſue ſab arbore ſomnt, 

Virg. Georg. I. 2. v. 467. 


Here eaſy Quiet, a ſecure Retreat, 

A harmleſs Life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred Plenty the rich Owner bleſs, 
And Rural Pleaſures crown his Happineſs. 
Unvex'd with Quarrels, undiſturb'd with Noiſe, 
The Country King his peaceful Realm enjoys : 
Cool Grots, and living Lakes, the flow'ry Pride 


In, 


ST 2SSILTCE&T > Rh 


Of Meads, and Streams that thro' the Valley glide ; 
And 
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And ſhady Groves that eaſy Sleep invite, if 
And, after toilſome Days, a ſhort Repoſt at 
+ Dari 


- But though there are ſeveral of theſe wild £ 
that are more delightful than any artificial $ 
yet we find the Works of Nature ſtill more p, 
the more they reſemble thoſe of Art: For in this on 
our Pleaſure rifes from a double Principle z from wif 
Agrecableneſs of the Objects to the Eye, and wel 
their Similitude to other Objects: We are p 
well with comparing their Beauties, as with fa 
ing them, and can repreſent them tower Minds, 6 
ther as Copies or Originals. Hence it is that ue 
delight in a Proſpect which is well laid out, 24 
veriified with Fields and Meadows, Woods and I 
vers; in thoſe accidental Landskips of Trees, du 
and Cities, that are ſometimes found in the Vewd 
Marble; in the curious Fret-work of Rocks al 
Grottos z and in a word, in any thing that hath ad 
a Variety or Regularity as may ſeem the Effect of d 
fign in what we call the Works of Chance. 

If the Products of Nature riſe in Value accordir 
as they more or Jeſs reſemble thoſe of Art, we a 
be ſure that artificial Works receive a greater Ad 
tage from their Reſemblance of-ſuch as are u, 
becauſe here the Similitude is not only pleaſant, bs 
the Pattern more perfect. The pretticſt Lands! 
ever ſaw, was one drawn on the Walls of a ai 
Room, which ſtood oppoſite on one fide to a am 
gable River, and on the other to a Park. The 
periment is very common in Opticks, Here you u 
diſcover the Waves and Fluctuations of the Water ® 
ſtrong and proper Colours, with the Picture of a ip 
entring at one end, and failing by Degrees wy 
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whole Piece. On another there appeared the 
en Shadows of Trees, waving to and fro with 
Wind, and Herds of Deer among them in Minia- 
, leaping about upon the Wall. I muſt conſeſe, 
Novelty of ſuch a Sight may be one Occafion-of 
Plexſantneſs to the Imagination: but certainly the 
f Reaſon is its near Reſemblance to Nature, as it 
s not only, like other Pictures, give the Colour 
Figure, but the Motion of the Things it repre- 
8. 5 
e have beſore obſerved, that there is generally in 
ture ſomething more Grand and Auguſt, than what 
meet with in the Curioſities of Art. When, there- 
> we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us 
obler and more exalted kind of Pleaſure, than 
at we receive from the nicer and more accurate 
ductions of Art. On this Account our EN 
rdens are not ſo entertaining to the Fancy -as thoſe 
France and Italy, where we fee a large Extent of 
ound covered over with an agreeable Mixture of 
den and Foreſt, which repreſent every where an 
ficial Rudeneſs, much more charming than that 
aatneſs and Elegancy which we meet with in thoſe 
our own Country. It might, indeed, be of ill 
dnſequence to the Publick, as well as unprofitable 
private Perſons, to alienate ſo much Ground from 
ſturage, and the Plough, in many Parts of a Coun- 
thit is ſo well peopled, and cultivated to a far 
rater Advantage. But why may not a whole Eſtate 
thrown into a kind of a Garden by#frequent Plan- 
ons, that may turn as much to the Profit, as the 

fure of the Owner? A Marſh overgrown with 
lows, or a Mountain ſhaded with Oaks, are not 
ly more beautiful, but more beneficial, than when 
die bare and unadorned. Fields of Corn make 
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a pleaſant Proſpect, and if the Walks were a wlll 
taken care of that lie between them, if the naw 
Embroidery of the Meadows were help'd and will 
proved by ſome ſmall Additions of Art, and the 
veral Rows of Hedges ſet off by Trees and F 
that the Soil was capable of receiving, a Man mig 
make a pretty Landskip of his own Poſſeſſions. 
Writers, who have given us an Account of ( 
tell us the Tnhabitants of that Country laugh at 
Plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out 
the Rule and Line; becauſe, they ſay, any one 
place Trees in equal Rows and uniform Fu 
They chooſe rather to ſhew a Genius in Works of th 
Nature, and therefore always conceal the Art by N 
they direct themſelves. They have a Word, it ſeen 
in their Language, by which they expreſs the par 
cular Beauty of a Plantation that thus firikes 
Imagination at firſt Sight, without diſcovering wit 
it is that has ſo agreeable an Effect. Our Britifþ Gus 
deners, on the contrary, inftead of humouring ks 
ture, love to deviate from it as much as poſſible. ( 
Trees riſe in Cones, Globes, and Pyramids. We 
the Marks of the Sciſſars upon every Plant and Bui 
I do not know whether I am fingular in my Opin 
but for my own part, I would rather look upon 
Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffufion of Boa 
and Branches, than when it is thus cut and trim 
into a Mathematical Figure; and cannot but fan 
that an Orchard in Flower looks infinitely more ® 
lightful, than ll the little Labyrinths of the wal 
finiſhed Parterre. But as our great Modellers of C 
have their Magazines of Plants to diſpoſe of, it's 
very natural for them to tear up all the beautrd 
Plantations of Fruit Trees, and contrive a Plan tl 


may moſt turn to their own Profit, in W 
e- 
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s, and the like Moveable Plants, with which 
Shops 2re plentifully ſtocked, 0 


„ — comm, 4 , — 


415 Thurſday, Fane 26. 


1 tet egregias urbes, operumgue laborem. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. . 
ext add cur Cities of illuſtrious Name, | 
tr coſtly Labour, and ſtupendous Frame, Dx vprng 


AVING already ſhewn how the Fancy is af- 
ſeted by the Works of Nature, and afterwards 
idered in general both the Works of Nature and 
art, how they mutually affiſt and complete each 
r in forming ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are moſt 
to delight the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall in this 
throw together ſome Reflexions on that Parti- 


any other, to produce thoſe Primary Pleaſures of 
Imagination, which have hitherto been the Subject 
his Diſcourſe. The Art I mean is that of Archi- 
, which I ſhall conſider only with regard to the 
t in which the foregoing Speculations have placed 
ithout entring into thoſe Rules and Maxims which 
erext Maſters of Architecture have laid down, and 
ained at large in numberleſs Treatiſes * that 
ect. 
reatneſs, in the Works of Architecture, may be 
Edered as relating to the Bulk and Body of the 
IQure, or to the Manner in which it is built. As 
dy": fit, we find the Ancients, eſpecially among 
n that Eaftern Nations of the World, infinitely ſuperior 
n Moderns. 


Fre: 


Art, which has a more immediate Tendency, 
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Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which s oure 
old Author ſays, there were the Foundations to l In 
ſeen in his time, which looked like a ſpacious May Nort 
tain ; what could be more noble than the W. rio 
Babylon, its hanging Gardens, and its Temple oria! 
Jupiter Belus, that roſe a Mile high by eight ſax men 
Stories, each Story a Furlong in Height, and ont ſame 
Top of which was the Babylonian Obſervatory, uting 
might here, likewiſe, take notice of the huge d 
that was cut into the Figure of Semiramit, with Mn Ee 
ſmaller Rocks that lay by it in the Shape of Tubu che L 
Kings; the prodigious Baſon, or artificial ueſtic 
which took in the whole Euphrates, till ſuch tim ain 
a new Canal was formed for its Reception, with! ce, 4 
ſeveral Trenches through which that River was d ſever 
veyed. I know there are Perſons who look upon i The. 
of theſe Wonders of Art as fabulous, but I Magn 
find any Ground for ſuch a Suſpicion, unleſs it be M of 
we have no ſuch Works among us at preſent, Me bee 
were indeed many greater Advantages for Building ll ext 
thoſe Times, and in that Part of the World, W We =" 
have been met with ever ſince. The Earth wu ut har 
tremely fruitful, Men lived generally on P is this 
which requires a much ſmaller number of Hands ti blick 
Agriculture: There were few Trades to employ ny the V 
buſy Part of Mankind, and fewer Arts and Sciend reſide 
to give Work to Men of Speculative Temper; ght, . 
what is more than all the reſt, the Prince was tons, 
lute ; ſo that when he went to War, he put m Plac 
at the Head of a whole People: As we find dm Awfu 
leading her three Millions to the Field, and yet der, 
powered by the Number of her Enemies. "Tis ne 8 
wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at Peace, and um in the 
her Thoughts on Building, that ſhe could accomps 4 


ſo great Works, with ſuch a prodigious Multitas 
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ourers : Beſides that in her Climate, there was 
U Interruption of Froſts and Winters which make 
Northern Workmen lie half the Year idle, I might 

tion too, among the Benefits of the Climate, what 
orians ſay of the Earth, that it ſweated out a 
men or natural kind of Morter, which is doubtleſs 
ſame with that mentioned in' Holy Writ, as con- 
buting to the Structure of Babel, Slime they uſed 
Pad of Morter. 

In Egypt we till ſee their Pyramids, which anſwer 
the Deſcriptions that have been made of them ; and 
zueſtion not but a Traveller might find out fome 

ains of the Labyrinth that covered a whole Pro- 

ce, and had a hundred Temples * among 
ſeveral Quarters and Diviſions. 

The Wall of China is one of theſe Eaſtern Pieces 
Magnificence, which makes a Figure eyen in the 
ap of the World, altho' an Account of it would 
ve been thought Fabulous, were not the Wall itſelf 
U extant, 

We are obliged to Devotion for the nobleſt Buildings 
at have adorned the ſeveral Countries of the World. 
is this which has ſet Men at work on Temples and 
blick Places of Worſhip, not only that they might, 
the Magnificence of the Building, invite the Deity 
reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous Works 
ight, at the ſame time, open the Mind to vaſt Con- 
ptions, and fit it to converſe with the Divinity of 
e Place. For every thing that is Majeſtick imprints 
d Awfulneſs and Reverence on the Mind of the Be- 
oder, and ſtrikes in with the Natural Greatneſs 
the Soul, 

In the ſeeond place we are to conſider Greatneſs of 
Lamer in Architecture, which has ſuch Force upon the 
nagination, that a ſmall Building, where it appears, 
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ſhall give the Mind nobler Ideas than one of t 
times the Bulk, where the Manner is ordinary off 
little. Thus, perhaps, a Man would have been uu 
aſtoniſhed with the Majeſtick Air that appeared in a 
of Lyfppes's Statues of Alexander, tho? no bigger th 
the Life, than he might have been with Mount 
had it been cut into the Figure of the Hero, acc 
to the Propoſal of Phidias, with a River in one H 
and a City in the other. | | 
Let any one reflect on the Diſpoſition of Mind 
finds in himſelf, at his firſt Entrance into the Paul 
of Rome, and how the Imagination is filled with for 
thing Great and Amazing; and, at the fame ting 
conſider how little, in proportion, he is affected u 
the Inſide of a Got biel Cathedral tho' it be five ting 
larger than the other; which can ariſe from nothin 
elſe but the Greatneſs of the Manner in the one, 
the Meanneſs in the other. onve) 
1 have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Subject in 


French Author, which very much pleaſed me. I Cou 
in Monſieur Frear:'s Parallel of the Ancient u aulted 
Modern Architecture. I ſhall give it the Reader w "ich 
the ſame Terms of Art which he has made uſe Neaſon 
I am «bſerving (fays he) a thing, which, in my 0p ral 
13 very curious, whence it proceeds, that in the (a ther k 
Quantity of Super ficies, the one Manner ſeems great al here t 
magnificent, and the other poor and triffing ; the Repay” s 
is fine and uncommon. I ſay then, that to introdite il ngles, 
Artbitefure this Grandeur of Manner, wv: ought e 
proceed, that the Drviſſon of the Principal Naben De 
the Order may conſiſt but of few Parts, that they as 

reat and of a bold and ample Relievo, and Sar fit; | 
and that the E ye, bebolding nothing little and mean, it e Sig 
Imagination may be more wigoroufly touched and Ci wa 
«ith the Work that fand before it, For n 1 - 
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Cornice, if the Gola or Cynatium of the Corona, the 
oping, the Modillions or Dentelli, make a noble Show by 
heir graceful Proje#tons, if wwe fee none of that ordi- 
ary Corfaſfon which is the Refult of thaſe little Cawities, 
Duarter Rounds of the Afiragal, and I knoww not bet 
any ot ber intermingled Particulars, ich produce 0 
ec in great and may Works, and which wery un- 
roftably take up place to the prejudice of the Principal 
ſember, it is moft certain that this Manner will appear 
olemn and Great; as on the contrary, that it will babe 
t a poor and mean Effet, where there is a Redundancy 
f thoſe ſmaller Ornaments Thich divide and ſcatter the 
Ingles of tbe · Sight into ſuch a Multitude of Rays, ſo 


onfufion. # ; 
Among all the Figures in Architecture, there ate 
one that have a greater Air than the Concave and the 
onvex, and we find in all the Ancient and M 
rchitecture, as well in the remote Parts of China, as 
Countries nearer home, that round Pillars and 
aulted Roofs make a great Part of thoſe Buildings 
'bich are deſigned for Pomp and Magnificence. The 
Reaſon I take to be, becauſe in theſe Figures we 
rally ſee more of the Body, than in thoſe of 
ther Kinds. There are, indeed, Figures of Bodies, 
here the Eye may take in two Thirds of the Surface ; 
ut as in ſuch Bodies the Sight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral 
ingles, it does not take in one uniform Idea, but 
wefal Ideas of the ſame kind. Look upon the outſide 
a Dome, your Eye half ſurrounds it; look up into 
e Inſide, and at one Glance you have all the Proſpect 


berry fit; the intire Concavity falls into your Eye at once, 
„e Sight being as the Center that collects and gathers 
fal es it the Lines of the whole Circumference : In a 
are Pillar, the Sight often takes in but a fourth 
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Part of the Surface; and in a Square Concave, nl 
move up and down to the different Sides, before (zi 
- Maſter of all the inward Surface, For this Rea 

the Fancy is infinitely more ſtruck with the View il 
the open Air, and Skies, that paſſes through an a 
than what comes. through a Square, or any —* 
gure. The Figure of the Rainbow does not conti 
leſs to its Magnificence, than the Colours 61 
Beauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed by the & 
of Sirach: Look upon the Rainbow, and praiſe bin th 
made it; very beautiful it is in its Brightneſs ; it int 
compaſſes the Heavens with, a glorious Circle, and ore 
Hands of the moſt High have bended it. d a 
Having thus ſpoken of that Greatneſs which ae ly 
the Mind in Architecture, I might nett ſhew Ming 
Pleaſure that riſes in the Imagination from what A , 
- pears new and beautiful in this Art; but as en erefc 
Beholder has naturally a greater Taſte of theſe e, 
PerfeQtions in every Building which offers itſelf tolWnagir 
View, than of that which I have hitherto confidere atue: 
I ſhall not trouble my Reader with any Referee 
upon it. It is ſufficient for my Preſent — dt be 
obſerve, that there is nothing in this whole Mace, 
which pleaſes the Imagination, but as it is Ge * $0 
Uncommon, or Beautiful, —_—_—- Fi 
| aſt ſc 
eſent 
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* 416 Friday, Tune 27. 


Quatenis hoc fimile eft dnl; quod mente videmus. "BY 


Lucr, I. 4. v. 754- 


0j flill appear the ſame F 


To Mind and Eye, in Colour and in Frame. 2 
CREECH. = 
| AT firſt divided the Pleaſures of the Imagination pp 
6 into ſuch as ariſe from Objects that are actually = 
1 ſore our Eyes, or that once entered in at our Eyes, 0 
d are afterwards called up into the Mind either "ih 
ly by its own Operations, or on occafion of ſome- = 
ing without us, as Statues, or Deſcriptions. We bh: 
ve already conſidered the firſt Diviſion, and ſhall 08 
erefore enter on the other, which, for Diſtinction bY 
ke, I have called the Secondary Pleaſures of the +6 
nagination. When I ſay the Ideas we receive from 1 
atues, Deſcriptions, or ſuch like Occafions, are the -W 
me that were once actually in our View, it muſt 0 
dt be underſtood that vie had once ſeen the very '28 
Jace, Action, or Perſon which arecarved or deſcribed. * = 
is ſufficient, that we have ſeen Places, Perſons, or = 0 
cgaions in general which bear a Reſemblance, or at BE: 
aſt ſome remote Analogy, with what we find re- . 
eſented. Since it is in the Power of the Imagina- I 
on, when it is once Stocked with particular Ideas; 54 
enlarge, compound, and vary them at her own _ 


eaſure, 

Among the different Kinds of Repreſentation, 

atuary is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething 

e the Object that is repreſented. To make uſe of 

common Inſtance, let one, who is born blind, take 

Image in his Hands, and trace out with his Fingers 
I 2 the 
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the different Furrows and Impreſſions of che G 
and he will eaſily conceive how the Shape of a Map/y 
Beaſt, may be repreſented by it; but ſhould he d 
his Hand over a PiGure, where all is ſmooth and wi. 
form, he would never be able to imagine how th 
ſeveral Prominencies and Depreſſions of a human dec 
could be ſhewn on a plain Piece of Canvaſs, that uu 
in it no Unevennefs or Irregularity. Deſcription rag 
yet farther from the Things it repreſents than Paint. 
ing; for a Picture bears a real Reſemblance t , 
Original, which Letters and Syllables are wholly w 
of. Colours ſpeak all Languages, but Words are u. 
derſtood only by fuch a People or Nation, Fer ua 
Reaſon, tho' Mens Neceflities quickly put them 6 
finding out Speech, Writing is probably of a lat 
Invention than Painting; particularly we are toll, 
that in America, when the Spaniards firſt arriv'd then 
Expreſſes were ſent to the Emperor of Mexico in Pain 
and the News of his Country delineated by the Stroke 
of a Pencil, which was a more natural Way chan thit droere 
of Writing, tho* at the ſame time much more in. ibbles 
perfet, becauſe it is impoſſible to draw the lite Alt. 
Connextons of Speech, or to give the Picture of1 afure 
ConjunRion or an Adverb. It would be yet moſe d enc 
ſtrange, to repreſent viſible Objects by Sounds e dit: 
have no Ideas annexed to them, and to make ſom ht di 
thing like Deſcription in Mack. Yet it is cer on ou 
there may be confuſed, imperſect, Notions of this -SMWneruit 
ture raiſed in the Imagination by an Artificial Como: eral v 
ſition of Notes; and we find that great Maſters in But 1 
Art are able, ſometimes to ſet their Hearers' in che Ir 
Heat and Hurry of a Battle, to,overcaſt their M Yer 
with melancholy Scenes and Apprehenfions of Dea ith Det 
and Funerals, or to lull them into pleaſing Dreams dd Stat 
Groves and Elyſiums. | 
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all theſe Inſtances, this Secondary Pleaſure of 
Imagination proceeds from that Action of the 
d, which compares the Ideas arifing from the Ori- 


ue, Picture, Deſcription, or Sound that repreſents 
It is impoſſible for us to give the neceſſary 
ſon, why this Operation of the Mind is attended 
h ſo much Pleaſure, as I have before obſerved on 
ſame Occaſion 3 but we find a great Variety of En- 
zinments derived from this fingle Principle: For it is 


| Deſcriptiom, but makes us delight in all the Actions 
| Arts of Mimickry. It is this that makes the ſe- 
al kinds of Wit pleaſant, which conſiſts, as I have 
ierly (hewn, in the Affinity of Ideas: And we 
y add, it is this alſo that raiſes the little Satisfac- 
n we ſometimes find in the different Sorts of falſe 
it; whether it conſiſts in the Affinity of Letters, 
an Anagram, Acroſtick; or of Syllables, as in 
dzgerel Rhimes, Echos; or of Words, as in Puns, 
ibbles ; or of a whole Sentence or Poem, as Wings 
d Altars. The final Cauſe, probably, of annexing 


& 7 


1 aſure to this Operation of the Mind, was to quicken 
t d encourage us in our Searches after Truth, ſince 
oy e diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, and the 
bt diſcerning betwixt our Ideas, depends wholly 
. on our comparing them together, and obſerving. the 
„ 


dngruity or Diſagreement, that appears among the 
eral Works of Nature. 

But I ſhall here confine myſelf to thoſe Pleaſures 
the Imagination, which proceed from Ideas raiſed 
Words, becauſe moſt of the Obſervations that agree 
th Deſcriptions, are equally Applicable to * 
bd Statuary. 


r 


5 


Objects, with the Ideas we receive from the 


that not * gives us a Reliſh: of Statuary, Painting 
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Words, when well choſen, have ſo greit 4 F 


, 416 
from | 


in them, that a Deſcription often gives us mote ſame 
Ideas than the Sighy of Things themſelves. The NH ar 
finds a Scene drawn in ſtronger Colours, and pain born 
more to the Life in his Imagination, by the hey ished 
Words, than by an actual Survey of the Scene wh orcs © 


ich 2 
oper I 
y are 
ers. 


they defcribe. In this cafe the Poet ſeems to get i 
better of Nature; he takes, indeed, the Landſbip a 
her, but gives it more vigorous Touches, heiglitendi 
Beauty, and ſo enlivens the whole Piece, that the Ina 


which flow from the Objects themſe weak thoſe 
and faint, in comparifon of thoſe that come from the 
Expreſſions. The Reaſon, probably, may be, beraP"s are 
in the Survey of any Object, we have only ſo much Me beſt 
it painted on the Imagination, as comes in at the ber © 
but in its Deſcription, the Poet gives us as free a Vera! 
it as he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral Parts, net 
either we did not attend to, or that lay out of e Sit 
Sight when we firſt beheld it. As we look on wy" lies 
Odject, our Idea of it is, perhaps, made up of tw * 0 
il UiOI 


or three ſimple Ideas; but when the Poet repreſents 
it, he may either give us a more complex Idea of it, 
or only raiſe in us ſuch Ideas as are moſt apt to aft 
the Imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine how it 
comes to paſs that ſeveral Readers, who are all . 
quainted with the ſame Language, and know tis 
Meaning of the Words they read, ſhould neverthelth 
have a different Reliſh of the ſame Deſcriptions. We 
find one tranſported with a Paſſage, which another 
runs over with Coldneſs and Indifference, or finding 
the Repreſentaticn extremely natural, where anoth# 
can perceive nothing of Likeneſs and Conformity 
This different Taſte muſt proceed either from ths 


Perfection of Imagination in one more than in anothe! 
or 
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from the different Ideas that ſeveral Readers affix to 


ma right Judgment of a Deſcription, a Man ſhould 
born with a good Imagination, and muſt have well 
ighed the Force and Energy that lie in the ſeveral 
ords of a Language, ſo as to be able to diftinguiſh 
ich are moſt ſignificant and expreſſive of their 
oper Ideas, and what additional Strength and Beauty 
y are capable of receiving from Conjunction with 
ers, The Fancy muſt be warm to retain the Print 
thoſe Images it hath received from outward Objects, 
d the Judgment diſcerning, to know what Expreſ- 
dns are moſt proper to clothe and adorn them to 
e beſt Advantage, A Man who is deficient in 
her of theſe Reſpects, tho' he may receive the 


ef 

ereral Notion of a Deſcription, can never ſee di- 
incl all its particular Beauties: As a Perfon with a 
ea Sight may have the confuſed Proſpect of a Place 


at lies before him, without entring into its ſeveral 
arts, or diſcerning the variety of its Colours in their 
ll Glory and Perfection. 0 
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— QM ————_——_— 


Amn 


me 


Ne 41; Saturday, June 28, 


Quem tu, Melpomene, ſemel r 8 
Naſcentem placido lumine viderii, 
Non illum labor Iſihmius 


Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &c. 


Sod que Tibur aque fertile perfluunt, 
Et ſpiſſæ nemorum come 
Fingent Æolio carmine nobilem. 


Hor. Od; 41.416 


At whoſe Bleft Birth propitious Rays + 
The Muſes ſhed, on wwbom they ſmile, 
No dufty Iſthmian Game 
8hall ſtouteſt of the Ring proclaim, 
Or, to reward his toil, 
Wreath Foy Crowns, and grace bis Head with Bay, 


But fruitful Tibur's ſhady Groves, 

Its pleaſant Springs, and purling Stream, 
Sball raiſe a laſting Name, 

And ſet bim high in ſounding Fame 
For Lyrick Verſe. Cartes 


E may obſerve, that any fingle Circumſtand 
of what we have formerly ſeen often raile 


up a whole Scene of Imagery, and awakens nurber 
leſs Ideas that before ſlept in the Imagination; ſuch 
particular Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind, d 
a ſudden, with the Picture of the Fields or Gardet 
where we firſt met with it, and to bring up into Vi 
all the Variety of Images that once attendedgit, 08 
Imagination takes the Hint, and leads us unexpet 


edly into Cities or Theatres, Plains or Meadows. V 
gu 
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further obſerve, when the Fancy thus reflects on 
dcenes that have paſt in it formerly, thoſe, which 
at firſt pleaſant to behold, appear more ſo upon 
xion, and that the Memory heightens the De- 
ulneſs of the Original. A Carteffan would ac- 
t for both theſe Inftances in the following 
ner. . | 

he Set of Ideas which we received from ſuch a 
ect or Garden, having entred the Mind at the 
time, have a Set of Trages belonging to them 
he Brain, bordering very near upon one another; 
o, therefore, any one of theſe Ideas ariſes in the 
zination, and conſequently diſpatches a flow of 
mal Spirits to its proper 'Trace, theſe Spirits, in 
Violence of their Motion, run not only into the 
e, to which they were more particularly directed, 
into ſeveral of thoſe: that lie about it : By this 
ans they awaken other Ideas of the ſame Set, 
ich immediately determine a new Diſpatch of Spi- 
that in the ſame manner open other Neighbour- 
Traces, till at laſt the whole Set of them is blown 
and the whole Proſpect or Garden flouriſhes in the 
prination. But becauſe the Pleaſure we received 
theſe Places far ſurmounted, and overcame the 
e Diſagreeableneſs we found in them; for this 
plon there was at firft a wider Paſſage worn in the 
iure Traces, and on the contrary, fo narrow a one 
thoſe which belonged to the diſagreeable Ideas, that 
were quickly ſtopt up, and render'd incapable 
receiving any Animal Spirits, and conſequently of 
ting any unpleaſant Ideas in the Memory. 

It would be in vain to inquire, whether the Power 
magining Things ſtrongly proceeds from any greater 
FQion in the Soul, or from any nicer Texture in 
brain of one Man than of another, But this is 
certain, 
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certain, that a noble Writer ſhould: be born with 
Faculty in its full Strength and Vigour; fo wy 
able to receive lively Ideas from outward 
retain them long, and to range them together, 
Occafion, in ſuch Figures and Repreſentations 1 
moſt likely to hit the Fancy of the Reader. 4 
ſhould take as much paing in forming his Imaging 
as a Philoſopher in cultivating his Un 
muſt gain a due Reliſh of the Works of Nature, 
be thoroughly converſagg in the _—_— Scenery 
Country Liſe. 


When he is ſtored with n — if he wi 


go beyond Paſtoral, and the lower kinds of Poetry, ung 
ought to acquaint himſelf with the Pomp and Mag 55 
facence of Courts. He ſhould be very well verſe} 6g 7 12, 
every thing that is noble and ftately in che Produſt rec a 
of Art, whether it appear in Painting or Statuary, i 
the great Works of Architecture which are in the e ſpot 
preſent Glory, or in the Ruins of thoſe which floun hs bi 
in former Ages, Stam 
Such Advantages as theſe help to open 2 Mai u Hea 
Thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagination, and 4 all 
therefore have their Influence on all kinds of Writ 2 
if the Author knows how to make right uſe of the Dix. 
And among thoſe of the learned Languages who e wy 
in this Talent, the moſt perfe& in their ſeverd! ! 
are perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The firſt fin _ 
the Imagination wonderfully with what is Great, 4 Thu 
ſecond with what is Beautiful, and the laſt with Her N 
is ſtrange. Reading the Iliad is like travelling t Wick 


a Country uninhabited, where the Fancy is entetim Gre 
with a thauſand Savage Proſpects of vaſt Deum 1 
uncultivated Marſhes, huge Foreſts, miſhapen 
and Precipices. On the contrary, the /Eneid is 
a well ordered Garden, where it is impoſſible to f 
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ny Part unadorned, or to caſt our Eyes upon a 
Spot, that does not produce ſome beautiful Plant 
ower. But when we are in the Metamorphoſis we 
walking on inchanted Ground, and ſee nothing but 
des of Magick lying round us. 

mer is in his Province, when he is deſcribing a 
le or a Multitude, a Hero or a God. Virgil is ne- 
better pleaſed, than when he is in his Em, or 
ing out an entertaining Picture. Hcmer's Epi- 
generally mark out what is Great, Virgil's what 
greeable. Nothing can be more Magnificent than 
Figure Jupiter makes in the firſt tad, nor more 
aing than that of Venus in the firſt Æneid. 


„ nen in” oppuort veoos Nie, 

egrin; dex yaita inroepperayto , 

wr ar dFardTOIo wiyay 6 Niaifer OnuuroNY, 
; I, lids 1. v. 528. 


e ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable Brows ; 
kes his ambroſial Curls, and gives the nod, 
Stamp of Fate, and Sanction of the God: 

zh Heav'n with trembling the dread Signal took, 


d all Olympus to the Center ſhook, Porr. 
Dixit & avertent roſea cervice refulſit: 

Imbroſeague come di uinum wertice odorem 

Pprravers : Pedes weſtis defluxit ad imes : 
vera inceſſu patui t Dea En. 1. v. 406. 


Thus having ſaid, ſhe turt d and made appear 

Her Neck refulgent, and diſhevel'd Rar; 

Which flowing from her Shoulders, reach'd the 
Ground, 

ind widely ſpread Ambrofial Scents around : 

In length of Train deſcends her ſweeping Gown, 

And by her graceful Walk the Queen of Love is 
known, DaYDrEnN. 

Homer's 
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Homer's Perſons are moſt of them Godlike and 
ble; Firgil has ſcarce admitted any into lis 
who are not Beautiful, and has taken Particular 
to make his Hero ſo. 


—lmenge jonents. . | 
Purpureum, & lates oculis affiqwit bonores, 
n. . 
And gave his rolling Eyes a fparkling Grice, * 
And breath'd a youthful Vigour on his Face, 
Dx yo1 


=_T " | 
In a word, Homer fills his Readers with Sublime 
and, I believe, has raiſed the Imagination of a 


good Poets that have come after him. I ſhall 


inſtance Horace, who immediately takes Fire at! 
firſt Hint of any Paſſage in the Thad or Odyſly, 1 
always riſes above himſelf, when he has Hamer ig 


View. Virgil has drawn together, into his 4 
all the pleaſing Scenes his Suhject is capable of adn 


ting, and in his Georgics has given us a Collegigl 
the moſt delightful Landſkips that can be made out 
Fields and Woods, Herds of Cattle, and Swarm 
Bees. | 


Ovid, in his Metamerphoſes, has ſhewn vs how 
Imagination may be affected by what is ſtrange. 1 
deſcribes a Miracle in every Story, and always 
us the Sight of forme new Creature at. the End ol 1 
His Art conſifts chiefly in well timing his Deſcripti 


before the firſt Shape is quite worn off, and the 


one perfectly finiſhed ; ſo that he every where ent 


tains us with ſomething we never ſaw before; 


ſhews Monfter aſter Monſter to the end of tue 


tamerphofis, 
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f 1 were to name a Poet that is a perſect Maſter 32 2 
all theſe Arts of working on the Imagination, I 78 
ok Milton may paſs for one: And if his Paradiſe 17 
falls ſhort of the 4£neid or Iliad in this reſpect, 18 
roceeds rather from the Fault of the Language itt 8 
ich it is written, than ſrom any Defect of Genius in = 
Author. So Divine a Poem in Engliſh, is like a 1 
tely Palace built of Brick, where one may ſee Ar- = Bl 
itecture in as great a Perfection as in one of Mar- 2: 
„ though the Materials are of a coarſer Nature. 5 "jp 
o conſider it only as it regards our preſent Sub- 5 
Rt ; What can be conceived greater than the Battle 11 
| Angels, the Majeſty of Meſſiah, the Stature and «: 
1 &taviour of Satan and his Peers? What more beau- | 
chan Pandæmonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, -;, 
n and Eve * What more ſtrange, than the Crea- . W 
, Wn of the World, the ſeveral Metamorphoſes of the 2% WM 
ien Angels, and the ſurpriſing Adventures their i 
(er meets with in the Search after Paradiſe? No 3; V 
er Subject could have furniſhed a Poet with Scenes 2. 
od proper to ſtrike the Imagination, as no other Poet N 1 
eld have painted thoſe Scenes in more ſtrong and < WM 
el Colours. 0 © Wy 
CXDW_—————MR—=—q By - 
PP 418 Monday, June 30. 3: W 


m— feret & rubus aſper amomum. 
Virg. Ecl. 3. V. 89. 
The rugged Thorn fhall bear the fragrant Roſe, 


HE Pleaſures of theſe Secondary Views of the 
Imagination, are of a wider and more univerſal 
ature than thoſe it has when joined with Sight ; for 
Vet. VI, K net 
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not only what is Great, Strange, or Beautiſul, bu 
Thing that is Diſagreeable when look'd upon, plu 
us in an apt Deſcription. Here, therefore, we will it 
inquire a new Principle of Pleaſure, which is net . 
elſe but the Action of the Mind, Which con will 
Ideas that ariſe from Words, with Ideas that ain 
ſrom the Objects themſelves ; and why this Opera 
of the Mind is attended with ſo much Pleaſure, wil 
have before conſidered, For this Reaſon therefore, wlll 4 
Deſcription of a Dunghil is pleafing to the Ima the 
tion, if the Image be repreſented to our Mind t gu 
ſuitable Expreſſions ; tho', perhaps, this may be mes, 
properly called the Pleaſure of the Underſtanding ta: i 
of the Fancy, becauſe we are not ſo much delt 
with the Image that is contained in the Deſeriptu mir 
as with the Aptneſs of the Deſcription to excite Meyn 
Image, re w 

But if the Deſcription of what is Little, Comma at v 
or Deformed, be acceptable to the Imagination, W 
Deſcription of what is Great, Surpriſing, or Beautud efs © 
is much more ſo; hecauſe here we are. not only er 
lighted with comparing the Repreſentation with td If v 
Original, but are highly pleaſed with the Original re, 
ſelf, Moſt Readers, I believe, are more charmed om 
Milton's Deſcripticn of Paradiſe, than of Hell; the egen 
both, perhaps, equally perfect in their Kind, but! 
the one the Brimſtone and Sulphur are not ſo reirell no 
ing to the Imagination, as the Beds of Flowers u the: 
the Wilderneſs of Sweets in the other. L eadf 

There is yet another Circumſtance which rec ppea 
mends a Deſeription more than all the reſt, and tix ceive 
is if it repreſents to us ſuch Objects as are apt to ni e loc 
# ſecret Ferment in the Mind of the Reader, and ne ( 
work with Violence, upon his Paſſions. - For, in i onſt 
Cafe, we are at once warmed and enlighten) 


cn 7 3 
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t the Pleaſure becomes more Univerſal, and is ſe- 
al ways qualified to entertain us. Thus in Paint- 
> it is pleaſant to look on the Picture of any Face, 
ere the Reſemblance is hit, but the Pleafure in- 
aſes, if it be the Picture of a Face that is Beautiful, 
dis ſtill greater, if the Beauty be ſoftened with an 

of Melancholy or Sorrow. The two leading Paſ- 
ns which the more ſerious Parts of Poetry endea- 
r to ſtir up in us, are Terror and Pity, And here, 
the way, one would wonder how it comes to paſs, 
at ſuch Paſſions as are very unplcaſant at all other 


- _ 
_ 2 : CER cont oy 3 3 o 2 
„ hs ts 2 i + 
SY a 1 8 
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* 


ee, are very agreeable when excited by proper De- 

thay iptions, It is not ſtrange, that we ſhould take De- "= 
fuel kt in ſuch Paſſages as ave apt to produce Hope, Joy, 9 
. imiration, Love, or the like Emotions in us, becauſe = Hi 
- : 


ey never riſe in the Mind without an inward Plea- 1 79 
re which attends them. But how comes it to paſs, * 
at we ſhould take delight in being terrified or de- bel 
ted by a Deſcription, when we find ſo much Unea- 1 | * 
es in the Fear or Crief which we rece: ve ſrom any by 
er Occaſion ? 90 y 

. 


2 


= & E 


If we confider, therefore, the Nature of this Plea- 
re, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe ſo properly 
om the Deſcription of what is terrible, as from the 


alit 


will 


hagge aexion we make on ourſelves at the Time of read- = 
ut CS: it. When we look on ſuch hideous Objects, we at 5 
rell. not a little pleaſed to think we are in no danger =o 
i them, We confider them, at the ſame time, as 251i 


eadful and Harmleſs; ſo that the more frightful 


con ppearance they make, the greater is the Pleaſure we 
auß eive from the Senſe of our own Safety, In ſhort, 
) 1 & look upon the Terrors of a Deſcription, with the 
nd 1 


me Oy and Satisfaction that we ſurvey a dead 
onſter, 
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Protrabitur : nequeunt expleri corda tuends 

Terribiles oculos, vultum, villaſague ſetis 

Pectora ſemiferi, atgue extinctos — igner, 
Virg. En. 8. v. 


They drag him from his Den. 
The wond' ring Neighbourhood, with glad Surpriſe, 
Beheld his ſhagged Breaſt, his Giant Size, 
His Mouth that flames no more, and his extin- 

guiſh'd Eyes, 


Dirt 


It is for the fame Reaſon that we are delighted wi 
the refleQing upon Dangery that are paſt, or in lod 
ing on a Precipice at a diſtance, which would filly 
with a different kind of Horror, if we ſaw it ke 
over our Heads. 

In the like manner, when we read ef Tormen 
Wounds, Deaths, and the like diſmal Accidents, « 
Pleaſure does not flow ſo properly from the Gr 
which ſuch melancholy Deſcriptions give us, as in 
the ſecret Compariſon which we make between ou: 
ſelves and the Perſon who ſuffers. Such Rex 
tions teach us to ſet a juſt Value upon our own Cai 
tion, and make us prize our good Fortune, which e 
empts us from the like Calamities. This is, hc 
ſuch a kind of Pleaſure as we are not capable of 
ceiving, when we ſee a Perſon actually lying us 
the Tortures that we meet with in a Deſcription ; & 
cauſe in this caſe, the Object preſſes too cloſe upon 
Senſes, and bears ſo hard upon us, that it does n 
give us Time or Leiſure to reflect on ourſelves.” \ 
Thoughts are ſo intent upon the Miſeries of the 
ferer, that we cannot turn them upon our own 
pineſs. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
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Fortunes. we read in Hiſtory or Poetry, either as 
ſt, or as fictitious, ſo that the Reflexion upon our- 
ves riſes in us inſenſibly, and over- bears the Sor- 
w we conceive for the Sufferings of the Afflicted. 

But becauſe the Mind of Man requires ſomething 
ore perfect in Matter, than what it finds there, and 
n never meet with any Sight in Nature which ſuf- 
jently anſwers its higheſt Ideas of Pleaſantneſs; ory 
other Words, becauſe the Imagination can fancy to 
elf Things more Great, Strange, or Beautiful, than 
e Eye evet ſaw, and is ſtill ſenſible of ſome Defect 
what it has ſeen on this account it is the part of a 
det to humour the Imagination in our own, Notions, 


Reality, and by adding greater Beauties than are 
t together in Nature, where he deſcribes a Fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the flow Advances 
hich ſhe makes from one Seaſcn to another, or to 
bſerve her Conduct in the ſucceſſive Production cf 
lants and Flowers. He may draw into his Deſcrip- 
on all the Beauties of the Spring and Autumn, and 
ake the whole Vear contribute ſomething to render 
the more agreeable, His Roſe- trees, Wood · bines 
nd jeſſamines may flower together, and his Beds be 
over'd at the ſame time with Lilies, Violets and 
Imaranths. His Soil is not reſtrained to any particular 
et of Plants, but is proper either for Oaks or Myrtles, 
d adapts itſelf to the ProduQs of every Climate. 
ranges may grow wild in it; Myrrh may be met 


on ith in every Hedge, and if he thinks it proper to 
bes Ee 2 Grove of Spices, he can quickly command Sun 
. wouzh to raiſe it, If all this will not furniſh cut an 
„ug eadle Scene, he can make ſeveral new Species of 
n owers, with richer Scents and . Colours than 


dy that grow in the Gardens of Nature. His Con- 


y mending and perfecting Nature where he deſcribes. 
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certs of Birds may be as full and harmonious, ani itic 
Woods as thick and gloomy as he pleaſes. Hey p 4 i 
no more Expence in a long Viſta, than a ſhort the 
and can as eafily throw his Caſcades from a Preciy fal 
of half a Mile high, as from one of twenty Vue N 
has his Choice of the Winds, and can turn the 0 3 _— 
of his Rivers in all the Variety of Meanders, * pe 
moſt delightful to the Reader's Imagination, lines, 
word, he has the modelling of Nature ig his « diff 
Hands, and may give her what Charms he pied | 
rovided he does not reform her too much, and yt 
into Abſurdities, by endeavouring to excel, 1 
ut | 
No 419 Tueſday, Fuly 1, AS: 
— 8 — Muſl 
w—entis gratiſſimus Error, Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. . 
In pleafing Error liſt, and charmingly deceiv d. do 4 
zm 
HERE is a kind of Writing, wherein the Min tt 
quite loſes Sight of Nature, and entertains | may 
Reader's Imagination with the Characters and Au ondit 
of ſuch Perſons as have many of them no Exit The! 
but what he beſtows on them, Such are Fant the 
Witches, Magicians, Demons, and departed Spi ith t 
This Mr. Dryden calls the Fairy Way of Writ s Te 
Which is, indeed, more difficult than any other il emo! 


depends on the Paet's Fancy, becauſe he has no nd ta 
tern to follow in it, and muſt work altogether o 
his own Invention. 

There is a very odd Turn of Thought require ours 
this ſort of Writing, and it is impoſſible for 2 U 
to ſucceed in it, who has not a particular Cali 
Fancy, and an Imagination naturally ru 

T 
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itious. Beſides this, he ought to be very well 
1 in Legends and Fables, antiquated” Romances, 
the Traditions of Nurſes and old Women, that he 
fall in with our natural Prejudices, and humour 
» Notions which we have imbibed in aur Infancy.For 
wiſe he will be apt to make his Fairies talk like 
ple of his own Species, and not like other Sets of 
ngs, who converſe with different Objects, and think 
different Manner from that of Mankind ; 


Sylvis deducti caveant, me Fudice, Fauni, 
Ne velut innati trivits, ac penè forenſes, 
: nimium teneris juvenentur wer ibu 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 244+ 


A Satyr, that comes ſtaring from the Woods, 
Muſt not at firft ſpeak like an Qrator. 
| Ros cou uo. 


So - Lg. bs ·· 88 1 rut R ' a 


do not ſay with Mr. Bays in the Rebearſal, that Spi- 
s muſt not be confined to ſpeak Senſe, but it is cer- 
in their Senfe ought to be a little diſcoloured, that 
may ſeem particular, and proper to the Perſon and 
ondition of the Speaker. 
Theſe Deſcriptions raiſe a pleafing kind of Horror 
| the Mind of the Reader, and amuſe his Imagination 
ith the Strangeneſs and Novelty of the Perſons who 
e repreſented in them. They bring up into our 
1 emory the Stories we have heard in our Childhood, 
ad favour thoſe ſecret Terrors and Apprehenſions to 
ich the Mind of Man is naturally ſubject. We are 
leaſed with ſurveying the different Habits and Beha- 
ours of Foreign Countries; how much more muſt 
e be delighted and ſurpriſed when we are led, as it 
were, into a new Creation, and ſee the Perſons and 
Manners of another Species? Men of cold Fancies, 
| and 


ut 


ed if 


a 
d 


N 5 
; 


of Poetry, For the Eng liſo are naturally fanciful, i 


and Philoſophical Diſpoſitions, object to this n 
Poetry, that it has not Probability enough t bi y of 
the Imagination. But to this it may de ua) 
that We are ſure, in general, there are = 10: 
leQtual Beings in the World befides ourſelves, " 3 mo! 
veral Species of Spirits, who are ſubje@ to anal 

Laws and Oeconomies from thole of Mankind; Mc h 
we ſee, therefore, any of thefe repreſented 
we cannot look upon the Repreſentation as d 
Impoſſible z nay, many are prepoſſeſt with 'vh iff ling 
Opinions, as diſpoſe them to believe theſe pam 
Deluſions ; at leaſt, we have all heard ſo many i 
ing Relations i in favour of them, that we do not 
for ſeeing through the Falſhood, and willingly | 1 8 
ourſelves up to ſo agreeable an Impoſture. 5 
The Ancients have not much of this Poetry um ſt ce 
them; for, indeed, almoſt the whole Subſtarce of ook 
owes its Original to the Darkneſs and Superſtition | 
later Ages, when pious Frauds were made uſe of 
amuſe Mankind, and frighten them into à denen 
their Duty. Our Forefathers looked upon N 
with more Reverence and Horror, before the Wer 
was enlightned by Learning and Philoſophy, and b 
to aſtoniſh themſelves with the Apprehenfions « 
Witchcraft, Prodigies, Charms and Inchantmenti 
There was not a Village in England, that had not! 
Ghoſt in it, the Church-yards were all haunted, em 
large Common had a Circle of Fairies belonging to 
and there was ſcarce a Shepherd to be met with bs 
had not ſeen a Spirit. | 
Among all the Poets of this Kind our EH mn * 
much the beſt, by what I have yet ſeen; Whether! 
be that we abound with more Stories of this Nati, 
or that the Genius of our Country is fitter for this 


no 
acult 


C Ws 
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= often diſpoſed by that Gloomineſs and Melan- 

Wy of Temper, which is ſo frequent in our Nation, 
.ay wild Notions and Viſions, to which others 
not ſo liable. | | 
mong the Engliſh, Sbaleſpear has incomparably 
led all others. That noble Extravagance of Fancy, 
ch he had in ſo great Perfection, thoroughly quali- 
him to touch this weak ſuperſtitious Part of his 
der's Imagination; and made him capable of ſuc- 
ling, where he had nothing to ſupport him beſides 
Strength of his own Genius, There is ſomething 
wild and yet ſo ſolemn in the Speeches of his 
oſts, Fairies, Witches and the like Imaginary Per- 
s, that we cannot forbear thinking them natural, 
ve have no Rule by which to judge of them, and 
ſt confeſs, if there are ſuch Beings in the World, 
ooks highly probable they ſhould talk and act as he 
repreſented them, 


o here is another ſort of imaginary Beings, that we 
etimes meet with among the Poets, when the Au- 
pu oo 292 Paſſion, Appetite, Virtue or Vice, 

der a. viſible Shape, and makes it a Perſon or an 


tor in his Poem. Of this Nature are the Deſcrip- 
dns of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, 
d of Sin and Death in Milton. We find a whole 
eation of the like ſhadowy Perſons in Spencer, who 
d an admirable Talent in Repreſentations of this 
d. I have diſcourſed of theſe Emblematical Per- 
ns in former Papers, and ſhall therefore only men- 
dn them in this Place. Thus we ſee how many Ways 
detry addreſſes itſelf to the Imagination, as it has not 
ly the whole Circle of Nature for its Province, but 
lakes new Worlds of its own, ſhews us Perſons who 
not to be found in Being, and repreſents even the 
aculties of the Spyl, with the ſeyeral Virtues and 
Nies, in a ſenſible Shape and Character. 4 
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1 mall, in my two following Papers, condi 
general, how other kinds of Writing are guts 
pleaſe the Imagination, with which I intend t 
clude this Eſſay. . 


— — a xr Ci 
— a 1 

Ne 240 l edneſday, Fuby 2. arie 
— al pa 
w—Lwcungue volunt mentem Auditors agunto, ; wo 
Hor. Ars Poet, v.! hors ( 

Aud raiſe Mens Paſſions to what beight they will, The 

/ Roscomny th 

, r Con 

As the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow Md t 
ſeveral Marerials from outward Objedh, im: 

Join them together at their own Pleaſure, there area to t 
who are obliged to follow Nature more cloſely, ng tc 
take intire Scenes out of her. Such are Hiſtoria atiſes 
Natural Philoſophers, Travellers, Geographers, whe 
in a word, all who deſcribe viſible ed of 41 ſever 
Exiſtence. | ze fi 
It is the moſt agreeable Talent of an Hiſtorian to W 
able to draw up his Armies and fight his Battle! nd th 
proper Expreſſions, to fet before our Eyes the Di nity, 
fions, Cabals and Jealoufics of great Men, and w of 
us Step by Step into the ſeveral Actions and Events QF*”" © 
his Hiſtory, We love to ſee the Subject unſelding F 
ſelf by juſt Degrees, and breaking upon us inen {© 
that ſo we may be kept in a pleaſing Suſpence, acht 
Have time given us to raiſe our Expectatioms, n 
ſide with one of the Parties concerned in the Relanou ny ”*, ' 
I confeſs this ſhews more the Art than the Vera of P 
the Hiftorian, but I am only to ſpeak of him as be — 
Ve) 


qualified to pleaſe the Imagination. And in this 
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Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who went before 
5 2 written ſince his Time. He defcribes 
toe thing in fo lively a Manner, that his whole 
wy is an admirable Picture, and touches on ſuch 
er Circumſtances in every Story, that his Reader 
; 2 kind of Spectator, and feels in himſelf all 
ariety of Paſſions which are correſpondent to the 
al parts of the Relation. 
it among this Set of Writers there are none whe# 
eratify and enlarge the Imagination, than the 
hors of the new Philoſophy, whether we conũder 
Theories of the Earth or Heavens, the Difcs- 
they have made by Glaſfes, or any other ot 
r Contemplations on Nature, We ate not a little 
ſed to find every green Leaf fwarni with Millions 
inimals, that at their largeſt Growth are not vi- 
to the naked Eye, There is ſomething very en- 
Ing to the Fancy, as well as to our Reaſon, in the 
atiſes of Metals, Minerals, Plants, and Meteors. 
when we ſurvey the whole Earth at once, and 
ſeveral Planets that He within its Neighbourhood, 
xe filled with a pleafing Aftoniſhment, to fee for 
Worlds hanging one above another, and ſliding 
nd their Axles in ſuch an amazing Pomp and So« 
nity, If, after this, we contemplate thoſe wild 
Ws of Aber, that reach in Height as far as from 
zen to the flx'd Stars, and run abroad almoſt to an 
nude, our Imagination finds its Capacity filled 
© ſo immenſe a Proſpect, and puts itfelf upon the 
teh to comprehend it. But if we yet riſe higher, 
conſider the fix'd Stars as ſo many vaſt Oceans of 
ne, that are each of them attended with a different 
of Planets, and ſtill diſcover new Firmaments and 
Lights that are funk farther in thofe unfathom-- 
+ Depths of /Zrher, ſo as not to be ſeen by the 
| | ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt of our Teleſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch; 
byrinth of Suns and Worlds, and confounded x 
the Immenſity and Magnificence of Nature. 
Nothing is more pleaſant to the Fahcy, tha 
enlarge itſelf by Degrees, in its Contemplation d i 
various Proportions which its ſevefal Objects tex 
each other, when it compares the Body of Man u 
Bulk of the whole Earth, the Earth to the Cir 
deſcribes round the Sun, that Circle to the Sphen 
the fix d Stars, the Sphere of the fix'd Stars to 
Circuit of the whole Creation, the whole Cream 
ſelf to the infinite Space that is every where did 
about it; or when the Imagination works downs 
and confiders the Bulk of a human Body, in rey 
of an Animal, a hundred times leſs than a Mit, 
particular Limbs of ſuch an Animal, the differ 
Springs which actuate the Limbs, the Spirits wii 
ſet theſe Springs a going, and the proportionable 
nuteneſs of theſe ſeveral Parts, before they hare; 
rived at their full Growth and Perſection. Bu 
after all this, we take the leaſt Particle of theſe An 
mal Spirits, and confider its Capacity of being uro 
into a World, that ſhall contain within thoſe nam 
Dimenfions a Heaven and Earth, Stars and ! 
and every different Species of living Creatures, ia 
ſame Analogy and Proportion they bear to each a 
in our own Univerſe ; ſuch a Speculatian, by rea 
of its Nicety, appears ridiculous to thoſe who 
not turned their Thoughts that way, though at 
ſame time it is founded on no leſs than the L 
of a Demonſtration. Nay, we may yet cam it 
ther, and diſcover in the ſmalleſt Particle of this il 
World a new inexhauſted Fund of Matter, capatk 
being ſpun out into anether Univerſe, 
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kave dwelt the longer on this Subject, becauſe I 
ik it may ſhew us the proper Limits, as welt as 
Deſeftiveneſs, of our Imagination; how it is com» 
d fo 4 very ſmall Quantity of Space, and imme 
y ſtopt in its Operations, hen it endeavoitirs- o 
e in any thing that is very great, or very httls, 
2 Man try, to conceive the different Bulk of an 
imat, which is twenty, from another whictr is a 
xdred times lefs than a Mite; or to compare in his 
ehts, a length of a thouſand Diameters of the 
, with that of a Million, and he will quickly 
that he has no different Meafures in his Mind, 
iſted to ſuch extraordinary Degrees of Grandeur or 
nuteneſs. The Underſtanding, indeed, opens 

ite Space on every fide of us, but the Imagination, 
r a few faint Efforts, is immediately at a ſtand, 
| finds herſelf ſwallowed up in the Immenſity of 
Void that ſurrounds it : Our Reaſon can purſue a 
els of Matter through an infinite Variety of Nr. 
ons, bat the Fancy ſoon! loſes Sight of it, and ſdels 
ſelf 2 kind of Chaſm, that wants to be filled with 
er of a more ſenfible Balk, We can neither 
en, nor contract the Faculty to the Dimenfions of 
r Extreme. The Object is too big for our Cp 
„ when we would comprehend the Circumſerence 
a World, and dwindles into nothing, when we en- 
vour after the Idea of an Atom. | 

t is poſſible this Deſect of Imagination may not be 
de Soul itſelf, but as it acts in Conjunction with the 
ly, Perhaps there may not be room in the Brain 
loch a variety of Impreffions, or the Animal Spirits 
de incapable of figuring them in ſuch a manner, 
i neceſſary to excite ſo very large or very minute 
ws. However it be, we may well ſappoſe that 
nzs of a higher Nature very much excel us in this 
oi, VI. L reſpect, 
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the Imagination; we are able to ſee ſomething 
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reſpect, as it is probable the Soul of Mam willy 1 
finitely more perfect hereafter in this Faculty, 


as in all the reſt; inſomuch that, perhaps; "til 
gination will be able to keep Pace with the U 
ſtanding, and to form in itſelf diſtinct Keas of d 
different Modes and Quantities of Space. 


: 


— 


— * — 


Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre 
Flumina gaudebat ; ſtudio minuente Leben, 
Ovid. Met. I. 4. v. 


Hie ſought freſh Fountains in a foreign Soil: * 
The Pleaſure leſſen d the attending Toil. m 
A511 


HE Pleaſures of the Imagination are not 

confined to ſuch particular Authors as ar: an - 
verſant in material Objects, but are vften to be 
with among the Polite Maſters of Morality, Cy" | 
ciſm, and other Speculations abſtracted from Mat 
who, tho* they do not directly treat of the 
Parts of Nature, often draw from them their Su on 
tudes, Metaphors, and Allegories. By theſe All COU 
a Truth in the Underſtanding is as it were refledu gp). 


Colour and Shape in a Netion, and to deff 
Scheme of Thoughts traced out upon Matter. 0 
here the Mind receives a great deal of Satisſactioa, 
has two of its Faculties gratified at the ſame | 
while the Fancy is buſy in copying after * ng 
ſtanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the lat 
World into the Material, 1 


1 
| l 421 The SPECTATOR. 123 
Great Art of a Writer ſhews itſelf in the 
ice of pleaſing Allufions, which. are generally to 
n from the great or beautiful Works of Art or 
- for though whatever is New or Uncommon 
xt to delight the Imagination, the chief Deſign of 
alluſion being to illuſtrate and explain the Paſſages 
n Author, it ſhould be always borrowed from 


ch are to be explained. 
Ullegories, when well choſen, are like ſo many 
cks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make every thing 
put them clear and beautiful. A noble Metapher, 
it is placed to an Advantage, caſts a kind of 
dry round it, and darts a Luſtre through a whole 
nrence, Theſe different Kinds of Allufion are but 
many different Manners of Similitude, and, that 
may pleaſe the Imagination, the Likeneſs ought 
oe very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to ſee 
icture where the Reſemblance is juſt, or the Poſture 
| Air graceful. But we often find eminent Writers 
y faulty in this reſpect; Great Scholars are apt to 
h their Compariſons and Allufions from the Sci- 
es in which they are moſt converſant, ſo that a 
an may ſee the Compaſs of their Learning in a Trea- 
on the moſt indifferent Subjet. I have read a 
courie upon Love, which none but a profound 
ymiſt could underſtand, and have heard many 2 
mon that ſhould only have been preached before a 
gregation of Cartefians. On the contrary, your 
n of Bufineſs uſually have recourſe to ſuch Inſtances 
are too mean and familiar. They are for drawing 
Reader into a Game of Cheſs or Tennis, or for 
ding him from Shop to Shop, in the Cant of par- 
jular Trades and Employments. It is certain, there 
be found an infinite Variety of very agreeable 
L 2 Allu- 


* 


at is more known and common, than the Paſſages 
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Reader's View ſeveral Objects which are not t5 
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Aliugens in beth thefe kinds, but, for the gonendy 
the moſt entertaining ones ke in the Works of Null 
which are obvious to all Capacities, and more UU 
ful than what is to be found in Arts and Science, 
It is this Talent of affefting the Imagination, 
gives an Embelliſhment to good Senſe, and make A 
Man's Compefitions more agreeable than ab 
It jets off all Writings in general, but is the vey; 
and higheſt Perfection of Poetry: Where it , 
gn Eminent Degree, it has preſerved ſeveral Pani 
for many Ages, that have nothing elſe to recomma | 
them ; and where all the other Beauties are pe 
the Work appears dry and infipid, if this fing'e 
be wanting, It has Gomething in it like Creation: 
beftows a kind of Exiſtence, and draws up to ( 


42 


- 
=; N 


found in Being. It makes Additions to Nature, 
gives greater Varicty to God's Works, Ina" 
it is able to beautify and adorn the moſt i 
Scenes in the Univerſe, or to fill the Mind with os 
glorious Shows and Apparitions, than can be k 


in any Part of it. > Sc 

We have now difcovered the ſeveral Orginah eſs 
thoſe Pleaſures that gratify the Fancy ; and here, e Is 
haps, it would not be very difficult to caſt u We 
their proper Heads thofe contrary Objects, which 0 
apt to fill it with Diſtaſte and Terror; ſor the ins co 
gination is as liable to Pain as Pleaſure, When Po. 
Brain is hurt by any Accident, or the Mind ding o 
by Dreams or Sickneſs, the Fancy is over-run * n i 
wild difmal Ideas, and terrified with a thouſand! ith 
eous Monſters of its own framing. . 

7 
Fumenidum veluti demens videt Agmina Penthen, d | 
Fr falem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Theba'? 85 
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We: Ap amemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreftes, 
an facibus matrem & ſerpentibus atris 

23 fuget, ultriceſque ſedent in limine Diræ. 

| Virg. En. 4. v. 469. 
ike Pentbeus, when, diſtracted with his Fear, 
Je ſaw two Suns, and double Thebes appear: 

dr mad Oreſtet, when his Mother's Ghoſt 

ull in his Face infernal Torches toſt, 

nd ſhook her ſnaky Locks: he ſhuns the fight, 
lies oer the Stage, ſurpris*'d with mortal fright ; 
The Furies guard the Door, and intercept his 
flight, 


IIS 


DxyYDzn. 


here is not a Sight in Nature ſo mortifying as 
t of a Diſtracted Perſon, when his Imagination is 
ubled, and his whole Soul diſordered and confuſed. 
yu in Ruins is not ſo melancholy a Spectacle. 
t to quit ſo diſagreeable a Subject, I ſhall only 
ſider by way of Concluſion, what an infinite Ad- 
ntage this Faculty gives an Almighty Being over 
> Soul of Man, and how great a meaſure of Hap- 
eſs or Miſery we are capable of receiving from 
e Imagination only. 

We have already ſeen the Influence that ene Man 
over the Fancy of another, and with what Eaſe 
conveys into it a Variety of Imagery; how great 
Power then may we ſuppoſe. lodged in him, who 
hows all the ways of affecting the Imagination, who 
n infuſe what Ideas he pleaſes, and fill thoſe Ideas 
ith Terror and Delight to what Degree he thinks 
He can excite Images in the Mind without the 
ip of Words, and make Scenes riſe up before us 
d ſeem preſent to the Eye without the Aſſiſtance 
Bozizs or Exterior Objects. He can tranſport the 
Imagina- 
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Imagination with ſuch beautiful and glorious Vi 
as cannot poſſibly enter into our prefent Concept 
or haunt it with fuch ghaftly Spectres and App] 
as would make us hope for Annihilation, and nal 
Exiſtence no better than a Curſe. In ſhort, he cal x 
exquiſitely raviſh or torture the Soul 
ſingle Faculty, as might ſuffice to make the 
Heaven or Hell of any finite Being. 

This Effay on the Pleaſures of the 1 rinatl 
having been publiſhed in ſeparate Papers, I ſhall « 
clude it with a Table of the principal Contents of a 
Paper, 


Te CONTENTS 


MEE a i 5 


HE Perfection of our Sight above our other 9550 
The Pleaſures of the Imagination ariſe agi 


From Sight, The Pleaſures of the Imagination di 2 
under two. Heads, The Pleaſures of the _— eſs 
ſome Reſpecrs egual to thoſe of the Underſtanding. Tk ar 
Extent of tbe Ploſure of the Imagination, The Aha WP" 
tages a Man receives from a Reli of theſe Pleaſ 8iP'” 
In what Reſpe# they are preferable to theſe of ib U- > : 
derſtanding. We 
PAPER II. E 
Three Sources of a/! the Pleaſurer of the Imaginati 7 
in our Survey of outward Objefts. How wwhat is O C 
pleaſes the Imagination. Hew wohbat is New Pleaſer th 2 
Imagination. Hew what is Beautiful in aur own H 
Plea ſes the e eee How what is Beautifol " 
general pleaſes the Imagination, What other accident 
Cauſes may contribute to the heightning of theſe Pup 7 
fures. a 
| PAPES 
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PAPER III. 

Why the Neceſſary Caufe of our being pleaſed with 
bat is Great, New, or Beautiful, unknown. Why the 
nal Cauſe more known and more uſeful. The Final 
puſe of our being pleaſed with what is Great, The 
nal Cauſe of our being pleaſed with what it New. 
be Final Cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is Beau- 
ful in our own Species. The Final Cauſe of our being 
aſed with evbat is Beautiful in general. 


PF .AF.L& IV: 


The Works of Nature more pleaſant to the Imagina- 
on than thoſe of Art. The Works of Nature ſtill more 
aſant, the more they reſemble thoſe of Art. The Works 
Art more pleaſant, the more they reſemble thoſe of 
ature, Our Engliſh Plantations and Gardens conſi- 
ed in the foregoing Light, . 2 


D 


Of Architecture, as it affect tbs e Imagination. Great - 
eſs in Architecture relates either to the Bulk or to the 
anner. Greatneſs of Bulk in tbe Ancient Oriental 
buildings. The Ancient Accounts of theſe Buildings con- 
d, 1. From the Advantages for raifing ſuch Works, 
p the firſt Ages of the World, and in the Eaftern Cli- 
ates: 2. From ſeveral of them which are ftill extant, 
r/:ances bow Greatneſs of Manner affefs the Imagina- 
on, A French Author's Obſervation on this Subject. 
tz Concave and Convex Figures give a Greatneſs of 
anner to Works of Architeure, Every thing that 
leaſes the Imagination in Architelture is either Great, 
dautiful, or New, 
PAPER VE 


The Secondary Pleaſures of the Imagination. The 
rwveral Sources of thefe Pleaſures, (Statuary, Painting, 
h Deſcription 
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Deſcription and Mufick) compared together. The Fai 
Cauſe of our receiving Pleaſure from theſe ſeep] 
Sources, Of Deſcriptions in particular. The Pons 
Words over the Imagination. Why ene Reader u 
pleafed with Deſcriptions than another. 


PAPER VII. 


How a whole Set of Ideas Hang together, Ct. { 
Natural Cauſe affigned for it. How to perſect the lay 
gination of a Writer. Who among the Ancient Poli 
bad this Faculty in its greate Perfection. Homer a 
celled in Imagining what is Great ; Virgil in I=:y"yl 
what is Beautiful; Ovid in Imagining what 1 Ne, 
Our own Country-Man Milton very perfe# is al thy 
reſpets, 


i 


PAPER VIII. 


Ny any thing that is unpleaſant to bebold, plat 
Imagination when well deſcribed. Why the Imagieaa 
receives a more Exquiſite Pleaſure from the Deſcrigea 
of what is Great, New, or Beautiful. The Plain 
fill beightned, if what is deſcribed raiſes Paſſion in f 
Mind. Diſagrezable Paſſions pleaſing when raiſed 5 
apt Deſcripticns. Why Terror and Grief are plagt! 
ihe Mind wben excited by Deſcriptions. A partial 
Advantage the Writers in Poetry and Fidtion be 
pleaſe the Imagination. What Liberties are allowed ib 


PAPER I. p 


Of that kind of Poetry which Mr. Dryden cal & 
Fairy Way of Writing. How a Poet Should be Q 
fer it. The Pleaſures of the Imagination that ariſe fa 
it. In this reſpect why the Moderns excel the Ana 
Boy the Engliſh excel the Moderns. Who the beſt ann 
tte Engliſh, Of Emblematical Perſons. 

A 
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PAPER X. 


bet Authors pleaſe the Imagination, ⁊ bo 3 
ung to do with Fiction. How Hiftory pleaſes the 
gieren. How the Authors of the new Philoſoph 

the Imagination. The Bounds and Defefts of the 
prination. Wet ber theſe Defes are Effential ts tbe 
nation. 

PAPER XI. 

ww thoſe pleaſe the Imagination, ⁊ u treat of Subs 
1 abſtracted from Matter, 7 Allufions taken from ir. 
ba: Alluſions mf plrafony is the Imagination. Great 
iters bow Faulty in th. Refſpe#. Of the Are of 
agining in general. The Imagination capable of Pain 
well as Pleaſure. In what Degree 9 
capable eit ber of Pain or Pleaſure. 


P* 422 Friday, "July 4. 


Hae ſcripſi non ctii abundantia, fed amoris erga' te, 
Pull. Epiſt, 
I bave woritten this, not out of Abundance of Lai ſure; 
r of my Affectien towards you. 


DO not know any thing which gives greater Dif. 
turbance to Cohverſation, than the falſe Notion 
me People have of Rallery. It ought certainly to 
the firſt Point to be aimed at in Society, to gain 
e Good-will of thoſe with whom you converſe. 
he Way to that, is to ſhew you are well inclined 
pwards them: What then can be more abfurd, than 
> ber up for being extremely ſharp and biting, as 
+ Term is, in your Exprefions to your. Familiars ? 
Man who has no good Quality but Courage is in a 
very 
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very ill way towards making an agreeable Figu 


People cannot be exerted, without raifing him Cor 
Enemy, Your Gentleman of a Satirical Vein zo 
the like Condition. To fay a Thing which pen on 
the Heart of him you ſpeak to, or brings Bluſe lil 
his Face, is a degree of Murder; and it js, 1 th 
an unpardonable Offence. to ſhew a Man you & 
care, whether he is pleaſed or diſpleaſed. But wolf 
you then take a Jeſt ? Yes: but pray let it be his 
It is no Jeſt to put me, who am fo unhappy a 
have an utter Averſion to ſpeaking to more thut. 2 
Man at a time, under a Neceſſity to explain mi 
in much Company, and reducing me to Shame 
Derifion, except I perform what my * 
lence diſables me to do. 
Calliſtbenes has great Wit accompanied with t 
Quality (without which a Man can have no Wed 
all) a ſound Judgment. This Gentleman rallies 
beſt of any Man I know, for he forms his Ridial 
upon a Circumſtance which you are in your = F 
not unwilling to grant him, to wit, that you all 
Guilty of an Exceſs in ſomething which is in a0 
laudable. He very well underſtands what you wall 
be, and needs not fear your Anger for declaring ali 
are a little too much that Thing. The Gere 
will bear being reproached as Laviſh, and the Value 


F 
7 
p 
| 


as Raſh, without being provoked to Refentmal iP * 
againſt their Monitor. What has been ſaid to E! 
Mark of a good Writer will fall in with the Chat- 
of a good Companion. The good Writer makes Fel 
Reader better pleaſed with himſelf, and the age 

Man makes his Friends enjoy themſelves, rather u | 
him, while he is in their Company. Callifibener 6s n 


this with inimitable Pleaſantry. He whirl 
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1 the other Day, ſo as to be overheard by a 
ng Officer, who gave Symptoms of cocking upon 
Company, That Gentleman has very much of the 
of a General Officer. The Youth immediately 
on a Compoſed Behaviour, and behaved himſelf 
ibly to the Conceptions he believed the Company 
| of him. It is to be allowed that Calliſtbenes will 
a Man run into impertinent Relations, to his 
Advantage, and expreſs the Satisfaction he has 
his own dear ſelf till he is very ridiculous, but in 
s caſe the Man is made a Fool by his own Con- 
t, and not expoſed as ſuch whether he will or no, 
ke it therefore that, to make Rallery agreeable, z 
muſt either not know he is rallied, or think 
ter the worſe of himſelf if he ſees he is. | 
Acetus is of a quite contrary Genius, and is more 
nerally admired than Calliſtbenet, but not with Juſ- 
e. Acetus has no regard to the Modeſty or Weak- 
of the Perſon he rallies ; but if the Quality or 
umility gives him any Superiority to the Man he 
ould fall upon, he has no Mercy on making the 
et. He can be pleaſed to fee his beſt Friend out 
cCountenance, while the Laugh is loud in his own 
pplauſe. His Rallery always puts the Company into 
le Divifions and ſeparate Interefts, while that of 
alliſtbenes cements it, and makes every Man not only 
er pleaſed with himſelf, but alſo with all the reft 
d the Converſation, | 
To rally well, it is abſolutely neceffary that Kind- 
s muſt run through all you fay, and you muſt ever 
eſerve the Character of a Friend to ſupport your 
enſtons to be free with a Man. Acetus ought to 
baniſhed human Society, becauſe fe raiſes his 
lirth upon giving Pain to the Perſon upon whom 
is pleafant, Nothing but the Malevolence, which 
18 
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is too general towards thoſe who' eee, could wt 
his Company tolerated. but they, with Wo 
converſes, are ſure to ſce ſome Man fitcrificed wh 
ever he is admitted, and all the Credie he hy 
Wit is owing. to the Gratifieation- is en to 
Mens III- nature. 
Minutius has a Wit that conciliates A Mas 
at the ſame time that it is exerted againſt his F 
He has an Art in keeping the Perſon he ne 
Countenance, by inũnuating that he hinkſclf.is x 
of the ſame Imperfetion, This he does with ſo nu 
Addreſs, that he ſeems rather to bewail himfelf, 
fall upon his Friend, 
It is really monſtrous to fee how — 
prevails among Men, to take the Liberty of difples 
each other. One would think fometimes' that the 
Contention is, who ſhall: be moſt diſagreeable, & 
luſions to paſt Follies, Hmts whiels revive what 
Man has a mind to forget for ever, and deſerve th 
all the reſt of the World ſhould, are common 
brought forth even in Company of Mer of Diſi nch 
They do not thruſt with the Skill of Fencers, but ui 
up With the Barbarity of Butchers, It is, methinkg 
below the Character of Men of Humanity and Goo 
manners, to be capable of Mirth while there is # 
one of the Company in Pain and Diforder, Th 
who have the true Taſte of Converſation, enjoy then 
ſelves in a Communication of each other's Excelles 
cies, and not in a Triumph over their Impetfettion. 
Fortizs would have been reckoned a Wit, if there lay 
never been a Fool in the World; He wants not Fol 
to be a Beauty, but has that natural Pleafore in 
ſerving Perſection in others, that his own Favits # 
over · looked out of Gratitude by all his mm" 
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After theſe ſeveral Characters of Men wh ſucceed 
fail in Rallery, it may not be amiſs to reflect a 
e further what one takes to be the moſt agreeable 
ind of it; and that to me appears when the Satire 
directed againſt Vice, with an Air of Contempt of 
Fault, but no Ill-will to the Crimmal. Mr. Con- 
's Doris is a Mafter-piece in this Kind, It k 
Character of a Woman utterly abandoned; but 
x Impudence by the fineſt Piece of Rallery is made 
y Generoſity. 


a 
F 
lies 


Peculiar therefore is ber Way, 
Whether by Nature taugbt, 

I ſpall not undertake to ſay, 
Or by Experience bought ; 


For ebe o er Night obtait'd ber Grace, 
Sbe can next Day din, 

And ftare upon the flrange Man's Face 
As one ſhe ne er bad kftown, 


So cell pe can the Truth diſguiſe, 
Such artful Wonder frame, 

The Lover or diftruſts bis Eyes, 
Or thinks w all a Dream, 


bene cenſure this as lewd or low 
Who are to Bounty blind 

But to forget what we beſtecv, 
Beſpeats 2 noble Mind, 


Vor, VI, M Saturdsz, 
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Ne 423 Saturday, Fuly 5. = 


Nuper Idoneus, Hor. Od. 26. 1,4, r, 
Once fit myſelf. : 
LOOK upon myſelf as a kind of Guardian u. 
Fair, and am always watchful to obſerve any tink 
which concerns their Intereſt, The preſent Paviif 
ſhall be employed in the Service of a very fine yu 
Woman; and the Admonitions I give her, may will 
be unuſeful to the reſt of her Sex. Gloriana ſhall wif 
the Name of the Heroine in To-day's Entertainm. 
and when I have told you that ſhe is rich, win. 
young, and beautiful, you will believe ſhe ds WR. 
want Admirers. She has had fince ſhe came to I 
about twenty five of thoſe Lovers, who make tall 
Addreſſes by way of Jointure and Settlement. Tix 
come and go, with great Indifference on both Sid 
and as beauteous as ſhe is, a Line in a Deed has 
Exception enough againft it, to outweigh the Lui 
of her Eyes, the Readineſs of her Underſtanding, 
the Merit of her general Character. But among wi 
Crowd of ſuch cool Adorers, ſhe has two who 
very aſſiduous in their Attendance, There is ſow 
thing ſo extraordinary and artful in their Manns. 
Application, that I think it but common Juſtice 
alarm her in it. I have done it in the following . 


2 ADAM. 
Have for ſome time taken notice of two Ge 
men who attend you in all publick Places, 8 
© of whom have alſo eaſy Acceſs to you at yourt 
* Houſe: But the Matter is adjuſted between tt 
and Damon, who fo paſſionately addreſſes you,” 
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Wo Defign upon you; but Srrepbon, Who ſeems to be 
indifferent to you, is the Man, who is, as they have 
ued it, to have you. The Plot was laid over a 
oettie of Wine; and Strepbon, when he firſt thought 
* you, propoſed to Damon to be his Rival, The 
manner of his breaking of it to him, I was ſo placed 
ta Tavern, that I could not avoid hearing, Da- 
„, nid he, with a deep Sigh, I have long lan- 
wiſhed for that Miracle of Beauty Gloriana, and if 
ou will be very ſtedfaſtly my Rival, I ſhall cer- 
Wainly obtain her. Do not, continued he, be offend- 
ea at this Overture; for I go upon the Knowledge 
r the Temper of the Woman, rather than any Va- 
iy that 1 ſhould profit by an Oppoſition of your 
etenſions to thoſe of your humble Servant. Glo- 
„ has very good Senſe, a quick Reliſh of the 
BatisfaQtions of Life, and will not give herſelf, as 
"the Crowd of Women do, to the Arms of a Man to 
whom ſhe is indifferent. As ſhe is a ſenſible Wo- 
man, Expreſſions of Rapture and Adoration will not 
move her neither; but he that has her muſt be the 
die of her Defire, not her Pity. The Way to 
this End I take to be, that a Man's general Con- 
duct ſhould be agreeable, without addreſſing in par- 
cular to the Woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you 
yill be ſo kind as to ſigh and die for Gloriana, I 
vill carry it with great Reſpect towards her, but 
em void of any Thoughts as a Lover. By this 
Pans I ſhall be in the moſt amiable Light of which 
am capable; I ſhall be received with Freedom, 
you with Reſerve. Damon, who has himſelf no 
Veligns of Marriage. at all, eaſily fell into the 
dcheme; and you may obſerve, that where-ever 
ou are Damon appears alſo. You ſee he carries on 
n unaffecting Exactneſs in his Dreſs and Manner, 
M 2 © as 
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© and ſtrives always to be the very of Ml 
1 pits: They have already ſucceeded ſo far, that wi 
Eyes are ever in Search of Sirepbos, and tyry thalif 
* ſelves of Courſe from Damon. They meet and 
f pare Notes upon your Carriage; and the L 
* which was braught to you the ather NY, wlll 
© Contrivance to remark your Reſentment. Wha wil 
© ſaw the Billet ſubſcribed Damon, and -turngd 
* with a ſcornſul Air, and cried Jngpertinence | with 
© gave Hopes to him that ſhuns you, without oli 
© fying him that languiſhes for you. | 
What I am concerned for, Madam, js, that u 
© Uiſpoſal of your Heart, you ſhould know what wif 
* are doing, and examine it before it is lo}, Sql 
6 —— & you in Diſcourſe with the Civility of wi 
ho has a Value for you, but gives up uot 
like one that loves you. This ſeemiag Une 
© gives his Behaviour the advantage of Singerity, 
<* inſenſibly obtains your good Opinion, by appr 
* difintereſted in the purchaſe of it. If you way 
* theſe Correſpondents hereafter, you will find an 
Strepbon makes his Viſit of Civility imme 
© aſter Damon has tired you with one of Lovs, T 
« you are very diſcreet, you will figd it na 8% N 
© ter to eſcape the Toils ſo well laid, as when one 
dies to de diſagreeable in Paſſion, the qther 6488 
© pleaſing without it. All the Turns of your Trap 
Fare carefully watched, and their quick and ff 
Intelligence gives your Lovers irrefiſtibe aug 
tage. You will pleaſe, Madam, to be ppeg 
« guard, and take all the neceſſary Precautions nil 
one who is amiable to you before you know Wi 
enamoured. 
J am, 


Madam, Yaur moſt obedient v 
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2 makes great Progreſs in this Lady's good 
wh ; 4 moſt — being actuated by ſome little 
» they cit of Pride and Cantradiction, he has the good Ef- 
ad co is of both thoſe Motives by this Covert-Way of 

Wurthip. He received a Meſſage yeſterday from 
mon in the following Words, ſuperſcribed Vith 


d. 
i A LL goes well; ſhe is very angry at me, and I 
1 


dare ſay hates me in earneſt, It is a good time 
U Viſit, g 
Yours, 


Tm Oh Compariſon of Strephon's Gaiety to Damon's 
Sire Wnzviſhment, ſtrikes her Imagination with a Proſpe& 
very agreeable Hours with ſuch a Man as the for- 
oo Er, and Abhorrenco of the inſipid Proſpect with one 
the latter. To know when a Lady is diſpleaſed 
i another, is to know the beſt time of advancing 
reif. This method of two Perſons playing in each 
er's Hand is ſo dangerous, that I cannot tell how 
od en” man could be able to withſtand ſuch a Siege. 
_ Condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, is irretriev- 
, for Srreplon has had ſo many Opportunities of 
ang without ſuſpicion, that all which is left for 
edo do is to bring him, now ſhe is adviſed, to an 
- 1 FP anation of his Paſſion, and beginning again, if 


7 can conquer the kind Sentiments ſhe has already 
un ceived for him. When one ſhews himſelf a Crea- 
us be avoided, the other proper to be fled to for 
* caur, they have the whole an between them, 


w A occaſionally rebound her Love and Hatred 

rr one to the other, in ſuch a manner as to keep 
at a diſtance from all the reſt of the World, and 
Lots for the Conqueſt, * 
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N. B. I have many other Secrets which cancel 
Empire of Love, but I confider — 


Women, 1 * my Men. 1 
. 
. 


Wi Ide, Juh 7. 


Eft en animus ſi te nou deficit quit. 
Hor. Ep. 11. J. 1. U 


*Tis not the Place Diſguſt or Pleaſure brings; 
From our own Mind our Satisfaction ſprings, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Londen, Tyne 2 


Man who has it in his Power to chooſe his 
Company, would certainly be much to bal 
* ſhould he not, to the beſt of his Judgment, take Wi! t 
© as are of a Temper moſt ſuitable to his own ; al 
£ where that Choice is wanting, or where a Mai 
© miſtaken in his Choice, and yet under a 
* fity of continuing in the ſame Company, # 
certainly be his Intereſt to carry himſelf as cab 
© poſſible. 

© In this I am ſenſible 1 do but repeat what 
© been ſaid a thouſand times, at which however 
* think no Body has any Title to take Exception, 
* they who never failed to put this in Practice 
to uſe any longer Preface, this being the d 
the Year in which great Numbers of - all fora 
© People retire from this Place of Bufinels 
© Pleaſure to Country Solitude, I think it not | 
© proper to adviſe them to take with them as gb 
stock of Good-humour as they can; for tho 
* Country-Life is deſcribed as the moſt pleaſant ai 
* others, and though it may in truth be ſo, 7 
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only to thoſe who know how to enjoy Leifure 
ad Retirement. 
As for thoſe who can't live without the conſtant 
ps of Buſinefs or Company, let them confider, 
tt in the Country there is no Exchange, there are 
Wo Play-houſes, no Variety of Coffee-houfes, nor 
xany of thoſe other Amuſements, which ſerve here 
s ſo many Reliefs from the repeated Occurrences in 
Wheir own Families; but that there the greateſt Part 
We their Time muſt be fpent within themſelves, and 
Wonfequently it behoves them to confider how agree- 
Pole it will be to them before they leave this dear 
WT own, 
© I remember, Mr. SyPxz CTAT OR, we were very 
ell entertained, laſt Year, with the Advices you 
Wave us from Sir Roc = x's Country Seat; which 
= the rather mention, becauſe tis almoſt im le 
not to live pleaſantly, where the Maſter of a _ 
is ſuch a one as you there deſcribe your Friend, 
who cannot therefore (I mean as to his domeſtick 
haracter) be too often recommended to the Imita- 
tion of others, How amiable is that Aﬀability and 
Benevolence with which he treats his Neighbours, 
and every one, even the meaneſt of his own Fa- 
mil)! And yet how ſeldom imitated ? inftead of 
which we commonly meet with ill- natured Expoſtu- 
lations, Noiſe, and Chidings—— And this I hinted, 
becauſe the Humour and Diſpoſi tion of the Head, is 
— chiefly influences all the other Parts of a Fa- 
mily. 
An Agreement and kind Correſpondence between 
Friends and Acquaintance, is the greateſt Pleafure of 
Life. This is an undoubted Truth, and yet any 
Man who judges from the PraQice of the World, 
will be almoſt perſuaded to believe the contrary ; for 
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© upon every the leaſt Occaſion? Yet ſo it is, tl 
© are People who (as it ſhould ſeem.) delight n 
troubleſom and vexatious, who (as Tull ſpl 
« Mira ſunt alacritate ad litigandum, Have a wil 
© Chearfulneſs in wrangling. And thus it hay 
© that there are very few Families in which there 
© not Feuds and Animoſities, tho tis every one. 
© tereſt, there more particularly, to avoid em, bei 
© there (as I would willingly hope) no one gives wi 
© ther Uneafineſs, without feeling ſome ſhare of i 
© But I am gone beyond what I defigned, and hady 

« moſt forgot what I chiefly propoſed ; which well 


© our Time in Town diſpenſe with a long Va 
© in the Country, how uneaſy we grow to ouch 
« and to one another when our Canverſation is « 
© fined, inſomuch that by Michaelmas, tis odds | 
© we come to downright ſquabbling, and make asf 
© with one another to our Faces, as we do with wlll 
© reſt of the World behind their Backs. Aſter I 
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© how can we ſuppoſe People ſhould be ſo indud; 
© to make themſelves uneaſy ? What can engage oli 
to entertain and foment Jealoufies of one 
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barely to tell you how hardly we who paſs moſt 


told you this, I am to deſire that you would nou 
and then give us a Leſſon of Good-humour, 2 
mily-Piece, which, fince we are all very fond of yu 
I hope may have ſome Influence upon us. 

© After theſe plain Obſervations, give me leave WS... 
give you an Hint of what a Set of Company of Be... 
Acquaintance, who are now gone into the County 
and have the Uſe of an abſent Nobleman's Sat 
have ſettled among themſelves, to avoid the Ina 
veniencies above-mentioned. They are a Colleta 
of ten or twelve, of the ſame good Inclination 
wards each other, but of very different 1 
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inations : From hence they hope, that the Va- 
ty of their Tempers will only create Variety of 
ſures. But as there always will ariſe, amon 
ſame People, either for want of Diyerfity of Ob- 
s, or the like Cauſes, a certain Satiety, which 
y grow into Ill-humour or Diſcontent, there is a 
ge Wing of the Houfe which they defign to em- 
6y in the Nature of an Infirmary, Whoever ſays 
peeviſh thing, or acts any thing which betrays a 
purneſs or Indiſpoſitity to Company, is imme- 
ately to be conveyed to his Chambers in the Infir- 
ary ; from whence he is not to be relieved, till by 
Wis Mapner of Submiſſion, and the Sentiments ex- 
cd in his Petition for that Purpoſe, he appears 
Wo the Majority of the Company to be again ft for 
Wocicty. You are to underſtand, that all ill- natured 
Words or uneaſy Geſtures are fufficient Cauſe for 
Baniſhment 3 ſpeaking impatiently to Seryapts, 
aking a Man repeat what he fays, or any thing 
at betrays Inattention or Diſhumour, are alfo cri- 
inal without Reprieve : But it is provided, that 
whoever obſerves the ill-natured Fit coming upon 
imſelf, and voluntarily retires, ſhall be received at 
is return from the Infirmary with the higheſt Marks 
f Eitteem. By theſe and other wholfom Methods it 
is expected that if they cannot cure one another, yet 
at leaſt they have taken care that the Ill- humour of 
one ſhall not be troubleſom to the reſt of the Com- 
pany. There are many other Rules which the So- 
ciety have eſtabliſhed for the Prefervation of their 
Eafe and Tranquillity, the Effects of which, with 
the Incidents that arife among them, ſhall be com- 
municated to you from Time to Time for the pub- 
lick Good, by, SIR, 


Your moſt bumble Servant, 


Ai nes Ago 
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No 425 Tueſday, Fuly 8. 
Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris 3 Ver proterit Aþa 


"" 
2 55 


Interitura, fimul In. f 
Pomi fer Autumnus fruges effuderit ; & max x 
Bruma recurrit iners. Hor. Od. 9.1.41 8 
The Cold grows ſoft with gern Galas, jolr 
The Summer over Spring prevails, de 


But yields to Autumn's fruitful Rain, 

As this to Winter Storms and Hai; 
Each Loſs the baſting Moon repairs again. 
Sir W. Txwn 


Mr.SrxcTaAToOR, k WE 1 
n HERE is hardly any thing gives mea 
K ſenfible Delight, than the Enjoyment of 20 


© ſtill Evening after the Uneaſineſs of a hot f 
© Day. Such a one 1 paſſed not long ago, wid 
© made me rejoice, when the Hour was come for { 

© Sun to ſet, that I might enjoy the Freſhnels « 
© Evening in my Garden, which then affords me | 
< pleaſanteſt Hours I paſs in the whole Four and twat 
© I immediately roſe from my Couch, and went « 
© into it. You deſcend at firſt by twelve Stone d 
© into a large Square divided into four Graſi· plan 
© each of which is a Statue of white Marble. Tul 
© ſeparated from a large Parterre by a low Vay 
© and from thence thro* a Pair of Iron Gates, you" 
led into a long broad Walk of the fineſt Turf, &# 
© each Side with tall Yews, and on either Hand: 
© dered by a Canal, which on the Right divids f 
Walk from a Wilderneſs parted into Variety uf & 
© lies and Arbours, ad <a the LR 
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pphitheatre, which is the Receptacle of a great 
ber of Oranges and Myrtles. The Moon ſhone 
ght, and ſeemed then moſt agreeably to ſupply 
Place of the Sun, obliging me with as much 
ht as was neceſſary to diſcover a thouſand pleaſ- 
Objects, and at the ſame time diveſted of all 
wer of Heat. The Reflexion of it in the Water, 
Fanning of the Wind ruſtling on the Leaves, 
Singing of the Thruſh and Nightingale, and the 
olneſs of the Walks all conſpired to make me lay 
de all diſpleaſing Thoughts, and brought me into 
h a Tranquillity of Mind, as is I believe the next 
appineſs to that of hereafter, In this ſweet Re- 
ment I naturally fell into the Repetition of ſome 
out of a Poem of Milton's, which he entitles 
Penſeroſo, the Ideas of which were exquiſitely 
ited to my preſent Wandrings of Thought. 


Sweet Bird ! that un f the Noiſe of Folly, 
Me muſical ! moſt melancholy ! : 
Thee, Chauntreſs, oft, the Woods among, 

I woo to bear thy Evening Sem: 

Ard miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 

On the dry ſmootb-ſhawven Green, 

To bebold the wandring Moon, 

Riding near ber bigbeſ Noon, 

Like one that bath been led aftray, 

Thro' the Heaven's wide patbleſi way, 

And oft, as if ber Head fhe bew'd, 

Stooping thro" a fleecy Claud. 

Then let ſome firange myſterious Dream 

Wave with bis Wings in airy Stream, 

Of lively Portraiture diſplaid, 

Softly en my E yelids laid: 
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Au m 1 ate, fert Muſftth bptarhs | 
Hbeoe; about, Of iiththniath, | 
Stre by Spirits to Mortily Gord, 
Or the uftſetn Genius of the Wed, 


© F reſtected then upom the frvecs Veit 
©. Night and Dry, on the charming Difpoſitivs wil ith 
© Seafohs; and their Return again in a pericicel 
© cle; and ofr! faid 1, that 1 cod from ths non 
* declming Years return again to my firſt Ss ra 
© Youth and Vigour ; but that; alas! is imo wy 
© All that remains within my Power, is to fois Wl 
© Iriconveniencies I feel, with an eafy content N 
and the Enjoyment of ſuch Delights as this %li 
© affords me. In this Thought I fat me down We 
© Bank of Flowers and dropt info à Slumbir, wit 
* whether it were the Effect of Fumes and Veil 
© or my preſent Thoughts, I know not; but a 
© thought the Genius of the Garden ſtood before uy 
© and introduced into the Walk where I lay this Dir 
© ma and different Scenes of the Revolution of 
© Year, which whilſt I then ſaw, even in my Dr 
© I reſolved to write down, and ſend to the 521 
© TATOR, _ 
© The firſt Perſon whom I faw advancing tomn 
me, was a Youth of a moſt beautiful Air and Sup 
tho* he ſeemed not yet arrived at that exact Prop 
tion and Symmetry of Parts which a little mat 
Time would have given him; but however, tit 
was ſuch a Bloom in his Countenance, ſuch Sup 
ſaction and Joy, that I thought it the molt dci 
Form that 1 had ever ſeen. He was clothed nl 
flowing Mantle of green Silk, interwoven wml 
Flowers: He had a Ohaplet of Noſes on his Hah 
and a Narciſſus in his Hand ; Primroſes and in 


VVV 
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s ſprang up under his Feet, and all Nature was ] 
eer'd at his Approach. Flora was on one Hand, 5 
d Vertumnus on the other in a Robe of changeable 7H 
Ik, After this I was ſurpriſed to ſee the Moon- 6 
ams reflected with a ſudden Glare from Armour, 9 
d to ſee a Man completely armed advancing ; & 
ith his Sword drawn. I was ſoon informed by the iN 
nius it was Mars, who had long uſurp'd a Place 43 
ong the Attendants of the Spring. He made way 7 


c a ſofter Appearance: it was Venus, without any ol 
rnament but her own Beauties, not ſo much as 1 
r own Ceſtus, with which ſhe had encompaſs'd a Hh 
lobe, which ſhe held in her right Hand, and in 3 

Left ſhe had a Sceptre of Gold, After her fol- S. 
wed the Graces with their Arms entwined within 4 
je another; their Girdles were looſed, and they 1 3 
oved to the Sound of ſoft Mufick, ſtriking the 1 


round alternately with their Feet. Then came up 
te three Months which belong to this Seaſon. As 
larch advanced towards me, there was methought 
his Look a louring Roughneſs, which ill befitted 
Month which was ranked in ſo ſoft a Seaſon ; but 
he came forwards his Features became inſenſibly 
ore mild and gentle: He ſmooth'd his Brow; and 
poked with ſo ſweet a Countenance that I could 
t but lament his Departure, though he made way 
r April, He appeared in the greateſt Gaiety ima- 
nable, and had a thouſand Pleaſures to attend him: 
is Look was frequently clouded, but immediately 
turn'd to its firſt Compoſure, and remained fixed 
a Smile, Then came May attended by Cupid, 
ich his Bow ſtrung, and in a Poſture to let fly an 
row: As he paſſed by methought I heard a con- 
led Noiſe of ſoft Complaints, gentle Ecſtaſies, and 


nder Sixhs of Lovers; Vows of Conſtancy, and 
or, VI. N © as 
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as many Complainings of Perfidiouſneſs; al} il 
* the Winds wafted away. as foor as they had ra 
1 my Hearing. After theſe I ſaw a Man ichen 
© the full Prime and Vigour of his Age: bis 0 
© plexion was ſanguine and ruddy, his Fair black, 
fell down in beautiful Ringlets beneath his $ 
© ders; a Mantle of Hair- colour'd Silie hung lf 
upon him: He advanced with a Haſty Step aa 
Spring, and ſought out the Shade and coc Foun 


* which plaid in the Garden. He was pant 
well pleaſed when a Troop of Zephyrs fanned 4 F 

« with their Wings: He had two Companions by 
© walked on each Side, that made him appeirt ad 
© moſt agreeable : the one was Hurori with Fig... 
© Roſes, and her Feet dewy, attired 'in gray: haf 
© other was Veſper in a Robe of Azure beſt be 
Props of Gold, whoſe Breath he caught will... 
paſſed over a Bundle of Honey-Suckkks and 7 * 
* roſes which he held in his Hand. Pas and dis * 
* lowed them with four Reapers, who danced a 10 
« rice to the Sound of Oaten Pipes and m 0 

Then came the Attendant Months. Jud re got 
© ſtill ſome ſmall Likeneſs of the Sp ] dt 

© other two ſeemed to ſtep with a leſs vigorous Þ rare 
© eſpecraly Aug, who feem'd aſmoſt to'faint, nd 
© for half the Steps he took the Dog ſtar level of 
© Rays full at his Head: They paſſed on and ou 
© way for a Perſon that ſeemed to bend a little en 
© the Weight of Years; his Beard and Hair, Mo, 
© were full grown, were compoſed of an eh len 
© ber of black-and-gray ; he wore à Robe whi 


© had girt round him of a yellowiſti Caſt, not u 
© the Colour of fallen Leaves, which he Walke 
© I thought he hardly made Amends for peng ra- 
© foregoing Scene by the large Quantify * 


ae tot ta ctr 
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hich he bore in his Hands. Plenty walked by his 
e with an healthy freſh Countenance, pouring gut. 
om an Horn all the various Product of the Year. 
1a followed with a Glaſs of Cider in her Hand, 
th * in a Chariot drawn by Tigers, accom- 
anied by a whole Froop of Satyrs, Fauns and Sy]- 
uns. September, who came next, ſeem'd in his 
oks to promiſe a new Sprieg, and wore the Li- 
ry of thoſe Months. The ſucceeding Month was 
| ſoiled with the Juice of Grapes, as if he had 
come from the Wine-Prefs, November, though 
> was in this Diviſion, yet by the many Stops he 
ade ſeemed rather inclined to the Vinter, which 
pll.wed cloſe at his Hecls. He advanced in the 
hape of an old Man in the Extremity of Age: 
he Hoir he had was fo very white it ſeem'd a Pal 
now ; his Eyes were red and piercing, and his 
bard hung with a great Quantity of Icicles : He 
as wrapt up in Furrs, but yet fo pinched with 
xceſs of Cold that his Limbs were all contracted 
ad his Body bent to the Ground, ſo that he could 
bot have ſupported himſelf had it not been for Comus 
e God of Revels, and Necefity the Mather of 
ate, who ſuſtained him on each Side. The 

nd Mantle of Ccmus was one of the Things 4 

oft ſurpriſed me; as he advanced towards me, his 
ountenance ſeemed the moſt deſirable I had ever 
en : On the fore Part of his Mantle was pictured 
ſoy, Delight and Satisfaction, with a thouſand Em- 
lems of Merriment, and Jefts with Faces looking 
wo Ways at once ; but as he paſſed from me I was 
Imazed at a Shape ſo little correſpondent to his Face: 
is Read was bald, and all the reſt of his Limbs ap- 
deared old and deformed. On the hinder Part of 
Mantle was repreſented Murder with diſheveled 
N 2 * Hair 
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Hair and a Dagger all bloody, Anger in a RU 
© Scarlet, and Suſpicion ſquinting with both Eyes . 
above all the moſt conſpicuous was the Battle d E 

© Lapithe and the Centaurs. I deteſted ſo hd RK © 
© Shape, and turned my Eyes upon Saturn, whon 
© ſtealing away behind him with a Scythe in 
Hand and an Hour- glaſs in t' other unobſeryed. ih 
hind Neceſſity was Veſta the Goddeſs of Fire v 
© Lamp which was perpetvally ſupplied with = | 
* whoſe Flame was eternal. She cheered the nf 
© Brow of Neceſſity, and warmed her fo far as al ” 
© to make her aſſume the Features and Laken WI * 
© Choice. December, January, and February, will 

© on after the reſt all in Furrs; there was le 
© Diſtintion to be made amongſt them, and th 
© were more or leſs diſpleaſing as they d 
more or leſs Haſte towards the grateful — 
© Spring. 


Ne 426 MHWeadneſday, July 9. 


Quid non mortalia Pactora coprs, 
Auri ſacra fames ? Virg. En. 3. . 


O ſacred Hunger of pernicious Gold ! 
What Bands of Faith can impious Lucre Bald 
Da vo! 


Very agreeable Friend of mine, the other by 

carrying me in his Coach into the C 
Dinner, fell into Diſcourſe concerning the Goa q 
rents due to their Children, and the Piety of Cu 
towards their Parents. He was reflecting up 8 
Succeſſion of particular Virtues and Qualities 
might be preſerved from one Generation to anow 
if theſe Regards were recipracally beld in Venen 
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as he never fails to mix an Air of Mirth and 
>d-humour with his good Senſe and Reaſoning, he 
ered into the ſollowing Relation. 


il not be confident in what Century, or under 
what Reign it happened, that this Want of mutual 
fidence and right Underſtanding between Father 
Son was fatal to the Family of the Valentines in 
many. Baſiliue Valentimus was a Perſon who had 
ed at the utmoſt Perfection in the Hermetick Art, 
WL initiated his Son Alexandrinus in the fame Myſte- 
Bot as you know they are not to be attained 
by the Paioſul, the Pious, the Chaſte, and Pure 
Heart, Bafilivs did not open to him, becauſe of his 
ith, and the Deviations too natural to it, the 
ateſt Secrets of which he was Mafter, as well 
owing that the Operation would fail in the Hands 
a Man ſo liable to Errors in Life as Alexandrings, 
believing, from a certain Indiſpoſition of Mind 
well as Body, his Diſſolution was drawing nigh, he 
led Alexandrinus to him, and as he lay on a Couch, 
r-againſt which his Son was ſeated, and prepared 
ſending out Servants one after another, and Ad- 
nition to examine that no one overheard them, he 
ealed the moſt important of his Secrets with the 
lemnity and Language of an Adept. My Son, ſaid 
many have been the Watchings, long the Lucu- 
ions, conſtant the Labours of thy Father, not only 
gain a great and plentiful Eſtate to his Poſterity, 
alſo to take care that he ſhould have no Poſterity. 
not amazed, my Child z I do not mean that thou 
It be taken from me, but that I will never leave 
and conſequently cannot be ſaid to have Poſterity. 
d, my deareſt Mexandrinus, the Effect of what 
$ propagated in nine Months: We are not to con- 
ic Nature, but te follow and to help her; juft 
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as long as an Infant is in the Womb of its a 
long are theſe Medicines of Revification in 
Obſerve this ſmall Phial and this little Gallipet, 
this an Unguent, in the other a Liquor; In theſe, 
Child, are collected ſuch Powers, as ſhall en! 
Springs of Life when they are yet but juſt ceaſed, 
give new Strength, new Spirits, and, in a word, wh 
ly reſtore all the Organs and Senſes of the hn 
Body to as great a Duration, as it had before en 
from its Birth to the Day of the Application of till 
my Medicines, But, my beloved Son, Care mut 
taken to apply them within ten Hours after the H 
is out of the Body, while yet the Clay is wm 
its late Life, and yet capable of Reſuſcitation. 1 
my Frame grown crazy with perpetual Toil and WW 
ditation ; and I conjure you, as ſoon as I am dad 
anoint me with this Unguent; and when you ſet 
begin to move, pour into my Lips this ineftind 
Liquor, elſe the Force of the Ointment will bein 
feftual. By this Means you will give me Liſe a 
have you, and we will from that Hour mutually nn 
aſide the Authority of having beſtowed Life on an 
other, but live as Brethren, and prepare new kay 
eines againſt ſuch another Period of Time as wil 
mand another Application of the ſame Reftoratn 
In a ſew days after theſe wonderful Ingredients 8 
delivered to Alexandrinus, Baſilius departed this l 
But ſuch was the pious Serrow of the Son at thel8 


of ſo excellent a Father, and the firſt Tranſpaꝶ nP " 
Grief had ſo wholly diſabled. him from all mans dg 
Buſineſs, that he never thought of the Medicins" 
the Time to which his Father had limited theirs 
cacy was expired. To tell the Truth, © 
was a Man of Wit and Pleaſure, and "confided * 


Father had lived out his natural Time, his L. 
Jeng and uniform, ſuitable to the Regularity of 17 | 
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he himſelf, poor Sinner, wanted a new Life, to 
at of a very bad one hitherto; and in the Exa- 
ation of his Heart, reſolved to go on as he did with 
natural Being of his, but repent very faithfully, 
ſpend very piouſly the Life to which be ſhould be 
pred by Application of theſe Rarities, when Time 
d come, to his own Perſon. . 
t has been obſerved, that Providence frequently 
mes the Self-love of Men, who would do immo- 
ately for their own Offspring, with Children very 
ch below their Characters and Qualifications, inſo- 
ch that they only tranſmit their Names to be borne 
thoſe who give daily Proofs of the Vanity of the 
our and Ambition of their Progenitors. 
_ ppc thus in the Family of Bafi/ius ; for Auer 
ins began to enjoy his ample Fortune in all the 
nemities of Hou ſhold Expence, Furniture, and in- 
ent Equipage; and this he purſued till the Day of 
own Departure began, as he grew ſenſible, to ap- 
Woach. As Baſi/rus whs puniſhed with a Son very 
like lim, Alcxandrinus was viſited with one of his 
n Diſpoſition, It is natural that ill Men ſhould be 
ſpicious, and Alexandrinus, beſides that Jealouſy, 
id Proofs of the vicious Diſpoſition of his Son Ræna- 
s, (or that was his Name. 
Alcxandrinus, as I obſerved, having very good Res. 
ns for thinking it unſafe to truſt the real Secret of 
Ws Phial and Gallipot th any Man living, prcjeRed 
d maxe ſure Work, and hope for his Succeſs depend- 
s trom the Avarice, not the Bounty of his Bene- 
Or, 
With this Thought he called Renatus to his Bed- 
de, and beſpoke him in the moſt pathetick Geſture 
nd Accent. As much, my Son, as you have been 
adicted to Vanity and Pleaſure, as 1 alſo have been 
before 
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fettion, All this muſt be received with Modeſty ad * 
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before you, you nor I could eſcape che Fame; of 
good Effects of the profound Knowledge of our wlll” * 
genitor, the Renowned Bau. His Sytnbo! ini 
well known in the Philoſophick World; and 1 thay if 
ver forget the venerable Air of his Countenance, viel 
he let me into the profound MyReries of the Shy 
dine Table of Hermes. It it true, ſaid be, and fu 
moved from all Colour of Deceit ; That which is lafn 
is like that which is Superior, by which are acquire 
perfeRed all the Miracles of @ certain Work. The Full 
is the Sun, the Mother the Moon, the Wiad is the Wall 
the Earth is the Nurſe of it, and Moc ber of «ll Ii 


dom. The Chymical People carry in all their aqui 
a whimſical ſort of Piety which is ordinary with g 
Lovers of Money, and is no more but deceiving u 
ſelves, that their Regularity and Strictneſs of M 
ners for the Ends of this World, has ſome Aﬀinityty 
the Innocence of Heart which muſt recommend tha 
to the next. Renatus wondered to hear his Fade 
talk ſo like an Adept, and with ſuch a Mixture d 
Piety, while Alexandrinus obſerving his Attentiali 
fixed, proceeded : This Phial, Child, and this lt 
Earthen-Pot will add to thy Eftate ſo much, u 
make thee the richeſt Man in the German Empire, | 
am going to my long Home, but ſhall not returail 
common Duſt. Then he reſumed a Countenance 
Alacrity, and told him, That if within an Hour u 
his Death he anointed his whole Body, and pow 
down his Throat that Liquor which he had from 

Baſilius, the Corps would be converted into pi 
Gold. I will not pretend to expreſs to youthe W 
feigned Tenderneſs that paſſed between theſe t" 
extraordinary Perſons ; but if the Father recommend 
the Care of his Remains with van 
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ion, the Son was not behind hand in profeſſing that 
would not cut the leaſt Bit off him, but upon the 
oft Extremity, or to provide for his younger Bro- 
s and Siſters. 

ell, Alexandrinus died, and the Heir of his Body 
our Term is) could not forbear in the Wantonneſſes 
his Heart, to meaſure the Length and Breadth of 
beloved Father, and caſt up the enſuing Value of 
before he proceeded to Operation. When he knew 
immenſe Reward of his Pains, he began the Work » 
t lo! when he had anointed the Corps all over, 


No 


e, & & 


natut, in a Fright, broke the Phial. K 


* 427 Thurſday, July 10. 


Quantum d rerum turpitudine abes, tantùm Te à verbo- 
rum libertate ſcjungas. TuLL, 


Me ſpou'd be as careful of our Words, as our Actions; 
and as far from ſpeaking, as from doing Ill. 


nt, can have no Gratification that way; but it ever 
les from a Neglect of what is laudable in a Man's 
, and an Impatience of ſeeing it in another. Elſe 
y ſhould Virtue provoke? Why ſhould Beauty 
pleaſe in ſuch a Degree, that a Man given to Scan- 
| never lets the Mention of either paſs by him with- 
t offering ſomething to the Diminution of it? A 
dy the other Day at a Viſit being attacked ſome- 
at rudely by one, whoſe own Character has been 
ry roughly treated, anſwered a great deal of Heat 
Id Intemperance very calmly, Geod Madam ſpare me, 
whe 
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; i began to apply the Liquor, the Body ſtirred, and 


T is a certain Sign of an ill Heart to. be inclined to 
Defamation, They who are harmleſs and inno- 
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who am none of your Match ; I ſpeak ill of no Body, o 
it is @ new Thing to me to be ſpoken ill of Lintle nyt 
think Fame confiſts in the Number of Vote thy A 
have on their Side among the Multitude, whe ji 
is really the inſeparable Follower of good and worl ; 
Actions. Fame is as natural a Follower of Merit, of 
a Shadow is of a Body, It is true, when Coal 
preſs upon you, this Shadow cannot be fern, wif 
when they ſeparate from around you, it will alli 
appear. The Lazy, the Idle, and the Froward, ii 
the Perfons who are moſt pleaſed with the little Tu 


which paſs about the Town to the Difadvantaze of a 
the reſt of the World. Were it not for the Pl perl 
of ſpeaking Ill, there are Numbers of People W 
are too lazy to go out of their own Houſes, and wil M 
ill- natur d to open their Lips in Converſation, WAR. © 


was not a little diverting the other day to. abſem af 
Lady reading a Poſt- Letter, and at theſe as 
After all ber Airs, Be bas hear ſome Story or ether, a 
the Match is broke off, give Orders in the midit of be 
Reading, Put to the Horſes, That a young Won 
of Merit had miſſed an advantageous Settlement, nl 
News not to be delayed, leſt ſomebody elſe how 
have given her malicious Acquaintance that Sau 
faction before her. The Unwillingnefſs to re 
good Tidings is a Quality as inſeparable fromi 
Scandal-bearer, as the Readineſs to divulge bw 
But, alas, how wretchedly low and contemptibie # 
that State of Mind, that cannot be pleaſed but by wi 
is the Subject of Lamentation. This Temper . * 
ever been in the higheſt Degree odious to gallant i 
rits. The Perſian Soldier, who was heard ws 
Alexander the Great, was well admoniſh'd by his®G 
ficer ; Sir, you are paid to fight againſt Alexander, N 


not te rail at bim. 
Cm 


1 
— 
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Cicero. in one of his Pleadings, defending his Clieht 
dm general Scandal, ſays very handſomly, and with 
ch Reaſon, There are many tobe baue putticulur 
agtments to the Proſetutor: There are many tobe tre 
on 10 bave Ill auill to bim for wwbom I appear; ibere 
many *vbo are naturally addied to Defaniation, a 
1% of any Good to any Man, ue may have covitfi- 
ed to ſpread Reports of this bind: For notbiag is fo 
ft as Scandal, nothing is move tafily ſent abroad, no- 
ing received with more Welcome, nothing diffuſes itjelf 
univerſally, I all not Hefire, that if any Report to 
Diſadvantage has any Groutd for it, you world 
perleck or extenuate it: But if there be any thing ad- 
anced, wit bout a Perſon who can ſay tobence he bad it, 
which is atteſted by one v forgot 40ho told bim it, 
who bad it from one of ſo.little Confideration that be 
id not then think it <vorts hi Notice, all ſuth Trſtimid- 
In as theſe, I know, you <wvill think toe flight to have 
y Credit againſt the Innocente and Honour of yeur Fel- 
w-Citizen, When an ill Report is traced, it very 
ſten vaniſhes among fuch as the Orator has here 
cited, And how defpicable a Creature muſt that 
„ who is in Pain for what paſſes among ſo frivelous 
People? There is a Town in Warwickſhire of good 
ote, and formerly pretty famous for much Animoſity 
d Diffenſion, the chief Families of which have now 
urned all their Whifpers, Backbitings, Envies, and 
rirate Malices, into Mirth and, Entertainment, by 
eans of a peeviſh 614 Gentlewoman, known by the 
tle of the Lady Bluemuntle. This Heroine had for 
my Years together out-done the whole Siſterhood 
f Goffips, in Invention, quick Utterance, and un- 
ovoked Malice. This good Body is of à lafting 
onſtitotion, though extremely decayed in her Eyes, 
nd decrepid in her Feet. Phe two Circumſtances of 
being 
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being always at Home from her Lameneſt, andy 
attentive from her Blindneſs, make her Lodging 
Receptacle of all that paſſes in Town, Good net 
but for the latter ſhe ſeems to have the better ore 
mory. There is another Thing to be noted of wil 
which is, That as it is uſual with old People, | 22 
has a livelier Memory of Things which paſſed wel 
ſhe was very young, than of late Years, Add 
this, that ſhe does not only not love any Body, wli”** 
ſhe hates every Body, The Statue in Rome does wi 
. ſerve to vent Malice half ſo well, as this old Ia 
41. does to diſappoint it. She does not know the Aut 
1 of any thing that is told her, but can readily rex 
the Matter itſelf; therefore, though ſhe expoſe if 
4 the whole Town, ſhe offends no one Body in 
= She is ſo exquiſitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, that & 

| quarrels with all about her, and ſometimes in a Fred 
5 will inſtantly change her Habitation. To indulge tl 
. Humour, ſhe is led about the Grounds belonging 4 
Ae the ſame Houſe ſhe is in, and the Perſons to wha 
ſhe is to remove, being in the Plot, are ready N 
receive her at her own Chamber again. At flat 
Times, the Gentlewoman at whoſe Houfe ſhe up 
poſes ſhe is at the Time, is fent for to quarrel wii 

4 according to her common Cuſtom: When they tall 
TRY a mind to drive the Jeſt, ſhe is immediately uu 
\.48 to that Degree, that ſhe will board in a Family wil 
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+59 which ſhe has neyer yet been; and away ſhe ml 0 
. 710 | go this Inſtant, and tell them all that the reſt bn | 
inn | been ſaying of them. By this Means ſhe has be | | 
3s f | an Inhabitant of every Houſe in the Place witht m 
bs | ſtirring from the ſame Habitation : and the mat Y 

| | Stories which every Body furniſhes her with to lava 


that Deceit, make her the general Intelligencer of 8 


Town of all that can be ſaid by one Woman 1 
N anetha. 
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cher. Thus groundleſs Stories die away, and 
[ metimes Truths are ſmothered under the general 
ord, when they have a mind to diſcountenance a 
ing, Oh! that is in my Lady Bluemantle's Memoirs. 
| Whoever receives Impreſſions to the Diſadvantage 
others without Examination, is to be had in no 
her Credit for Intelligence than this good Lady 
vemantle, who is ſubjected to have her Ears impoſed 
bon for want of other Helps to better Information. 
dd to this, that other Scandal-Bearers ſuſpend the 
ſe of theſe Faculties which ſhe has loſt, rather than 
ply them to do Juſtice to their Neighbours ; and, 
think, for the Service of my fair Readers, to gc- 
int them, that there is a voluntary Lady Blue- 
antle at every Viſit in Town. T 


* a * _—y 1 
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Occupet extremum Scabies - Hor, Ars Poet. v. 417. 
The Devil take the hindmeſt ! [Engliſh Proverb. ] 


T is an impertinent and unreafonable Fault in 
Converſation, for one Man to take up all the Diſ- 
urſe. It may poſſibly be objected to me myſelf, 
at I am guilty in this kind, in entertaining the 
own every Day, and not giving ſo many able Per- 
dns who have it more in their Power, and as much 
their Inclination, an Opportunity to oblige Man- 
nd with their Thoughts, Beſides, ſaid one whom I 
verheard the other Day, why muſt this Paper turn 
| together upon Topicks of Learning and Morality ? 
ny ſhould it pretend only to Wit, Humour, or the 
ke ? Things which are uſeful only to amuſe Men of 
iterature and ſuperior Education, I would have it 
Vor, VI, 0 conſiſt 
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conſiſt alſo of all Things which may be neceſſi q 
uſeful to any Part of Society, and the mechanick lo 
ſhould have their Place as well as the Liberal, th 
Ways of Gain, Huſbandry and Thrift, will fey; 
greater Number of People, than Diſcourſes upon wi 
was well ſaid or done by ſuch a Philoſopher, Hay 
General, or Poet. I no ſooner heard this Critick ta 
of my Works, but I minuted what he had faid; wy 
from that Inſtant reſolved to enlarge the Plan of n 
Speculations, by giving notice to all Perſons of g 
Orders, and each Sex, that if they are pleaſed y 
ſend me Diſcourſes, with their Names and Places 

Abode to them, ſo that I can be ſatisfied the Writng 
are authentick, ſuch their Labours ſhall be faithful 
inſerted in this Paper, It will be of much more G 


ſequence to a Youth in his Apprenticeſhip, to knoy ; 
by what Rules and Arts ſuch a one became Sheriff 


the City of London, than to ſee the Sign of om 


his own Quality with a Lion's Heart in each Halli 


The World indeed is inchanted with romantick u 


improbable Atchievements, when the plain Path wil 


reſpective Greatneſs and Succeſs in the Way of li 
Man is in, is wholly overlooked, Is it poſlible tl 


a young Man at preſent could paſs his Time bet 
than in reading the Hiſtory of Stocks, and kn 


by what ſecret Springs they have had ſuch ſudd 
Aſcents and Falls in the ſame Day? Could be 

better conducted in his Way to Wealth, which is! 
great Article of Life, than in a Treatiſe dated ind 
Change- Alley by an able Proficient there? Not 
certainly could be more uſeful than to be well 
ſtructed in his Hopes and Fears; to be diffident wit 
others exult, and with a ſecret Joy buy when ol 
think it their intereſt to ſell, I invite all Paw 
who have any thing to Cy for the profitable lu 


4 


ti 
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(ſary ion of the Publick, to take their Turns in my 
cker: They are welcome, ſrom the late noble In- 
. 1 tor of the Longitude, to the humble Author of 
fer pops for Razors. If to carry Ships in Saſety, to give 
n p to People toſt in a troubled Sea, without know- 


„ IL what Shore they bear, what Rocks to avoid, 
what Coaſt to pray for in their Extremity, be a 
id; 2 thy Labour, and an Invention that deſerves a Sta- 
2 of n ; at the ſame Time, he who has found a Means 


$ of let the Inſtrument which is to make your Viſage 
aſe) iS horrible, and your Perſon more ſmug, eaſy in the 


laces eration, is worthy of ſome kind of good Reception: 
Fritig things of high Moment meet with Renown, thoſe 
\ithful little Conſideration, fince of any Conſideration, are 
re r to be deſpiſed. In order that no Merit may lie 
o and no Art unimproved, I repeat it, that I call 
dent e rifcers, as well as Philoſophers, to my Aſſiſtance. 


' ons the Publick Service. It would be of great Uſe if 
| Hal had an exact Hiſtory of the Succeſſes of every 
Wat Shop within the City-Walls, what Tracts of 

ad have been purchaſed by a conſtant Attendance 
A lik thin a Walk of thirty Foot ; if it could alſo be noted. 
ble thif the Equipage of thoſe who are aſcended from the, 
e bettt! ceſsful Trade of their Anceſtors into Figure and 
wg" ipage. Such Accounts would quicken Induſtry in 
Purſuit of ſuch Acquiſitions, and diſcountenance 
xury in the Enjoyment of them. | EU 
ch To diverſify theſe kind of Informations, the Indu 
ed frat the Female World is not to be unobſerved: She to 
apo Houſhold-Virtues it is owing, that Men do 
well e nour to her Huſband, ſhould be recorded with Ve- 
ration ; ſhe who has waſted his Labours, with In- 

y. When we are come into Domeſtick Life in this 
anner, to awaken Cantion and Attendance to the 
le nn Point, it would not be amiſs to give now and 
mabal O2 then 
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then a Touch of Tragedy, and deſcribe that. au 
dreadful of all human Conditions, the Cafe of Bug 
ruptey; how Plenty, Credit, Chearfulneſs, full Roc 
and eaſy Poſſeſſions, are in an Inſtant turned init R 
nury, faint Aſpects, Diffidence, Sorrow, and Miſery; 
how the Man, who with an open Hand the Day ts 
fore could adminiſter to the Extremities of other, i 
ſhunn'd to-day by the Friend of his Bofom. It would 
be uſeful to ſhew how juſt this is on the negtigns, 
how lamentable on the Induſtrious A Paper writ 
by a Merchant, might give this Iſland a true Senk 
the Worth and Importance of his Character: It migh 
be viſible from what he could fay, That no Sel 
entring a Breach adventures more for Honour, th 
the Trader does for Wealth to his Country. In kl 
Cafes the Adventurers have their own Advantage; but 


F know no Caſes wherein every Body elſe is a d - 

in the Succeſs. 0 

It is objected by Readers of Hiſtory, That the Iu 0 

tles in thoſe Narrations are ſcarce ever to be n . 

ſtood. This Misfortune is to be aſcribed to the I be 

rance of Hiſtorians in the Methods of drawing w, 

changing the Forms of a Battalia, and the Enemy ., 

treating from, as well as approaching to, the u th 

3 But in the Diſcourſes from the Correſpondents, va .. 

3838 I now invite, the Danger will be of another Kind; th 
1 and it is neceſſary to caution them only againſt uit 


w_ Terms of Art, and deſcribing Things that are ſaniis 
1 to them in Words unknown to their Reader. I pros 
myſelf a great Harveſt of new Circumftances, Fer 
and Things from this Propoſal ; and a World, wilt 
many think they are well acquainted with, diſco 
as wholly new. This Sort of Intelligence will g. 
lively Image of the Chain and mutual Dependence 
human Society, take off impertinent Ts 
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ze the Minds of thoſe, whoſe Views are confined 
their own Circumſtances : and in ſhort, if the 
owing in ſeveral Arts, Profeſſions, and Trades will 
rt themſelves, it cannot but produce à new Field 
Diverſion, an Inftruttion more agreeable than has 


appeared. * 


— — 


Saturday, Fuly 1 2. 


* 


"A Populumg ue falfis dedocet uti 

Vecibus Hor. Od. 2. I. 2. v. 19. 
From Cheats of Words the Crowd ſbe brings 

To real Eſtimate of Things, Cre. 


Mr. Sp ECS TATO R, 


INCE I gave an Account of an agreeable Set 
of Company which were gone down into the 
Country, I have received Advices from thence, that 
the Inſtitution of an Infirmary for thoſe who ſhould 
be out of Humour, has had very good Effects. My 
Letters mention particular Circumſtances of two or 
three Perſons, who had the good Senſe to retire of 
their own Accord, and notified that they were with- 
crawn, with the Reaſons of it, to the Company, in 
their reſpective Memcrials, 


The Memorial ef Mrs, Mary Dainty Spinſter, 
Humbly Sheweth, 


HAT conſcious of her own want of Merit, 

accompanied with a Vanity of being admired, 

ſte had gone into Exile of her own aceord. | 

' She is ſenſible, that a vain Perſon is the moſt in- 

tufferable Creature living in a well- bred Aſſembly. 
Q 3 | © That 
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© That the deſired, before ſhe appeared in pu 
© again, ſhe might have Aſſurances, that thy 10 
© might be thought handſom, there might not mary 
Addreſs of Compliment be paid to her, than to 
© reſt of the Company. „ 
That ſhe conceived it a kind of Superiority, tal 
© one Perſon ſhould take upon him to commend 
© ther. 1 

© Laſtly, That ſhe went into the Infirmary, to u 
< a particular Perſon who took upon him to prog 
© an Admiration of her. | 

© She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of dy 
© place, might be declared an Offence, and punilhe 
© in the ſame Manner with DetraQion, in that th 
© latter did but report Perſons defeCtive, and the {xr 
© mer made them ſo. 


All which is ſubmitted, &c, 


There appeared a Delicacy and Sincerity in thi 
Memorial very uncommon, but my Friend inforty 
me, that the Allegations of it were groundlefs, ink 
much that this Declaration of an Averfion to ben 
praiſed, was underſtood to be no other than a feet 
Trap to purchaſe it, for which Reaſon it lies till 
the Table unanſwered, 


The bumble Memorial of the Lady Lydia Loller, 


Sheweth, 1 
© THAT the Lady dis is a Woman of Quality; 
" married to a private Gentleman, 1 


© That ſhe finds herſelf neither well nor il 

© That her Huſband is a Clown. 

© That Lady Lydia cannot ſee Company. 

© That the defires the Infirmary may be her Api 
ment during her ſtay in the Country. * 
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That they would pleaſe to make merry with their 


. uals. : : 
That Mr. Loller might ſtay with them if he thought 
. a | 


t was immediately reſolved, that Lady Lydia was 
at London. 


bumble Memorial of Thomas Sudden, Eſg; ef the 
Inner-Temple, 


Sheweth, 


HAT Mr. Sudden is conſcious that he is too 
much given to Argumentation, 

That he talks loud. 

That he is apt to think all things matter of De- 
date. 

That he ſtayed behind in Veſtminſter- Hall, when 
the late Shake of the Roof happened, only becauſe 
Counſel of the other Side aſſerted it was coming 
down. 

© That he cannot for his Life conſent to any thing. 
* That he ſtays in the Infirmary to forget himſelf. 

© That as ſoon as he has forgot himſelf, he will 
wait on the Company. 


His Indiſpoſition was allowed to be ſufficient to re» 
ure a Ceſſation from Company. 


The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 
Sheweth, 
HAT he hath put himſelf into the Infirmary, 


in regard he is ſenſible of a certain ruſtick 
Mirth which renders him unfit ſor polite Converſa- 


tion. 

That he intends to prepare himſelf by Abſtinence 
and thin Diet to be one of the Company. 

| 6 That 


= * 
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© That at preſent he comes into à Room, ai Yo 
© were an Expreſs from Abroad. ime 


That he has choſen an Apartment with a ppe 
© Anti-chamber, to practiſe Motion nn . 
heard. 
. ©. That he bows, talks, drigks,. 9 and þ 
© himſelf before a Glaſs, to learn to act with! 
© ration. 
© That by reaſon of his luxuriant Health he is 
© prefſive to Perſons of compoſed Behaviour, 
© That he is endeavouring to forget the N. 
* Phaw, Pfhaw. 
© That he is alſo weaning himſelf from his Cane, 
© That when he has learnt to live without his f 
© Cane, he will wait on the Company; Se. 


The Memorial of ger Rhubarb, E 
Sheweth, 


ths dl. AT your Petitioner has retired to the lik 
mary, but that he is in perſect good Heal 
except that he has by long Uſe, and for want of 0 

* courſe, contracted an Habit of Complaint that ei 
© 
* That he wants for nothing under the Sun, | 

* what to ſay, and therefore has fallen into this 
* happy Malady of complaining that he is ſick. 
* That this Cuſtom of his makes him, by lis en 

© Confeſſion, fit only for the Infirmary, and therein 
© he has not waited for being ſentenced to it. 
© That he is conſcious there is nothing more imc 
per than ſuch a Complaint in good Company, i 
that they muſt pity, whether they think the Lane 
© ter ill or not; and that the Complainant muſt ma 


© a filly Figure, whether he is pitied or not. 1 
00 
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Your Petitioner humbly prays, that he may have 
ime to know how he does, and he OO 


ppcear ance. 


The Valetudinarian was likewiſe eaſily . 
d this Society being reſolved not only to make it 
cir Buſineſs to paſs their Time agreeably for the 
eſent Seaſon, but alſo to commence fuch Habits 
\ themſelves as may be of Uſe in their future Con- 
ut in general, are very ready to give into a fan- 
ied or real Incapacity to join with their Meaſures, 
order to have no Humouriſt, proud Man, imper- 
nent or ſufficient Fellow, break in upon their 
appineſs. Great Evils ſeldom happen to diſturh 
ompany 3 but Indulgence in Particularities of Hu- 
;our, is the Seed of making half our Time hang 
Suſpence, or Waſte away under real Difeorn- 
doſures, 

Among other Things it is carefully provided that 
ere may not be diſagreeable Familiarities. No 
ne is to appear in the publick Rooms undreſſed, or 
ter abruptly into each other's Apartment without 
ytimation, Every one has hitherto been ſq careful 
n his Behaviour, that there has but one Offender in 
e Days Time been ſent inte the Infirmary, and 
hat was for throwing away his Cards at Whiſt. 

e has offered his Submiſſion in the following 
erms. 


The bumble Petition of Jeoffry Hotſpur, Eſq; 
Sheweth, 


HOUGH the Petitioner ſwore, ſtamped, and 
threw down his Cards, he has all imaginable 
ReſpeRt for the Ladies, and the whole Company. 


© That 
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© That he humbly deſires it may be 
© the Caſe of Gaming, there are many Motives ws 
© provoke to Diſorder. 
© That the Deſire of Gain, and the Defire df 


| © tory, are both thwarted in lofing. nd | 
4: © That all Converſations in the World he c. 
„ © dulged human Infirmity in this Caſe, bis ! 
1 4 © Your Petitioner therefore moſt humbly ; 
| n | © that he may be reſtored to the Company, a 
144 © hopes to bear ill Fortune with a good Grace fari 


—— P 

4 © future, and to demean himfelf ſo as to be now 
Hg than chearful when he wins, than grave wha 
* 1 | 0 loſes. 


2 * 


| | No 430 Monday, Ju 14. 


| Quære per egrinum viciaie rauca reclamat. 
T Hor. Ep. 17. I. 1. 


The Crowd replies, 
Go ſeek a Stranger iPbelieve thy Lies, Cure 


S I R, 


hy S you are a Spectator-General, you may 
155 Authority cenſure whatſoever looks ill, and! 
© offenſive to the Sight; the worſt Nuſance of wis 
kind, methinks, is the ſcandalous Appearance 
Poor in all Parts of this wealthy City. Such au 
able Objects affect the compaſſionate Beholder ui 
diſmal Ideas, diſcompoſe the Chearfulgeſs df l 
Mind, and deprive him of the Pleaſure that N 
might otherwiſe take in ſurveying the CHE 
© our Metropolis, Who can without Remorle 1 


* diſabled Sailor, the Purveyor of our Luxury, 4 
2 


1 

2 
SY 
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te of Neceſſaries? Who can behold an honeſt 
oldier, that bravely withſtood the Enemy, pro- 
rate and in want amongſt his Friends? It were 
adieſs to mention all the Variety of Wretchedneſs, 
nd the numberleſs Poor that not only fingly, but 
> Companies, implore your Charity. Spectacles of 
is Nature every where occur; and it is unaccount- 
ble, that amongſt the many lamentable Cries that 
Weſt this Town, your Comptroller-General ſhould 
ot take notice of the moſt ſhocking, viz. thoſe of 
he Needy and Afflicted. I can't but think he wav d 
meerly out of good Breeding, chooſing rather to 
ile his Reſentment, than upbraid his Countrymen 
ith Inhumanity; however, let not Charity be ſa- 
rificed to Popularity, and if his Ears were deaf to 
heir Complaint, let not your Eyes overlook their 
Perſons, There are, I know, many Impoſtors 
ng them. Lamene's and Blindneſs are certainly 
ery oſten ated 3 but can thoſe that have their 
ight and Limbs, employ them better than in 
Inowing whether they are counterfeited or not? 1 
now not which of the two miſspplies his Senſes 
it, he who pretends himſelf blind to move Com- 
daihon, or he who beholds a miſerable Object with- 
du! pitying it. But in order to remove ſuch Impe- 
L.ments, I with, Mr. SpzcTATOR, you would 
zwe us a Diſcourſe upon Beggars, that we may not 
pals by true Objects of Charity, or give to Impoſ- 
ors. I looked out of my Window the other Morn- 
ng earlier than ordinary, and ſaw a blind Beggar, 
po Hour before the Paſſage he ſtands in is frequented, 
nich a Needle and Thread, thriftily mending his 
'ockings: My Aſtoniſhment was ſtill greater, when 
beheld a lame Fellow whoſe Legs were too big to 
Walk within an Hour after, bring him a Pot of Ale. 
oe 
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168 | The Ip E CIT Aro. Ne 
© x will not mention the Shakings, Diſtortion 
© Convulfions, which many of them  praQtife wh 
©. an Alms; but ſure I am, they ought to be 
care of in this Condition, either by the Ren 
© the Magiſtrate. They, it ſeems, relieve their pal 
according to their Talents. There is the Vou 
an old Woman never begins to beg till nine in 
Evening, and then ſhe is deſtitute of Lodging, tux 
out for want of Rent, and has the fame ill Fe 
every Night in the Year, You ſhould employ 
Officer to hear the Diſtreſs of each Beggar thi 
conſtant at a particular Place, who is ever in| 
ſame Tone, and ſucceeds becauſe his Audient 
continually changing, tho* he does not alter 
Lamentation. If we have nothing elſe for our 
ney, let us have more Invention to be cheated wit 
All which is ſubmitted to your SpeRatorial Vi 
lance: and I am, 
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SIR, 
Your moſt bumble Se 
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SIX, 
1 Was laſt Sunday highly tranſported at our Par 
Church; the Gentleman in the Pulpit pla 
movingly in behalf of the poor Children, and i 
for themſelves much more forcibly by ing 
Hymn; and T had the Happineſs to be a Ut 
butor to this little religious Inſtitution of Innoce 
and am ſure I never diſpoſed of Money more wn 
Satisfaction and Advantage. The inward Jo 1 
in myſelf, and the Good-will I bear to Man 
make me heartily wiſh thoſe pious Works my 
encouraged, that the preſent Promoters may N 
the Delight, and Poſterity the Benefit of them, 
whilſt we are building this beautiful Edifice, - | 


- 
> us 
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the old Ruins remain in View to ſully the Proſpect: 


vu Whilſt we are cultivating and improving this young 
de 4 hopeful Offspring, let not the ancient and helpleſs 
Beat Creatures be ſhamefully neglected. The Crowds of 
mer oer, or pretended Poor, in every Place, are a 
Vow great Reproach to us, and eclipſe the Glory of all 
ine is WY other Charity. It is the utmoſt Reproach to Society, 
it, t that there ſhould be a poor Man unrelieved, or a 
lt poor Rogue unpuniſhed. I hope you will think no 
mph part of Human Life out of your Confideration, but 
ar 1 will, at your Ceiſure, give us the Hiſtory of Plenty 
rer and Want, and the natural Gradations towards 
udien them, calculated for the Gities of London and Meſi- 
alter minſter. 1 
1 Tam, SIX, 
— 1 Your meſt bumble Servant, 

| T. D. 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 
"oP | Beg you would be pleaſed to take notice of a very 
great Indecency, which is extremely common, 

ur pP. though, I think, never yet under your Cenſure. It 
_ is, Sir, the ſtrange Freedoms ſome ill-bred married 
and People take in Company: The unſeaſonable Fond- 
nging neſs of ſome Huſbands, and the ill-timed Tender- 
2 Cory neſs of ſome Wives. They talk and act, as if Mo- 
Wye: deſty was only fit for Maids and Batchelors, and 
vo What too before both. I was once, Mr. Sr ETA 
2 ros, where the Fault I ſpeak of was fo very fla 
Manki grant, that (being, you muſt know, a very baſh- 
$ may ſul Fellow, and ſeveral young Ladies in the Room) 
may m I proteſt I was quite out of Countenance, Lucing, 
ew, it ſcems, was breeding, and ſhe did nothing but en- 
e, lt tertain the Company with a Diſcourſe upon the Dif- 


Vor, VI, P © ficulty 
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* ficulty of Reckoning to a Day, and faid the with 

* thoſe who were certain to an Hour; then tem. 

© laughing at a filly unexperienced Creature, ve ab9" 

© a Month above her Time. Upen her Hu Pape 

coming in, ſhe put ſeveral Queſtions to him; there | 

© he not caring to reſolve, Well, cries Lacins, 1 in 

© kave em all at Night But left I ſhould ie wh 
© guilty of the very Fault I write againſt, I ſhall m. 

* intreat Mr. S EC TAT OR, to correct ſuch Wl Mr. 5 

© demeanours ; ; Am 

For bigber of the Genial Bed by far, Yea 

And with Myfterious Reverence, I deem. tdorou 

2 

Ian, SIR, = 

Your bumble Servant, Centle 

keep n 

1 N T. Me to it v 

ve Mm 

No 431 Tueſa uly 15. Sue 

43 day, Juby 15 — 

and b. 

Quid Dulcias bominum generi à Natura datum o gu At Fit 

fut cuigue libert ? Toi | liv' 

1er is there in Nature ſo dear ts @ Mex a tan = 
Ciiilgren ? * 

who | 

HAVE lately been caſting in my Thong put to 

ſeveral Unhappineſſes of Life, and compam be we 

Inſelicities of old Age to thoſe of Infancy.” The i out of 

mities of Children are due to the Negligence and 088 Fath-: 

conduct of Parents, thoſe of Age to. the pat | ite 21 


which led to it, TI have here the Hiſtory of a Boy 
2 Girl to their Wedding-Day, and think 1 
sive the Reader a livelier Image of the infigd ® 
wack dime uncultivated paſſes, than by cateria2* 
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1 with their authentick Epiſtles, expreſſing all that 
remarkable in their Lives, till the Period of their 
, above-mentioned. The Sentence at the Head of | 
js Paper, Which is only a warm Interrogation, What 
ther: in Nature ſo dear as a Man's own Children to 
5 is all the Reflexion I ſhall at preſent make on 
e who are negligent or cruel in the Education of 


_— 
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Mr. S Ic TAT OR, 

1 * now entering into my One and Twentieth 
Year, and do not know that I had one Day's 

thorough Satisfaction fince I came to Years of any 

Ref:xicn, till the Time they ſay others loſe their 

Liberty, the Day of my Marriage. I am Son to 2 

Gentleman of a very great Eſtate, who reſolv'd to 

keep me out of the Vices of the Age; and in order 

to it never let me ſee any thing that he thought could 

tire me the leaſt Pleaſure, At ten Years old I was 4 

pet to a Grammar- School, where my Maſter re- 1 

ceired Orders every Poſt to uſe me very ſeverely, 

and have ro regard to my having a great Eſtate. 

At Fiftzen I was removed to the Univerfity, where 

| liv'd, out of my Father's great Diſcretion, in 

ſcandalous Poverty and Want, till I was big enough 

to be married, and I was ſent for to ſee the Lady 

who ſends you the Underwritten. When we were 5 

put together, we both confidered that we could not 


1 e r 


2 * . 1 
wa 4 C a 3D RA 
RT ©. ANI OLE 
r * 


de worſe than we were in taking one another, and 3 
out of a Defire of Liberty entered into Wedleck. My. [+ 
Father ſays I am now a Man, nn , 


ute ancther Gentleman. 
Tam, SIR, 


Tour maß bumble Servant, 


431 
oured | 
| now 
World, 
quite tl 
now I | 
obliged 
ſtrange 
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Mr. Sr re, | 


" F Grew tall and wild at my Mother's, whois ig 
© Widow, and did not care for ſhewing me; g 
© about two Years and a half ago; at which Tix 
© my Guardian Uncle ſent me to a Boarding: Schoy 
© with Orders to eontradi& me in nothing, for 1 ty 


© been miſuſed enough already, I had not been ha em, a1 
© above a Month, when being in the Kitchen, I (i nuch 
© ſome Oatmeal on the Dreffer; I put two or ben 
© Corns in my Mouth, liked it, ſtole a Handful, dhe Par 
© into my Chamber, chewed it, and for two Mandi down. 
© after never failed taking Toll of every PennyworkiY me cal 
© of Oatmeal that came into the Houſe : But ane D firs ! 
© playing with a Tobacco-pipe between my Teeth, i tums 
© happened to break in my Mouth, and the ſpitting tbis (p. 
out the Pieces left ſuch a' delicious Roughneſs-on m be) is 
© Tongue, that 1 could not be ſatisfied: till 1 dif plun 
© champed up the remaiving Part of the Pipe. 1 u- bool 
© fook the Oatmeal, and ſtuck to the Pipes tire My G 
Months, in which Time 1 had diſpenſed with thin] red 
© ſeven foul Pipes, all to the Boles ; They belonged w ba! 
an old Gentleman, Father to my Governeſ-—_ oth 
He locked up the clean ones. I left off eating ogy en 
Pipes, and fei to licking of Chalk. I was fool e. 

„tired of this; 1 chen nibbled alt the redWax of be f 
„our laſt Ball-Tiekets, and three Weeks after, tht 3 


© black Wax from the Burying- Tickets of the ol 
© Gentleman. Two Months after this 1 lived-uyot 
* Thunder-bolts, 2 certain long, round bluiſh: Stor 

© which I found among the Gravel in our Garden. | 
© was wonderfully delighted with this; hut Thunder. 
© bolts growing ſcarce, I faften'd Tooth and Nail 
© ypon our Garden-wall, which I ſtuck to almoſt 


© Twelvemonth, and had in that time pecled and — 
| * 


get it) 
. pleaſe: 
"(aw ir 
* pleafit 
his F: 
alone 
in Le 
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the Parlour with my Governeſs when I was called 


me call him Father; and when I expected the Bleſ- 
fing I aſked, the good Gentleman, in a Surpriſe, 
turns himſelf to my Governeſs, and aſks, Whether 
this (pointing to me) was his Daughter ? This (added 
he) is the very Picture of Death. My Child was 
a plump-fac'd, hale, freſh-colour'd Girl; but this 
looks as if ſhe was half ſtarved, a mere Skeleton. 
My Governeſs, who is really a good Woman, af- 
ſured my Father I had wanted for nothing; and 
withal told him I was continually eating ſome Traſh 
or other, and that I was almoſt eaten up with the 
green Sickneſs, her Orders being never to croſs 
me. But this magnified but little with my Father, 
he preſently in a kind of Pet, paying for my Board, 
book me home with him, 1 had not been long at 
dome, but one Sunday at Church (I ſhall never for- 
det it) 1 ſaw a young neighbouring Gentleman that 
pleaſed me hugely ; I liked him of all Men I ever 
I in my Life, and began to wiſh I could be as 
' pleaſing to him. The very next Day he came, with 
1008 fs Father, a viſiting to our Houſe : We were left 
a alone together, with Directions on both ſides to be 
n Love with one another, and in three Weeks 


q P 3 Tune 


N 
dured half a Foot towards our Neighbour's Vard - 
| now thought myſelf the happieſt Creature in the 
World, and I believe in my Conſcience, I had eaten 
quite through, had I had it in my Chamber; but 
now I became lazy, and unwillin to ſtir, and was 
obliged to ſeck Food nearer Home. I then took a 
firange Hankering to Coals ;, 1 fell to ſcranching 
em, and had already conſumed, I am certain, as 
much as would have drefled my Wedding- Dinner, 
when my Uncle came for me Home, He was in 


down, 1 went in, fell on my Knees, for he made 
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© Time we were married. I regained my yu 
© Health and Complexion, and am now as hajyy 
© the Day is long. Now, Mr. Se, I defire & 
would find out ſome Name for theſe craving Da 
© ſels, whether dignified or diftinguifthed under tw 
© or all of the following Denominations, (to wi 
© Traſo-ecaters, OgtmedlI-chewers, Pipe-champers, ih 
© lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal. ſcranchers, Mall nab 
or Gravel-diggers And, good Sir, do your utmol 
© Endeavour to prevent (by expoſing) this u. 
© countable Folly, ſo prevailing among the young 
© ones of our Sex, who may not meet with ſuch fol. 
© den good Luck as, 


S I R, 
Your conſtant Reader, 


fiance ; 


don ke 

and very bumble Servant, pected 

; Sabina Green, railed, 

tendin 

New Sabina Rentiree, the fo 

— — — to figk 
; 9 enſuin 

Ne 432 Wedneſday, July 16. [ti 
= — et we 

Do BE * ried b 

—— Inter firepit anſer clores, Virg. Ecl. 9. v. v6 8 
He gabbles like a Geeſe, amidſt the Swan-like Quin, f Vi! 
Daz your WH tf £ 

* Perhaj 

Mr. SyxcTATOR, Oxford, Fay te 3 

© A CCORDING to a late Invitation in oce« i, . 
3 1 your Papers to every Man who pleaſes to t who | 
write, I have ſent you the following ſhort Diem tempt 
tion againſt the Vice of being prejudiced. 6 the Sh 


Teur myft bumble Serve#. 


Glory; whence it is that when ſeveral Per- 
dus are united in the ſame Society, they are ſtudi- 
ous to leſſen the Reputation of others, in order to 
Aiſe their own. The Wiſe are Content to guide 
the Springs in Silence, and rejoice in Secret at their 
regular Progreſs ; To prate and triumph is the Part 
allotted to the Trifling and Superficial : The Geeſe 
were providentially ordained to fave the Capitol. 
Hence it is, that the Invention of Marks and De- 
vices to diſtinguiſh Parties, is owing to the Beaux 
and Belles of this Iſland. Hats moulded into diffe- 
rent Cocks and Pinches, have long bid mutual De- 
fance; Patches have been ſet againſt Patches in 
Battle-array 3 Stocks have riſen or fallen in Propor - 
tion to Head-Drefſes ; and Peace or War been ex- 
peed, as the Mbite or the Red Hood hath pre- 
railed, Theſe are the Standard-Bearers in our con- 
tending Armies, the Dwarfs and Squires who carry 
the Impreſſes of the Giants or Knights, not born 
to fight themſelves, but to prepare the Way for the 
enſuing Combat. 

© It is Matter of Wonder to reflect how far Men 
ef weak Underſtanding and ſtrong Fancy are bur- 
ried by their Prejudices, even to the believing that 
the whole Body of the” adverſe Party are a Band 
* of Villains and Demons. Foreigners complain, that 
" the Ergliſb are the proudeſt Nation under Heaven, 
Perhaps they too have their Share; but be that as 
it will, general Charges againſt Bodies of Men is 
* the Fault J am writing againſt. It muſt be own'd, 
to cur Shame, that our common People, and moſt 
' #ho have not travelled, have an irrational Con- 
' tempt for the Language, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and even 
che Shape and Minds of other Nations. Some Men, 
© otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe of Senſe, have wondered that a. of | 
Genius ſhould ſpring out of Ireland; and think ono 
mad in affirming, that fine Odes have been wr Members 
in Lapland. * * | But to fo 
© This Spirit of Rivalſhip, which heretofore ig hs Dign! 
in the two Univerſities, is extinct, and zm re vilif 
over betwixt College and College: In Pariſhes a py this 1 
Schools the Thirſt of Glory till obtains. at hs k-com? | 
Seaſons of Foot-ball and Cock. fighting, theſe lub W + fu 
Republicks reaſſume their National Hatred to e ere 
other. My Tenant in the Country is verily pe. bre 5: 
ſuaded, that the Pariſh of the Enemy hath not d e 
honeſt Man in it. \ noble 
I always hated Satires againſt Women, and &. (ms 

tires againſt Men; I am apt to ſuſpet a 8 heavil) 
who laughs at the Religion of The Faculty: My: <-- -- 
Spleen riſes at a dull Rogue, who is ſevere upon « by af 
Mayors and Aldermen ; and was never better pleati . c. ed 

than with a Piece of Juſtice executed upon the Body cond 
of a Templar, who was very arch upon Parſons, « piers 

© The Neceſſities of Mankind require various Em- WW: ;;; - 
ployments ; and whoever excels in his Province i « «.. 
worthy of Praiſe. All Men are not educated after erat 
the ſame Manner, nor have all the ſame Talent, «HB 
Thoſe who are deficient deſerve our Compaſſion, are - 
and have a Title to ourgAfiſtance. All cannot be to c 
bred in the ſame Place; but in all Places thee: ; g 
ariſe, at different Times, ſuch Perſons as do Honour can 

to their Society, which may raiſe envy in le ou 

Souls, but are admired and cheriſhed by generous « 

Spirits. * UT 

© It is certainly a great Happineſs to be educated in Fr. 


Societies of great and eminent Men. Their u: 2 
ſtructions and Examples are of extraordinary Ad. 
vantage, It is highly proper to inſtil ſuch * «Pp, 
| reace 
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-e of the governing Perſons, and Concern for 
de Honour of the Place, as may ſpur the growing 
Members to worthy Purſaits and honeſt Emulation: 
Put to fwell young Minds with vain Thoughts of 
te Dignity of their own Brotherhood, by debafipg 
ind vilifying all others, doth them a real Injury. 
py this means J have found that their Efforts have 


ine it ſufficient Praiſe that they are Children of ſo 
11utrious and ample a. Family. I ſhould think it a 
ſuret 23 well as more geneious Method, to ſet be- 
{are nde Eyes of Youth ſuch Perſons as have made 
2 noble Progrefs in Fraternitics leſs talk'd of; which 
ſeems eit y to reproach their Sloth, who loll ſo 
heavily in the Stats of mighty Improvement: Active 
Sers bereby would enlarge their Notions, whereas 


UF by a {ervile Imitation of one, or perhaps two, ad- 
ea Men in their own Body, they can only gain a 
"0 ſccondary and derivative kind of Fame. Theſe Co- 


' piers of Men, like thof of Authors or Painters, run 
(into Aﬀeations of forme Oddneſs, which perhaps 
vas pot Ciſagreeable in the Original, but fits” un- 
' erac:fully on the narrow-ſouPd Tranſcriber. 

; ' By ſuch early Corrections of Vanity, while Boys 
© are growing into Men, they will gradually learn not 
to cenſure ſuperficially ; but imbibe thcſe Principles 
* > general Kindneſs and Humanity, which alone 
* Gan make them eaſy to themſelves, and beloved by 
* others, : 

* Refiexions of this nature have expunged all Pre- 
judice out of my Heart, inſomuch that tho* I am a 
* firm Proteſtant, I hope to ſee the Pope and Cardi- 
rals without violent Emotions; and though I ans 
naturally grave, J expect to meet good Company ab 
Pari. Ian, SIR, 

Your obedient Servant. 


. r 2 l 


decome languid, and their Prattle irkſome, as think - 
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Mr. Sy ECTATOR, or Op 
'I Find you are a general Undertaker, RTE. rin ſuch 
your Correſpondents or ſelf an Inſight intun 
Things; ; which makes me apply myſelf to yo 
«© preſent in the ſoreſt Calamity that ever beſel 

© My Wife has taken ſomething ill of me, and has» 
© ſpoke one Word, good or bad, to me, or any By 
in the Family, fince Friday was Seven- night. Wh 
© muſt a Man do in that Caſe ? Your Adrice wu 
© be a great Obligation to, ; 433 


STIR, 
Your moſt bumble Serwant, 


Ralph Thimbletcy, 


worn, 1 


Mr. Srrecrar on, 


HEN you want a Trifle to fill upa N 
per, in inſerting this you will lay an O 


c 
c 


« ention on Fer 
hard < 

Your bumble Servant, ould 1 

July 15th, ad ou 
1712. O LIV gg 

Dear Olivia, * 

T is but this Moment 1 have had the Happ . mo 

«c of knowing to whom I am obliged for the Pre odelli 
< ſent I received the ſecond of April. I am hearty which 
« ſorry it did not come to hand the Day before; ke ording 
I can't but think it very hard upon People to kk agrees 
* their jeſt, that offer at one but once a Yea. would 
i congratulate myſel* however upon the Eameſt gre Be... 
« me of ſomething further intended in my Favour; Wh... ov 
« for I am told, that the Man who is thought u- We 
ba thy by a Lady to make a Fool of, ma ſelves 
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1 her Opinion to become one Day her Husband. 
Mill fuch time as I have the Honour of being 
worn, I take leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Dear Olivia, 


Your Fool Elec, 
Nicodemuncio. 


433 Thurſday, Fuly 17. 


Perlege Maonio cantatas carmine Ranas, 
Et frontem nugis ſolvere diſce meis, 
Mart. Epig. 183. I. 14. 


T1 baniſÞ anxious Thought, and quiet Pain, 
Read Homer's Frogs, or my more trifling Strain. 


HE Moral World, as confiſting of Males and 
| Females, is of a mixt Nature, and filled with 
weral Cuſtoms, Faſhions and Ceremonies, which 
ould have no place in it, were there but One Sex. 
ad our Species no Females in it, Men would be 
quite different Creatures from what they are at pre- 
nt ; their Endeavours to pleaſe the oppoſite Sex, 
poliſhes and refines them out of thoſe Manners which 
re moſt Natural to them, and often ſets them upon 
odelling themſelves, not according to the Plans 
which they approve in their own Opinions, but ac- 
ording to thoſe Plans which they. think are moſt 
agreeable to the Female World. In a word, Man 
would not only be an unhappy, but a rude unfiniſhed 
Creature, were he converſant with none but thoſe of 
his own Make, 

Women, on the other fide, are apt to form them- 
ſelves in every thing with regard to that other half of 
reaſonable 
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ur Women, whom they were afterwards obliged 
ok upon as their Wives in every one of - theſe 
ly Rencounters. The Children that ſprung fram 
Alliance, if Males, were ſent to their reſpective 
hers ; if Females, continued with their Mothers. 


ut a Week, the Commonwealths were recruited 
n time to time, and ſupplied with their reſpective 
jets. 

Noſe two States were engaged together in a perpe- 
U League, Offenſive and Defeniive, ſo that if any 
reign Potentate offered to attack either of them, 
th the Sexes fell upon him at once, and quickly 
pught him to Reaſon, It was remarkable that for 
any Ages this Agreement continued inviolable be- 
een the two States, notwithſtanding, as was ſaid 
fore, they were Husbands and Wives: but this 
ll not appear ſo wonderful, if we conſider that they 
d not live together above a Week in a Year. 

In the Account which my Author gives of the 
ale Republick, there were ſeveral Cuſtoms very re- 


red their Nails above once in a Twelvemonth, 
dich was probably about the time of the great an- 
pal Meeting upon their Frontiers. I find the Name 
a Miniſter of State in one Part of their Hiſtory, 
ho was fined for appearing too frequently in clean 
nen; and of a certain great General who was 
med out of his Poſt for Effeminacy, it having been 
oved upon him by ſeveral credible Witneſſes that 
waſhed his Face every Morning. If any Member 
the Commonwealth had a ſoft Voice, a ſmooth 
e, or a ſupple Behaviour, he was baniſhed into the 
mmonwealth of Females, where he was treated as 
dave, dreficd in Petticoats, and ſet a Spinning. 


Vol. VI, Q_ They 
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They had no Titles of Honour among them, hut 
as denoted fome bodily Strength or Perfection a1 
an one te Tall, ſuch an one the Such, fach a 
the Gruff. Their publick Debates were 
naged with Kicks and Cuffs, inſomuch that they u 
came from the Council Table with broken % 
black Eyes, and bloody Noſes. When they w 
proach a Man in the moſt bitter Terms, they we 
tell him his Teeth were white, or that he had a F 
Skin, and a ſoſt Hard. The greateft Man I meet 
in their Hiftory, was one who could lift Five hy 
Weight, and wore fuch a prodigious Pair of WWU 
as had never been ſeen in the Commonwealth bel 


ye 
his Time. Theſe Accompliſhments it ſeems had nip... T 
ered him fo popular, that if he had not died wills... -- 
ſeafonably, it is thought he might have enſlaved Pros 5 
Republick. Having made this ſhort Extract out Wh g-: / 
the Hiſtory of the Male Commonwealth, I hall h Per J. 
into the Hiſtory of the neighbouring State which a _ 


aſted of Females, and if I find any thing in i, m 
not fail to communicate it to the Publick. 


2 
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434 Friday, Jah 18. 


. cim flumina Yer modsonti: 
West, & pi 1 bellantur Amazones arm: 
cc Hippolyten, ſeu cm ſe Martia curru 
Parke flea refert, magnogue ulaulante tumultu 

ex: tes cx tat lunatis agmina peltts. 

Virg. En. 11. v. 662, 
9 nere Thracian Amazons of al, 

Nee Thermocon with bloody Billats rell d: 

dieb Tracts as theſe in iniag Arms were ſeen, 

Nez Theſeus mer in fight their Maiden Queen. 

dich t: e Field Penthefilea led, 

Fu :. be flerce Virgin ben the Grecians fied. 

Nr ſich return'd triumpbant from the War, 

Er Ve 203th Cries attend the lofty Car: 

Tn 1 with manly Force their ceny Shields ; 
Fra Sizuts reſourd the Phrygian Fields. 
DzYDEN, 


AVING carefully peruſed the Mamvfcript 1 
mentioned in my Yeſterday's Paper, fo far as it 
wes o the Republick of Women, I find in it ſeveral 
rn." which may very well deſerve the Reader's 
Duden. 

Te Girls of Qualit , from fix to twelve Years old, 
re pat to publick Schools, where they learned to 
I ©2 play at Cudgels, with feveral other Accom- 
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LETT oi the fame Nature; ſo that nothing was : 1 
re 1 than to fee a little Mig returmng Home : 
dee with 2 broken Pate, or two or three Teeth 1 


1 They were afterwards 
== do ride the great Horſe, to Shoot, Dart, or 
Q z Sung, 
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Sling, and liſted into ſeverab Companies, in order ſom? i 


perſect themſelves in Military Exerciſes. No W Time. 
was to be married till ſhe had killed her Man. abs 
Fairs, 45 


Ladies of Faſhion uſed to. play with young Lions 
ſtead of Lap-dogs, and when they made any P 

of Diverſion, inſtead of entertaining theraſelyey 
Ombre and Piquet, they would Wreſtle and pitch 

Bar for a whole Afternoon together, There was | 
ver any ſuch thing as a Bluſh ſeen, or a Sigh bed 
in the Commonwealth. The Women never deres 
but to look teraible, to which end they would { 

times after a Battle paint their Cheeks with the Bly 
of their Enemies, For this Reaſon likewiſe the Iy 
which had the inoſt Scars was looked upon 28 f 
moſt beautiful. If they found Lace, Jewels, Rib 


it this 1 
ms to C 
wernme 
athor $1 
later; 
\ Bed, o 
fore thi 
row ob! 
beir Af 
Forts t 
ontinue 


or any Ornaments in Silver or Gold among the Boy ing it 
which they had taken, they uſed to dreſs their Hon me 
with it, but never entertained a Thought of weari we Uh 
it themſelves. There were particular Rights and! p the f 
vileges allowed to any Member of the Commonwealdiffi” the k 
who was a Mother of three Daughters. The Sens ut aſte 
was made up of old Women ; for by the Laws oft mar J. 
Country none was to be a Counſellor of Stite . be 
was not paſt Child- bearing. They uſed to boaſt the woth e 
Republick had continued Four thouſand Years, whic _ 
is altogether improbable, unleſs we may ſuppoſe would 
what I am very apt to think, that they meaſure hos 
their Time by Lunar Years. | than a 
There was a great Revolution brought about it * 
this Female Republick, by means of a neighbouring ** 
oe 


King, who had made War upon them ſeveral Ye 
with various Succeſs, and at length overthrew then 
in a very great Battle, This Defeat they aſcribe te 
ſeveral Cauſes ; ſome ſay that the Secretary of State 


having been troubled with the Vapours had comm. 


were 
and E 
Adva 
toxet! 
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ſome fatal Miſtakes in ſeveral Diſpatches about 
t Time, Others pretend, that the firſt Minifter 
jog big with Child, could not attend the Publick 
Firs, as ſo great an Exigency of State required; 
+ this I can give no manner of Credit to, fince-it 
ms to contradict a Fundamental Maxim in their 
wernment, Which I have before mentioned. My 
athor gives the moſt probable Reaſon of this great 
after ; for he affirms that the General was brought 

\ Bed, or (as others fay) miſcarried the very Night 
wore the Battle: However it was, this fignal Over- 
row obliged them to call in the Male Republick to 
bir Aſſiſtance; but notwithſtanding their common 
Forts to repulſe the Victorious Enemy, the War 
wntinued for many Years before they could entirely 
ing it to a happy Concluſion, 

The Campaigns which both Sexes paſſed together, 
we them ſo well acquainted with one another, that 
at the End of the War they did not care for parting. 
In the Beginning of it they lodged in ſeparate Camps, 
ut afterwards as they grew more familiar, they pitched 
their Tents promiſcuouſly. 

From this time the Armies being Chequered with 
both Sexes, they poliſhed apace. The Men uſed to 
invite their Fellow-Soldiers into their Quarters, and 
would dreſs their Tents with Flowers and Boughs for 
their Reception, If they chanced to like one more 
than another, they would be cutting her Name in the 
Table, or Chalking out her Figure upon a Wall, or 
taking of her in a kind of rapturous Language, which 
dy degrees improved into Verſe and Sonnet, Theſe 
vere as the firſt Rudiments of Architecture, Painting 
and Poetry, among this Savage People. After any 
Advantage over the Enemy, both Sexes uſed to Jump 


Q 3 Shields, 
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together and make a Clattering with their Swords and 
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Shields, for Joy, which in a few Years produced i 
veral Regular Tunes and Set Dances. 

As the two Armies romped on theſe Occaſions, i 
Women complained of the thick buſhy Beards 
long Nails of their Confederates, who 
care to prune themſelves into ſuch Figures as we 
moſt pleaſing to their Female Friends and Allies. 

When they had taken any Spoils from the Enen 
the Men would make a Preſent of every thing th 
was Rich and Showy to the Women whom 
admired, and would frequently drefs the Necks, « 
Heads, or Arms of their Miſtreſſes with any 


435 
te GoV' 


435 


Nec dus 
Nec pue 


B:tb B 
A fingi 


which they thought appeared Gay or Pretty. U | 08 
Women obſerving that the Men took delight in lod ter 
ing upon them, when they were adorned with fud er fixt 
Trappings and Cewgaws, ſet their Heads at work HH (-r 
find out new Inventions, and to out-ſhine one r fort 
ther in all Councils of War or the like ſolemn Mew bal P. 
ings. On the other hand, the Men obſerving how ra 
Women's Hearts were ſet upon Finery, begun to ep 
belliſh themſelves and look as agreeable as they con Bes 
in the Eyes of their Aſſociates. In ſhort, after af ries, an 
Vears converſing together, the Women had learnt t jous Cul 
Smile, and the Men to Ogle, the Women grew $ Ks apPX 
and the Men Lively. theſe m 
When they had thus inſenſibly formed one another, al Ven to 
upon finiſhing of the War, which concluded with A ches 
entire Conqueſt of their common Enemy, the Colonel <<<: 
in one Army married the Colonels in the other; We Bod 
Captains in the ſame manner took the Captains g ly, 
their Wives: The whole Body of common Soldiers Contin 
were matched, _ the Example of their Leaders. Wi <in© 
By this means the two Republicks incorporated with gezſhe 
ene another, * became the moſt Flouriſhing ol KH 
Folie ſemcie 
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tre Government in the Part of the World which 
hey inhabited. c 


%% Saturday, Fuly 19. 


Nec du» ſunt, at forma duplex, nec faemina dies 
Nic puer ut poſſe, — 

Ovid. Metam. I. 4. v. 378. 
Beth Bedies in a ſingle Body mix, 
A fingle Body with a double Sex, 


| OST of the Papers I give the Publick are writ- 
ten on Subjects that never vary, but are for 
er fixt and immutable, Of this kind are all my 
ore ſerious Eſſays and Diſcourſes ; but there is ano- 
ther ſort of Speculations, which I confider as Occa- 
tonal Papers, that take their Riſe from the Folly, 
xrzvagance, and Caprice of the preſent Age. For I 
look upon myſelf as one ſet to watch the Manners 
nd Behaviour of my Countrymen and Contempora- 
lies, and to mark down every abſurd Faſhion, ridicu- 
ous Cuſtom, or affected Form of Speech that makes 
is appearance in the World, during the Courſe of 
thei? my Speculations. The Petticoat no ſooner be- 
gen to ſwell, but I obſerved its Motions. The Party- 
patches had not time to muſter themſelves before I 
teſted them, I had Intelligence of the Coloured 
Hood the very firſt time it appeared in a Publick Aſ- 
kmbly, I might here mention ſeveral other the like 
Contingent Subjects, upon which 1 have beftowed 
atin& Papers. By this means I have ſo effeQually 
qezſhed thoſe Irregularities which gave Occaſion to 
em, that 1 am afraid Poſterity will ſcarce have a 
kuicient Idea of them to reliſh thoſe Diſcourſes which 
were 


AppISs on. 
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were in no little Vogue at the time when they , 
written. They will be apt to tHilhk that the 7.90 
and Cuſtoms I attacked were ſome Fantaftick og 
ceits of my own, And mat their Great Gran Noche 
could not be ſo whimfical as I have repreſented the 
For this Reaſon, when I think on the Pigu x 
ſeveral Volumes of Speculations will make abu 
Hundred Years hence, I confider them as 6 Mk 
Pieces of old Plate, where the Weight will de 
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ere We 
his Te 
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ye upol 


garded, but the Faſhion loft. 1 Maa 
Among the ſeveral Female Extravagancis 1 Had o 
already taken notice of, there is one which fill s * 
its Ground. I mean that of the Ladies who e '< 
themſelves in a Hat and Feather, a Riding-coar : v 
a Periwig, or at leaſt tie up their Hair in a Baz iP" * © 
Ribbon, in Imitation of the ſmart Part of the o © 
Sex. As in my Yeſterday's Paper I gave an Achte th 
of the Mixture of two Sexes in one Commonwealt88p*"* in“ 
1 ſhall here take notice of this Mixture of two into wi 

in one Perſon. I have already ſhewn my Diſlike Mes. 
this immodeſt Cuſtom more than once; but in C For | 
tempt of every thing I have hitherto ſaid, I am ester 
formed that the Highways about this great City de mo 
Nill very much infeſted with theſe Female Cavalien, 4 
unwari 


I remember when I was at my Friend Sir Roca 
dz CovsxLzy's about this time Twelve- month cer 
an. Equeſtrian Lady of this Order appeared upon Mes, 
Plains which lay at a diſtance from his Houſe, I dente 
was at that time walking in the Fields with my os therefc 
Friend; and as his Tenants ran out on gvery el th1 
to ſee ſo ſtrange a Sight, Sir Ro c x n aſked one-off" 
them who came by us what it was ? To which the tle by 


Country Fellow reply d, Tis a Gentlewoman, faving ll ©” — 
your Werſhip's Preſence, in a Coat and Hat, T 2 p 
produced a great deal of Mirth at the Knight's Houle, f ©" 


Face, 
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ere we had a Story at the ſame time of another 


his Tenants, who meeting this Gentleman-like 
ly on the Highway, was aſked by her whether that 


ie Part of the Queriſt, replied, Yes, Sir, but upon 
e ſecond Queſtion, whether Sir Ros RAR Dr Co- 
11 1 f 1 was a married Man, having dropped his 
je upon the Petticoat, he changed his Note into 
, Madam.» 

Had one of theſe Hermaphrodites appeared in Ju- 
als Days, with what an Indignation ſhould we 
ure ſeen her deſcribed by that excellent Satiriſt ? 
would have repreſented her in a Riding Habit, 
a greater Monſter than the Centaur. He would 
ave called for Sacrifices or Purifying Waters, to ex- 
ate the Appearance of ſuch a Prodigy, He would. 
have invoked the Shades of Portia or Lucretia, to ſee 
into what the Roman Ladies had transformed them- 
ſelves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the Sex with 
greater Tenderneſs, and have all along made uſe of 
the moſt gentle Methods to bring them off from any 
little Extravagance into which they are ſometimes 
 vnwarily fallen: I think it however abſolutely ne- 
cellary to keep up the Partition between the two 
Sexes, and to take notice of the ſmalleſt Incroach- 
ments which the one makes upon the other. I hope 
therefore that I ſhall not hear any more Complaints 
en this Subject. 1 am ſure my She-Diſciples who 
peruſe theſe my daily Lectures, have profited but lit- 
tle by them, if they are capable of giving into ſuch 
an Amphibious Dreſs. This I ſhould not have men- 
tioned, had not I lately met one of theſe my Female 
Readers in Hide-Park, who looked upon me with a 
maſculine Aſſurance, and cocked her Hat full in my 
Face, | For 


1 Coverley-Hall: the honeſt Man ſeeing only the 
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For my part, I have one general Key to the! 
haviour of the Fair Sex. When I ſee them fing 
any Part of their Drefs, I conclude it is not with 
ſome Evil Intention; and therefore queſtion noe 
the Deſign of this ſtrange Faſhion is to fmite 1 
effectually their Male Beholders. Now to fe they 
right in this Particular, I would fain have them car 


- 


fider with themſelves whether we are not more lik 4M 
to be ſtruck by a Figure entirely Female, than with Que 
ſuch an one as we may ſee every Day in our Glaſs: 

Or, if they pleaſe, let them reflect upon their m 37:5 7 


Hearts, and think how they would be affected ſhould 
they meet a Man on Horſeback, in his Breeches and 
Jack-Boots, and at the ſame time dreſſed up in f 
Commode and a Night-raile. h 
I muſt obſerve that this Faſhion was firlt of 1 e © 
brought to us from France, a Country which has in- =P 
fefted all the Nations of Estee with its Ley, I 
ſpeak not this in derogation of a whole People, having 
more than once found fault with thoſe general Re- 
flexions which ſtrike at Kingdoms or Commonwealth 
in the Groſs : A piece of Cruelty, which an ingenious 
Writer of our own compares to that of Calipzla, who 
wiſhed the Roman People had all but one Neck, that 
he might behead them at a Blow, I ſhall chereſore 


only Remark, that as Livelineſs and Affurance are braring 
in a peculiar manner the Qualifications of the Nr * 
Nation, the ſame Habits and Cuſtoms will not give ce, 
the ſame Offence to that People, which they produce 21! 
among thoſe of our own Country. Modeſt is our 7 
diftinguiſhing Character, as Vivacity is theirs: And | 
when this our national Virtue appears in that Female 


Beauty, for whick our Britiſb Ladies are celebrated 
above all others in the Univerſe, it makes up the 


mot Ce R 
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A amiable Object that the Eye of Man can poſſibly 


— - — — 
— Ver ſa pollice walgi 8 


Quemlibet occidunt Populariter, ——— | 
Juv, Sat. 3. v. 36. 


With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill. 
Da rp EN. 


| FINO a Perſon of inſatiable Curiofity, I could 
D oct forbear going on Wedneſday laſt to a Place 
of no ſmall Renown for the Gallantry of the lower 
drder of Britons, namely, to the Bear-Garden at 
Heth in the Hole; where (as a whitiſh brown Paper, 
put into my Hands in the Street, informed me) there 
to be 2 Trial of Skill to be exhibited between two 
Matters of the Noble Science of Defence, at two of 
the Clock preciſely, I was not a hittle charm'd with 


"Wb: $olemnity of the Challenge, which ran thus: 

t I Tames Miller, Serjeant, (lately come from the Fron- 
„ 7 Portugal) Maſter of the nible Science of Defence, 
e 


Haring in moſt Places where I have been of the great 
Fn: of Timothy Buck of London, Maſter of the ſaid 
drence, do invite bim to meet me, and exerciſe at tbe | - 


wal Weapons following, Vit. 


Back-Sward, Single Fakbion, 
Sword and Dagger, Caſe of Falchions, 
Sword and Backler, Quarter Staff. 


If the generous Ardour in James Miller to difpute 
Cs Reputation of Timothy Buck, had ſomething re- 


ſembling 
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ſembling the old Heroes of Romance, Timot 25 
return'd Anſwer in the ſame Paper with the kk 
rit, adding a little Indignation at being chalet 
and ſeeming to condeſcend to fight James Miller, » 
in regard to Miller himſelf, but in that, as the Fx 
went about, he had fought Parkes of 

Acceptance of the Combat ran in theſe Words: 


I Timothy Buck of Clare-Market, Mfr of U 
Noble Science of Defence, bearing be did fiyht 
Parkes cf Coventry, will not fail (God willing) 1 
meet this fair Inviter at the Time and Place apa 
defiring a clear Stage and no Favour, 

Vivat Regina, 


I ſhall not here look back on the Spectacles of th 
Greeks and Romans of this kind, but muſt believe 
Cuſtom took its Riſe from the Ages of Knight-E 
rantry ; from thoſe who lov'd one Woman fo well 
that they hated all Men and Women elſe ; from thai 
who would fight you, whether you were or were na 
of their Mind; from thoſe who demanded the Con 
of their Contemporaries, both for admiring the 
Miſtreſs or diſcommending her. I cannot there 
but lament, that the terrible Part of the ancient Fight 
is preſerved, when the amorous Side of it is forgotten. 
We have retained the Barbarity, but loſt the Ga 
lantry of the old Combatants. I could with, methink, 
theſe Gentlemen had conſulted me in the Promulgation 
of the Conflict. I was obliged by a fair young Mai 
whom 1 underfiood to be called Elizabeth Prejn, 
Daughter of the Keeper of the Garden, with a Git 
of Water; whom 1 imagined might have been, far 
Form's Sake, .the general Repreſentative of the Lady 

fought for, and from her Beauty the proper A. 


tis on theſe Occaſſons. It would have run better 2 


| 
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Challenge, I James Miller, Serjeant, be baue 
Part: abroad, and came la from the Frontiers 


_ for the Love of Elizabeth Prefton, 4 
, That the ſaid Elizabeth is the Faireſt of Wo- 
n Then the Anſwer, 7 Timothy Buck, W hate 
'{ is Great Britain during all the War in Foreiga 
bets, for the Sake of Suſannah Page, 45 deny that 
kabeth Prefton is ſo fair as rhe ſaid Suſannah Page. 
t Seſanneb Page look on, and I defire of Jan 
li no Favour. 

This would give the Battle quite another Turn; 
4 a proper Station for the Ladies, whoſe Com- 
nom was diſputed by the Sword, would animate 
e Diſputants with a more galiant Incentive than the 
eaation of Money from the Spectators; tho" I 
id not have that neglected, but thrown to that 


ry - 
- 
— = . 


* 1* One, whoſe Lover was approved by the Donor. 
* Vet, conſidering the Thing wants ſuch Amend- 


ents, it was carried with great Order. James Mil- 
y came on firſt, preceeded by two diſabled Drums 
to ſhew, I ſuppoſe, that the Profpe of maimed 
bodies did not in the leaſt deter him. There afcended 
; Kh the daring Miller = Gentleman, whoſe Name 1 
"=? not learn, with a dogged Air, as unſatisfied 
at he was not Principal. This Son of Anger 


2 d at the whole Aſſembly, and weighing himfelf 
"© marched around from Side to Side, with a ſtiff 


and Shoulder, he gave Intimations of the Pur- 
die he ſmothered till he ſaw the Ifoe of this En- 


: unter. Miller had 2 blue Ribbon tied round the 
A word Arm; which Ornament I conceive to be the 

lerum of that Cuſtom of wearing a Miftreſs's Favour 
I i fort Ocoafions of ole. | 
4 Mir is a Man of fix Foot eight Inches Height, 


* 2 kind but bold Aſpect, well faſhianed, and ready 
Vers, VI. R of 
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of his Limbs : and ſuch Readineſs as fpoke his Ex 
them, was obtained from a Habit of Motion in 
tary Exerciſe. "bas 
The Expectation of the Spectators was now 
at the Height, and the Crowd preſſing in, fg 
active Perſons thought they were placed rather g 
cording to their Fortune than their Merit, and u 
it in their Heads to prefer themſelves from the ow 
Area or Pit, to the Galleries. This Diſpute betwe 
Deſert and Property brought many to the Gm 
and raiſed others in proportion to the higheit $a 
by Turns, for the Space of ten Minutes, till Tia 
Buck came on, and the whole Aſſembly giving up the 
Diſputes, turned their Eyes upon the  Champi 
Then it was that every Man's Affection turned 
one or the other irrefiſtibly. A judicious Gentlem 
near me ſaid, I could methinks be Milleris Second, but 
Bad rather bave Buck for mine. Miller had an ank 
cious Look, that took the Eye; Buck à perſect C 
poſure, that engaged the Judgment. Buck came 
in a plain Coat, and kept all his Air till the lol 
of Engaging ; at which time he undreſs'd to his 
his Arm adorned with a Bandage of red Ribbon. 
one can deſcribe the ſudden Concern in the 
Aſſembiy; the moſt tumultuous Crowd in Nature mn 
as ftill and as much engaged, as if all their Lives ® 
pended on the firſt Blow. The Combatants me 
the middle of the Stage, and ſhaking Hands as # 
moving all Malice, they retired with much Grace! 
the Extremities of it; from whence they. imme 
faced about, and approached each other, Miller wh 
an Heart full of Reſolution, Back with 3 
untroubled Countenance 2 
own Defence ; Afiller chiefly ug ny” 
his Opponent. It is not eaſy to deſcribe 1 
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s and imperceptible Defences between two Men 
quick Eyes and ready Limbs; but Miller's Heat 
4 him open to the Rebuke of the calm Buck, by a 
Cut on the Forehead. Much Effufion of Blood 
wered his Eyes in a Moment, and the Huzzas 
the Crowd undoubtedly quickened the Anguith. 
ke Aſſembly was divided into Parties upon their 
erent ways of Fighting; while a poor Nymph in 
x of the Galleries apparently ſuffered for Miller, 
xd burſt into a Flood of Tears. As ſoon as his 
ound was wrapped up, he came on again with a 
te Rage, which ſtill diſabled him further. But 
brave Man can be wounded into more Patience 
xd Cautin ? The next was a warm eager Onſet 
ich ended in a decifive Stroke on the left Leg of 
Miller. The Lady in the Gallery, during the ſecond 
fe, covered her Face; and for my part, I could 
not keep my Thoughts from being moſtly employed 
mn the Confideration of her unhappy Circumſtance 
that Moment, hearing the Claſh of Swords, and ap- 
prebending Life or Victory concerned her Lover in 
every Blow, but not ring to ſatisfy herſelf on whom 
they ſell. The Wound was expoſed to the View of 
al who could delight in it, and ſewed up on the 
Sage, The ſurly Second of Miller declared at this 
Tune, that he would that Day Fortnight fight Mr. 
kact at the ſame Weapons, declaring himſelf the Ma- 
ſer of the renowned Gorman ; but Buck denied him 
the Honour cf that courageous Diſciple, and afferting 


that he himſelf had taught that Champion, accepted 
the Challenge, 


There is ſomething in Nature very unaccountable on 
{ih Occafiens, when we ſee the People take a certain 
panful Gratification in beholding theſe Encounters. 
it Cruelty that adminiſters this Sort of Delight? 

R 2 Or 
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Or is it a Pleaſure which is taken in the Exertiſe of 
It was methought pretty remarkable, that the Bus 
of the Day being a Trial of Skill, the Popular 
not run ſe high as one would have expected on ai. —— 
Side of Buck. Is it that People's Paſſions have ane im 
Riſe in Self-Love, and thought themſelves (in h erito 
of all the Courage they had) liable to the Fate llicits 
Miller, but could not ſo eafily think themſelves u ner 
fied like Buck ? 
_ Tully ſpeaks of this Cuſtom with leſs Horror tl 
one would expect, though he confetfes it was mel 
abuſed in his Time, and ſeems directly to, approve « 
it under its firſt Regulations, when Criminal 0 
fought before the People. Crude/c Cladia 
culum & inbumanum nonnullis wideri ſolet; & baud 
annen ita fit ut nunc fit ; cùm werd ſanter ferro dg 
nabant, auribys fortafſe multa, oculis  quidem nulla 
terat efje fartior cantra dolorem & mortem displ 
© The Shows of Gladiators may be thought 
© and inbumane, and I know net but it is ſo avitis 
E prafliſed ; but in thoſe T nes when enly Criminals wy 
© Compatants, the Ear perhaps mit rituve many bit 
© Inſtructions, but it is ivipeſſible that any thing wi 
© affefts cur Eyes, ſpould fortify us ſo well againft Pu 
ard Death. wit! 


hall y 


your 
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ane impun? hec facias Tune bic bomines adoleſcentulos, 
eritos rerum, eductot liberè, in fraudem illicis ? 

ullicitando & pollicitando eorum ami mos lactas ? 

fe neretricios amores nuptits conglutinas ? 


Ter. Andr. Act. 5. Sc. 4. 


ball you eſcape with Impunity ; you, who lay Snares for 
young Men, of a liberal Education, but unacquainted 
with the World, and, by force of Importunity and Pro- 
miſes, draw them in to marry Harlots ? 


HE other Day paſſed by me in her Chariot a 
Lady with that pale and wan- Complexion, 
which we ſometimes ſee in young People, who are 
fallen into Sorrow, and private Anxiety of Mind, 
which antedate Age and Sickneſs. It is not three 
Years ago, ſinco ſhe was gay, airy, and a little to- 
wards Libertine in her Carriage; but, methought, I 
eafly forgave her that little Inſolence, which ſhe ſo 
ſeverely pays for in her preſent Condition. Flavilla, 
of whom 1 am ſpeaking, is married to a ſullen Fool 
with Wealth : Her Beauty and Merit are loſt upon the 
Dolt, who is inſenſible of Perfection in any thing. 
Their Hours together are either painful or infipid : 
The Minutes ſhe has to herſelf in his Abſence are not 
ſuticient to give Vent at her Eyes to the Grief and 
Torment of his laſt Converſation, This poor Crea- 
ture was ſacrificed with a Temper, (which under the = 
Cultivation of a Man of Senſe, would have made the , 
moſt agreeable Companion) into the Arms of this 
lothſom Yoke-fellow by Sempronia. Sempronia is a | 

seed Lady, who ſupports herſelf in an affluent Con- 18 
| R 3 dition, 8 
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dition, by contracting Friendſhip with nich vun 

Widows, and Maids of plentiful Fortunes at thei 
own Diſpoſal, and beftowing her Friends upon warts 
leſs indigent Fellows; on the other fide, the inſure 
inconſiderate and raſh Youths of great» Eftates ins 
the Arms of vicions Women. For this purpoſe; thy 
is accompliſhed in all the Arts which can make hey 
acceptable at impertinent Viſits z ſhe knows alt tha 
paſfes in every Quarter, and is well acquainted with 
all the favourite Servants, Buſy-bodies, Dependenty 
and poor Relations of all Perfons of Condition in the 
whole Town. At the Price of a good Sum of Money, 
Sempronia, by the Inſtigation of Flawillg's Mother, 
brought about the Match for the Daughter, and the 
Reputation of this, which is apparently, in point of 
Fortune, more than Flavilla could expect, bas gained 
her the Viſits and frequent Attendance of the Crowd 
of Mothers, who had rather ſee their Children miſer- 
able in great Wealth, than the happieſt of the Race 
of Mankind in a leſs, conſpicuous State of Life: Whey 
Scyiprona is fo well acquainted with a Woman's Tem- 
per and Circumſtance, that ſhe believes: Marriage 
would he acceptable to her, and advantageous to the 
Man who ſhall get her; her next Step ia to look out 
for fome one, whoſe Condition has ſome ſecret Wound 
in it, and wants a Sum, yet, in the Eye of the World, 


not unſuitable to her. If ſuch is not eaſy had, he By Wor! 
immediately adorns. a worthleſs Fellow - with what Meth 
Eſtate ſhe thinks convenient, and adds as great a Wl Siwp 


Share of Good-humour and Sobriety as is requiſite: Dear 
Aſter this is ſettled, no Importunities, Arts, and De- I 
vices are omitted to haſten the: Lady to her Happineſs WW ſhou 
In the general indeed ſhe: is a. Perſon of fo firit of © 
Juſtice, that ſhe marries. a poor Gallant to a rich I (he 
Wench, and a Meneyleſs Girl to + don ROY Dar 
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+ then ſhe has no manner of Conſcience in the Dif. 
ity, when ſhe has a mind to impoſe a poor Rogue 
one of an Eftate :' ſhe has no Remorſe in adding 
zi, that he is illiterate, ignorant, and unfaſtioned} 
+ makes thoſe Imperfections Arguments of the 
nch of his Wealth, and will, on ſuch an Oceafion, 
ith a very grave Face, charge the People of Condi- 
with Negligence in the Education of their Chil- 
. Exception being made t other Day againſt an 
or int Booby of her own Cloathing, whom ſhe was 
ting off for a rich Heir, Madam, ſaid ſhe; you kiioeo 
thee is 20 making Children, obo know they baue Eſtates, 
attend their Books. | 

Sempronia, by theſe Arts, is loaded with Preſents, 
importuned for her Acquaintance, and admired by 
thoſe who do not know the firſt Taſte of Life, as 4 
Woman of exemplary Gooed-breeding. Bur fure, to 
murder and to rob are leſs. Iniquities, than to raiſe 
Profit by Abuſes, as irreparable as taking ''wway 
Life ; but more grievous, as making it laſtingly un- 
havpy. To rob a Lady at Play of half her Fortune, is 
not fo ill, as giving the whole and herfelf to an un- 
worthy Huſband. But Semprome can adminifter Con- 
folation to an unhappy Fair at Home, by leading her 
to an agreeable Gallant elſewhere. She then cart 
preach the general Condition of al the Married 
World, and tell an unexperienced young Woman the 
Methods of ſoftning her Aﬀfiction, and laugh at her 
Sumpkcity and Want of Knowledge, with an 0b ! my 
Dear, you wwill know better. 

The Wickedneſs of Semproxia, one would thin, 
ſhould be ſuperlative z but I cannot but eſteem that 
of ſome Parents. equal to it; I mean fuch as facrifice 
the greateſt Endowments and Qualifications to baſe 
Bargains, A Parent who forces a- Child of a liberal 

- and 
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and ingenuous Spirit into the Arms o a Cn r 
Blockhead, obliges her to a: Crime too odions for 
Name. It is in a Degree the unnatural-Conjung 
of rational and brutal Beings, \ Vet what isthen | 
common, as the beſtowing- an accompliſhed Won 
with ſuch a Diſparity ? And I could name n 
who lead miſerable Lives, for want of * 
their Parents, of this Maxim, that good "Senſe an 
Good- nature always go together. That which is 
tributed to Fools, and called Good-nature, is only a 
Inability of obſerving what is faulty, which turns; in 


Marriage, into a Suſpicion of every ng 4 as — 
from a Conſciouſneſs of that ENG 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


17 Am intirely of your Opinion with Relation! to the 
Equeſtrian Females, who affe& both the Maſcy- 

© line and Feminine Air at the ſame time; and cannet 
© forbear making a Preſentment againſt another Or. 
© der of them who grow very numerous and power 
ful; and fince our Language is not very capable 
© good compound Words, I muſt be contented to call 
© them only the Naked Shouldered. Theſe Beauties 
© are not contented to make Lovers wherever they ap- 
< pear, but they muſt make Rivals at the ſame time. 

© Were yo to ſee Catiy walk in the Park at high 
© Mall, you would expect theſe who followed her 
© and thoſe who met her would immediately draw 
© their Swords for her. 1 hope, Sir, you will-provide 
© for the future, that Women may tick to their Taces 
© for doing any future Miſchief, and not allow any 
© but direct Traders in Beauty to expoſe more tha 
© the fore-part of the Neck, unleſs you allow ths 
© After-Game to thoſe who are very defe&ive in the 
© Charms of the Countenance, . I can ſay, to my Sot- 
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o, the preſent Practice is very unfair, when to 
Lok back is Death; and it may be ſaid of our Beau- 
jim, as. „ great Rodd uf Bullets, 


Ney Kill and wound like Parthians as they fly. 
{{ubmit this to your Animadverfion ; and am, for the 
litle while I have left, 
Your bamble Servant, 
The languiſhing PHILANTHUS, 


p. S. Suppoſe you mended my Letter, and made'a Si- 
le about the PL but I venue that * T 


* 4 tt. 


— 
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ho — 
inn rege qui niſi paret | 
ot BN [rt —— For. Ep. 2. I. 1. v. 62, 
15 Curb thy Soul, 

„. bd check thy Rage, which muſt be rul'd or rule. 

4 Caen. 


1 is a very common Exprefſion, That ſuch a one 
is very good - natur d, but very paſſionate. The 
preſſion indeed is very good · natur d, to allow paf- 
ate People ſo much Quarter: But 1 think a paſs 
mate Man deſerves the leaſt Indulgence imaginable. 
is ſaid, it is ſoon over; that is, all the Miſchief HE 
es is quickly diſpateh' d, which, 1 think, is no 
feat Recommendation to Favour. I have known 
ie of thoſe good- natur d paſſionate Men ſay in a 
x'4 Company, even to his own Wife or Child, ſuch 
kings as the moſt inveterate Enemy of his Family 
ald not have ſpoke, even in Imagination. It is 
rain that quick Senfibility is inſeparable from a 
ready 
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ready Underſtanding; but why* mould net 


good Underſtanding call to itſelf all its Force of | 
ſuch Occafions, to maſter that ſudden Indians _ 
to Anger? One of the greateſt Souls now in * 


World is the moſt ſubject by Nature to Anger, and 
ſo famous for a Conqueſt of himſelf this Way, that 
is the known Example when you talk of Temper 
Command of a Man's ſelf. To contain the Spirit 
Anger, is the worthieſt Diſcipline we can put oy 
ſelves to. When a Man has made any Prog 
this way, a frivolous Fellow in a Paſſion, is 
him as contemptible as a froward Child. It « 
to be the Study of every Man, for his own 
Peace, When he ſtands combuſtible and ready 


flame upon every thing that touches him, Life is 0r I 
uneaſy to himſelf as it is to all about him. "Sync Md 
leads, of all Men living, the moſt ridiculous Liſe; Eter 
is ever offending, and begging Pardon. If his F 
enters the Room without what he ſent for, That Bly Tear 


bead, begins he Gentlemen, I aſe your Pardon, 
Servants now-a-days—— The wrong Plates are 1 
they are thrown into the Middle of the Room; h 
Wife ſtands by in Pain for him, which he ſers in 
Face, and anſwers, as if he had heard all the 
thinking; by, bat the Devil ! Why don't you 
care to give Orders in theſe things ? His Friends 
down to a taſteleſs Plenty of every thing, ee 
nute expecting new Inſults from his Impertinent Fa 
fions. In a word, to eat with, or viſit Syecrepua, 8 
no other than going to ſee him exerciſe his Family 
exerciſe their Patience, and his on Anger, 

It is monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſion 1 
which this good - natur d angry Man muſt needs le- 
hold his Friends, while he thus lays about him, d 
not give him ſo much Reflexion as to creaſe 
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endment. This is the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of. 
on imaginable ;z all the harmleſs Part of him is 
\ more than that of a Bull-Dog, they are tame no 
ver than they are not offended. One of theſe 
a- natur d angry Men ſhall, in an Inſtant, aſſemble 
ther ſo many Alluſions to ſecret Ci 

xe enough to diſſolve the Peace of all the Families 
j Friends he is acquainted with, in a Quarter of an 
Jour, and yet the next Moment be the beſt-natured 
z in the whole World, If you would fee Paſſion 
its Purity, without Mixture of Reaſon, behold it 
reſented in a mad Hero, drawn by a mad Poet. 
1. Lee makes his Alexander ſay thus: 


Away, begon, and give a Whirlwind Room, 

0s Iwill blow you up like Duſt Avant; 

Madreſs but meanly repreſents my Toil, 

Eternal Diſcord ! 

Fary ! Revenge! Diſdain and Indignation ! © 

Tear my ſevoln Breaſt, make way for Fire and Tempeſt, 
My Brain is bur, Debate and Reaſon quench'd; 

The Storm is up, and my bot bleeding Heart 

Splirs with the Rack, wwbile Paſſions, like the Wind, 
Riſe up to Heav' n, and put out all the Stars. 


rery paſſionate Fellow in Town talks half the Day 
with as little Conſitency, and threatens things as 
much out of his Power. 

The next diſagreeable Perſon to the outrageous 
Gentleman, is one of a much lower Order of Anger, 
and he is what we commonly call a peeviſh Fellow. 
A peeviſh Fellow is one who has ſome Reaſon in 
kumlelf for being out of Humour, or has a natural 
Itcapacity for Delight, and therefore diſturbs all who 
we happier than himſelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, or 
eſter well · bred Interjections, at every thing that is 
ſaid 
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ſaid or. done in his Preſence, There ſhould be N 
fick mixed in the Food of all which theſe Fellows« 
in good Company. This Degree of Anger paſſes, 
footh, for a Delicacy of Judgment, that won't 
of being cafily pleas'd ; but none above the Chant 
of wearing a peeviſh Man's Livery, ought to bear u 
his M Manners. All things among Men of Sent 
Condition ſhould paſs the Cenſure, and have the? 
tection of the Eye of Reaſon. 
No Man ought to be telerated in an habitual þ 


movr, Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, by x fan, JC 
who do not wait upon him for Bread. Next der 
peeviſh Fellow is the Snarler. This Gentleman e 
mightily in what we call the Irony, and as the | te 
ſort of People exert themſclyes moſt againſt thel he por 
low them, you ſee their Humour beſt, in their ra, 
to their Servants. That is ſo like you, Yeu area nll, 
Fellow, Thou art the quickeſt Head-piece, and oi 7cu 
like. One would think the HeQoring, the Storm Cal: 20 
the Sullen, and all the different Species and Subs &, it 
nations of the Angry ſhould be cured, by ] n 
they live only as pardoned Men; and how pitiful px. | 
the Condition of being only fuffered ? But I am imei +: 


rupted by the pleaſanteſt Scene of Anger and the Di 
appointment of it that I have ever known, which bay 
pened while F was yet writing, and 7 overheard a 
fat in the Back- room at a Fresch Bookſeler's. Tax 
n 
ſolemmn Air, and tho” 2 Perfon ot᷑ — 
wie, flow in underftanding any thing wilich make 
againſt himſelf, The Compoſure of the faulty Tas 
and the whimfical Perplexity of him that was = 
angry, is perſectiy ne-: After turning over may 
Volumes, faid the Seller to the Buyer, Sir, a £227 
deve ber Med er is 1nd 1m: back the firft Fane" 


Free? T { 
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week Severe: I formerly tert y; Sir, ſaid the Chap- 
an, I have often looked for it, but cannot find it; 


certainly loſt, and I know not to whom I tent it, 
« ſo many Years ago; tbz#, Sir, here is the other 
4 Til ſend you bene that, and pleaſe to pay for 
©. My Friend, reply'd he, can'ſt thou be fo ſenfe- 
& 25 not to know that one Volume is as imperfect 
my Library as in your Shop? Yes, Sir, but it is 
= level the firſs Volume, and to be fert I will be 
. Sir, anſwered the Chapman, you are 4 young 
an, your Book is loſt, and learn by this little Loſs 
o bear much greater Adverũties, which you muſt ea- 
d to meet with. Tes, Sir, TI bear when I muff, 
Wes have ner i: new, fer I ſay yen have it ard ſpall 
%. Friend you grow warm, I tell you the Book 
# ci, and 1 ſoreſee in the Courſe even of a proſperous 
Liz, tht you will meet Afflictions to make you Mad, 

# you cannot bear this Trifle. Sir, there is is bis 
(a ts ce of bearing, for you ave the Bork. I fay, 
&, I have not the Book. But your Paſſion will not 
E you hear enough to be informed that I have it 
pt, Learn Refignation of yourſelf to the Diſtreſſes 
of this Life: Nay do not fret and fume, it is my duty 
* tel you that you are of an impatient Spirit, and 
= inpatient Spirit is never without Woe. Was ever 
at itirp {iis 1:5 ? Yes, Sir, there have been many 
firs like this. The Loſs is but a Trifle, but your 
Temzer is Wanton, and incapable of the leaft Pain; 
Bnreors let me adviſe you, be patient, the Book 
u , but do not you for that Reaſon loſe yourſelf. 
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Hi narrata ferunt aliò : menſuraque fi 
Creſcit; & auditis aliguid novus adjicit Autor. 
ä Ovid. Met. I, 12. v. 57. 


Some tell what they have beard, or Tales deviſe; 
Each Fiflisn till improved with added Lies, 


J defcribes the Palace of Fame as fituated | 
the very Center of the Univerſe, and perforats 
with ſo many Windows and Avenues as gave her d 
Sight of every thing that was done in the Heavens, i 
the Earth, and in the Sea. The Structure of it 
contrived in ſo admirable a manner, that it echo 


erfatio1 
flo in 
ery m1 


every Word which was ſpoken in the whole Compaſs oi ies of 
Nature; ſo that the Palace, ſays the Poet, was alwi; im in 
uſed h: 


filled with a confuſed Hubbub of low dying Sounds, thi 


Voices being almoſt ſpent and worn out before d jill de 
arrived at this General Rendezvous of Speeches an ul than 
Whiſpers. 'fion fi 
I conſider Courts with the ſame Regard to the GP 
veruments which they fuperintend, as Ovid's Palace off nd Cir 
Fame with regard to the Univerſe. The Eyes of 1 Fat 1s 
watchful Miniſter run through the whole People. For 1s 
There is ſcarce a Murmur or Complaint that does not Wretch 
reach his Ears. They have News-gatherers and In- clandeft 
telligencers diſtributed into their ſeveral Quarters, who hcular 
bring in their ſeveral Quota's, and make them ac- bey ar 
quainted with the Diſcourſe and Converſation of the 7 
and 4 


whole Kingdom or Commonwealth where they 26 

employed. The wiſeſt of Kings, alluding to theſe g 4 
mvilible and unſuſpected Spies, who are planted by e 
Kings 


an one, 
within 


n 
$ 
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ings and Rulers over their Fellow-Citizens, as well as 
| thoſe voluntary Informers that are buzzing about 
e Fars of a great Man, and making their Court by 
eh ſecret Methods of Intelligence, has given us a 
r prudent Caution : Curſe not the King, no not in 
by Thought, and Curſe not the Rich in thy Bed-chamber : 
a Bird of the Air Pall carry the Voice, and that 
bich bath Wings ſpall tell the matter. 

As it is abſolutely neceſſary for Rulers to make uſe 
f other People's Eyes and Ears, they ſhould take 
articular Care to do it in ſuch a manner, that it may 


f ſo infamous a Calling as that of a Ry, is not 
ery much to be relied upon. He can have no great 
Ties of Honour, or Checks of Conſcience, to reſtrain 
im in thoſe covert Evidences, where the Perſon ac- 
uſed has no Opportunity of vindicating himſelf. He 
ill be more induſtrious to carry that which is grate- 


nd Circumftance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts 


E 0 
tis good, and miſrepreſents what is indifferent. 
r is it to be doubtgd but that ſuch ignominious 


Wretches let their private Paſſions into theſe their 
clandeſtine informations, and often wreck their par- 
beular Spite and Malice againft the Perſon whom 
fiey are ſet to watch, It is a pleaſant Scene enough, 
nich an Tala Author defcribes between a Spy 
and a Cardinal who employ'd him. The Cardinal 
b repreſented as minuting down every thing that is 
, told him, The Spy begins with a low Voice, Such 
one, the Advocate, whiſpered to one of his Friends, 
Within my Hearing, that your Eminence was a very 
S 2 great 


nt bear too hard on the Perſon whoſe Life and Con- 
eration are inquired into. A Man who is capable 


ul than that which is true. There will be no Oc 
mon for him if he does not hear and ſee things worth 
Diſcovery ; ſo that he naturally inflames every Word 
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great Poltron ; and aſter having given his Patron Ti 
to take it down, adds, that another called him a ler er cr 
cenary Raſcal in a Publick Converſation, The ce b 
nal replies, Very well, and bids him go on. The o 
proceeds, and loads him with Reports af the ſans ever) 
Nature, till the Cardinal riſes in great Wrath, cal 1} (ul! 
him an impudent Scoundre}, and kicks him out of H berg 
Room. eaſon 
It is obſcrved of great and heroick Minds, that tief end- 
have not only ſhewn a particular Difregard. to thor; | 
unmerited Reproaches which have been caft upon em {Mar 
4 but have been altogether ſree from that impertinen bt o. 
Curioſity of enquiring after them, or the poor Revengecr:i:n' 
of reſenting hem. The Hiſtorigs of Alexander and pee 
Ca ſar are full of this kind of Inſtances. Vulgar Se (: 
are of a quite contrary Character. Diamſſius, the IV erere 
rant of Sicily, had a Dungeon which was à very cn 
e rious Piece of Architecture: and of which, az 1 an 
informed, there are full to be ſeen ſome Remains it 
that Iſland. It was called Dionyfous's Ear, and buil 
with ſeveral little Windings and Labyrinths in ths 
form of a real Ear. The Structure of it made it 
kind of whiſpering Place, but ſuch. a one as gathered 
the Voice of him who ſpoke into a Funnel which vu 
placed at-the very Top of it. The Tyrant ulgd t 
lodge all his State-Criminals, or thoſe whom be ſup- 
poſed to be engaged together in any Evil Degus upo 
him, in this Dungeon. He had at the ſame-time an 
Apartment over it, where he uſed to apply himſelſ to 
the Funnel, and by that means overheardevery thing 
that was whifpered in the Dungeon, I believe one 
may venture to affirm, that a Cæſar or an Alexander 
would have rather died by the Treaſon, than have 
uſed ſo dilingenuous Means for the detecting it. 


43 
A M: 
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0 Ting 4 Man, who in ordinary Life is very inquiſitive 
a Mere; every thing which is ſpoken ill of him, paſſes his 
ne but very indifferently. He is wounded by every 
he o that is ſhot at him, and puts it in the Power 
* (an: crery Infignificant Enemy to diſquiet him. Nay, he 
n {offer from what has been ſaid of him, when it 
of ; forgotten by thoſe who ſaid or heard it. For this 
teaſon I could never bear one of thoſe officious 
it the ends, that would be telling every malicious Report, 

cry idle Cenſure that paſſed upon me. The Tongue 
uam is ſo petulant, and his Thoughts fo variable, 
tine t one ſhould not lay too great a Streſs upon any 
ae ent Speeches Md Opinions. Praiſe and Obloquy 
7 WWproczed very frequently out of the ſame Mouth upon 
So e fame Perſon, and upon the ſame Occaſion. A 
xnerous Enemy will ſometinſes beſtow Commenda- 
F (tions, as the deareſt Friend cannot ſometimes refrain 


g tom, and praiſes or diſapproves as he finds himſelf 
| he in Humour, , 

| I hall conclude this Eſſay with Part of a Character, 
which is finely drawn by the Earl of Clarendon, in the 
frit Book of his Hiſtory, and which gives us the lively 
d Filture of a great Man teizing himſelf with an abſurd 
ſop- Coriofity. 

He had not that Application and Submiſſion, and 
6 08 Reverence for the Queen as might have been ex- 
Kuß peded from his Wiſdom and Breeding ; and often 
bing odd her Pretences and Deſires with more Rude- 
ne ns thin was natural to him. Vet he was imper- 
acer BN * tinently folicitous to know what her Majeſty faid 
are in private, and what Reſentments ſhe had 
' towards him, And when by ſome Confidents, who 
bad their Ends upon him from thoſe Offices, he was 
8 3 © informed 


from {peaking III. The Man with is indiffe ent in, 
0s WO cither of theſe Reſpects, gives his Opinion at ran- 
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©. informed of ſame bitter Expreſſions fallen from he 
* Majeſty, he was, ſo exceedingly afflicted and: + 

< mented with the Senſe of it, that ſometime; þ 
*. paGonate Complaints and Repreſentations to dl 
King; ſometimes by more dutiful Addreſſes 
Expoſtulations with the Queen in bewailing his Mic 
fortune; he ſrequently expoſed himſelf, and left big 
* Condition worſe than it was before, and the Eclair 
ciſement commonly ended in, the Diſcovery of 
© Perſons from whom he had received. his moſt ſecte 
© Intelligence, 0 
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Fiwvere ſs rectè neſcis, A ſcede peritis, 
Hor, Ep. 2, I. 2. v. 214, 


ws ll. a 


__ 


12 


Learn to live well, or fairly make your W:il, Port. 


Have already given my Reader an Account of a Set 
of merry Fellows, who are paſſing their Summer 
together in the Country, being provided of a great 
Houſe, where there is not only a convenient Apartment 
for every particular Perſon, but a large Infirmary for 
the Reception of ſuch of them as are any way indi- Pert 
poſed, or out of Humour. Having lately received 2 pe 
Letter from the Secretary of this Society, by order of Wl bon 
the whole Fraternity, which acquaints me with their {Wl Tbe 
Behaviour during the laſt Week, I ſhall here make 2 * 


Preſent of it to the Publick, | 7008 
| | ere 

Ar. SPECTATOR, eis: 
5 \ E are glad to find that you approve the | yet 
. Eſtabliſhment which we have here made for Re 


© the retrieving of good Manners and agrezable Con- N 
« yerlation, 


or 
N- 
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rerfation, and fhall uſe our baſt Endeavours ſo. to 
improve ourſelves, in this our Summer Retirement, 
mat we may next Winter ſerve as. Patterns ta the 
Town. But ts the end that this our Inſtitution may 
de no leſs Advantagequs to the Publick than to 
ourſelves, we ſhall comunicate to you one Week of 
our Proceedings, deſiring you at the ſame time, if 
you ſee any thing faulty in them, to favour us with 
your Admonitions. For you muſt know, Sir, that 
it has been propoſed, amongſt us to chooſe you. fos 
our Viſitor, to which I muſt further add, that one 
of the College having declared laſt Week, he did 
not like the Spectator of the Day, and not being 
(able to aſſign any juſt Reaſons for ſuch his Diſ- 
like, he was font to the Infirmary Nemine. Contr a« 
 gicentes 

on Monday the Aﬀembly was in very good Hu- 
* mour, having received ſome Recruits of French Claret 
that Morning: when unluckily, towards the middle 
bol the Dinner, one of the Company ſwore at his 
Servant in a very rough manner, for having put too 
much Water in his Wine, Upon which the Pre- 
* ident of the Day, who is always the Mouth of the 
Company, after having convinced him of the Im- 
* pertinence of his Paſſion, and the Inſult he had made 
upon the Company, ordered his Man to take him 
rom the Table and convey him to the Infirmary, 
* There was but one more ſent away that Day; this 
vas a Gentleman who is reckoned by ſome Perſons 
one of the greateſt Wits, and by others one of the 
' greateſt Boobies about Town, This you will fay 
is a ſtrange Character, but what makes it ſtranger 
het, is a very true one, for he is perpetually the 
' Reverſe of himſelf, being always merry or dull to 
' Exceſs, We brought him bither to divert us, which 
© bs 
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he did very well upon the Road, having law 
away as much Wit and Laughter upon the Hacks, 
Coachman as might have ferv'd him 
whole Stay here, had it been duly managed. f 
had been lumpiſh for two or three Days, but was 
far connived at, in hopes of Recovery, that we di 
patched one of the. briſkeſt Fellows among the Bro 
therhood into the Infirmary, for having told him; 
Table he was not merry. But our Preſident obſery 
ing that he indulged himſelf in this long Fit of Stu 
pidity, and conſtruing it as a Contempt of the Col 
lege, ordered him to retire into the Place 
for ſuch Companions. He was no ſooner got int 
it, but his Wit and Mirth returned upon him inf 
violent a manner, that he ſhook the whole Infr 
mary with the Noiſe of it, and had ſo good 1 
Effet upon the reſt of the Patients, chat he 
brought them all out to Dinner with him the ner 
Day. 

* On Tueſday we were no ſooner ſat down, by 
one of the Company complained that his Head aked; 
upon which another aſked him in an inſolent man- 
ner, what he did there then; this inſenſibly grey 
into ſome warm Words ; ſo that the Preſident, in 
order to keep the Peace, gave directions to take 
them both from the Table, and lodge them in the 
Infirmary. Not long aſter, another of the Company 
telling us, he knew by a Pain in his Shoulder thit 
we ſhould have ſome Rain, the Prefident ordered 
him to be removed, and placed as a Weather-glals 
in the Apartment above-mentioned. 5 

© On Wedneſday a Gentleman having received a Let. 
ter written in a Woman's Hand, and changing Co- 
lour twice or thrice as he read it, deſired leave to 
retire into the Infirmary, The Preſident —_— 
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wut denied him the Uſe of Pen, Ink and Paper, till 
uch time as he had ſlept upon it. Ove of the Com- 
pany being ſeated at the lowgr end of the Table, 
. diſcovering his ſecret Diſcontent by finding fault 
ch every Diſh that was ferved up, and refufing to 
© U Laugh at any thing that was ſaid, the Preſident told 
e Bro him, that he found he was in an uncaſy Seat, and 
him i {fred him to accommodate himſelf better in the 
blery WT narmary. After Dinner 2 very honeſt Fellow chanc- 
f Sty ig to let a Pun fall from him, his Neighbour cried 
out, To the Infirmary ; at the ſame time pretending 
to be Sick at it, as having the ſame Natural Anti- 
pathy to a Pun, which ſome have to a Cat, This 
produced a long Debate, Upon the whole, the 
Penſter was Acquitted, and his Neighbour ſent. off, 
on Thur/day there was but one Delinquent. This 
vas a Gentleman of ſtrong Voice, but weak Under- 
' ſtanding. He had unluckily engaged himſelf in a 
' Diſpute with a Man of excellent Senſe, but of a 
* mad: it Elocution. The Man of Heat replied to 


e cvery Anſwer of his Antagoniſt with a louder Voice 
an- thn ordinary, and only raifed his Voice when he 
eu ſhould have enforced his Argument. Finding him- 
in elk at length driven to an Abſurdity, he ſtill rea- 
ake 


ſoned in a more clamorous and confufed manner, 
and to make the greater Impreſſion upon his Hearers, 
| concluded with a loud Themp upon the Table. 
* The Prefident immediately ordered him to be carried 
deff, and dicted with Water- gruel, till ſuch time as 
he ſhould be ſufficiently weakened for Converſation. 


Having only, that ſeveral Petitions were read of the 


- © Perſons in Cuſtody, defiring to be releaſed from their 
oi Confinement, and vouching for one another's good 
„ Behaviour for the ſuture. | 
vt £ On 


* On Friday there paſſed very little remarkable, 
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© On Saturday we received many Excuſe, * A 
© Perſons who had found themſelves in an uns 
* Temper, and had voluntarily ſhut themſelves up 
The Infirmary was indeed never ſo full as on f 
© Day, which I was at ſome loſs to account for 
upon my going Abroad I obſerved that it wil 4 
Eaſterly Wind. The Retirement of moſt of * Pm 
Friends has given me Opportunity and Leiſure ; 
writing you this Letter, which I muſt not conclud 
without aſſuring you, that all the Members of cn 
College, as well thoſe who are under Confinemen 
© as thoſe who are at Liberty, 'are your very hum 
© Servants, tho' none more than, 


0 


MO &; 
# No 441 Saturday, Fuly 26. K Co 
4 F NG e en 
| Si fract᷑us illabatur orbis, nds 


Inpavidum ferient ruing, Hor. Od, 3. I. 3. v. 


Should the whole Frame of Nature round bim break, 
In Ruin and Confuſion burPd, 
ww He, unconcern'd, would bear the mighty Crack, 
720 And fiand ſecure amidſt a falling World, 
A , Anon 


AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs ani ret 
a very wretched Being. He is ſubject eye 
Moment to the greateſt Calamities and Misfortunes, 
He is beſet with Dangers on all fides, and may be- ler 
come unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which h 
could not foreſee, nor have prevented had he forelcen 
them. « | 
It is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo 
many Accidents, that we are under the Care TE 
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(944 o directs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the 
n fl:nagment of every Thing that is capable of annoy- 
cin or offending us; whe knows the Aſſiſtance we 


on r who alk it of him. 
The natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bears 
was ad infinitely Wiſe and Good a Being, is a firm 


of nM:liance on him for the Bleſſings and Conveniencies 
ſure lie, and an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance 
ncht of all ſuch Dangers and Difficulties as may befal 
of on 


The Man, who always lives in this Diſpofition of 
lind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views 
Human Nature, as he who confiders himſelf ab- 
dedly from this Relation to the Supreme Being. 
t the ſame time that he reflects upon his own 
eakneſs and Imperfection, he comforts himſelf with 
e Contemplation of thoſe Divine Attributes, which 
re employed for his Safety and his Welfare. He 
nds his want of Forefight made up by the Omni- 
ence of him who is his Support. He is not ſenſible 
bis own want of Strength, when he knows that his 
ſelper is Almighty. In ſhort, the Perſon who has a 
m Truſt on the Supreme Being is Powerful in bis 
over, Wiſe by bis Wiſdom, Happy by bis Happineſs. 
le reaps the Benefit of every Divine Attribute, and 
des his own Inſufficiency in the Fulneſs of infinite 
erſeftion, 

To make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
anded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able to 
lere and ſuccour us; the Divine Goodneſs having 


ement 
hy LIE 


&; 


ould have been miſerable had it been forbidden us. 

among ſeveral Motives, which might be made uſe 
to recommend this Duty to us, I ſhall only take 
lice of thoſe that follow, * DR 


nd in need of, and is always ready to beſtow it on 


ace ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtanding we 


\ 
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The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that WE are promiſes Þ 
will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him: 

But without conſidering the Supertiatural Ban 
which accompanies this Duty, we thay obſerte thy 
has a natural Tendency to its on Reward, or in 
Words, that this fit Truſt und Confidence m 
great Diſpoſer of all Things, contributes very mut 
to the getting clear of any AﬀiQtion, of to the bel 
ing it manfully, A Perſon who believes he bas þ 
Succour at hand, and that be acts in the fight & 
Friend, often exerts himſelf beyond his Abilities, x 
does Wonders that are not to be matched by « 
who is not animated with ſuch a Confidtnee of Jul 
ceſs. I could produce Inſtances, from Hiſtory, « 
Generals, who, out of a Belief that they were uud 
the Protection of ſome inviſible Aﬀiſtant, did r 
only encourage their Soldiers to do their utmoſt, bt 
have acted themſelves beyond what they would hz 
done, had they not been infpired by ſach a Baie 
I might in the fame manner ſhew how ſuch 2 Tre 
in the Afſiſtance of an Almighty Aging, natural 
produces Patience, Hope, Chearfulnefs, and al. oth 
Diſpofitions of Mind that alleviate thoſe Calamitn 
which we are not able to remove. 

The Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com 
fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty at 
Aftition, but moſt of all in the Hour of be 
When the Soul is hovering in the laſt Moments of! 
Separation, wher it is juſt entring on another Sat 
of Exiſtence, to converſe with Scenes arid Objeas 
and Companions that are altogether new, what © 
ſopport her under ſuch Tremblings of Thought, fc 
Fear, ſuch Anxiety, ſuch Apprehenfions, but the cal 

ing of all her Cares upon fim who firſt gave de 
Bring, who has conducted her through one gt 


* 
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ind will be always with her to Guide and Comfort 
in her Progreſs through Eternity? 

David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
$:nce on God Almighty in his twenty third Pſalm. 
kh is a kind of Paſtoral Hymn, and filled with 
e Allufions which are uſual in that kind of Writing. 
the Poetry is very exquiſite, . I ſhall preſent my 
wer with the following Tranſlation of it. 


- I. 
The Lord my Paſture ſhall prepare, 
Ard feed me with a Shepherd's Care: 
His Preſence Gall my Wants ſupply, 
Ard guard me with a watchful Eye; 
My Noeon-day Walks be fhall attend, 
Ard all my Midnight Hours defend. 


II. 0 
When in the ſultry Glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty Mountain pant; 
To fertile Vales and dewy Meads 
My weary <vandring Steps be leads ;; 
Where peaceful Rivers ſoft and flow, | 
Arad the verdant Landſeip flew. | 
IT. 
Th" in the Paths of Death I tread, 
With g/comy Horrors over ſpread, 
by feadfaft Heart ſhall fear no Ill, 
Fer tbea, O Lord, art with me flill ; 
Th; friendly Crook \fpall give me Aid, 
hd guide me through the dreadful Shade, 


IV, 


Thy' in a bare and rugged Way, 
Terouph devious lonely Wilds T ray, 
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Ty Baunty ſpall my Pains begin: : ih tha 

The barren Wilderneſs all ſmile, 00 
With ſudden Greens and Herbage crowd, oe Pa 

And Streams fball murmur' all area; wards 

oy 2 reſſi 
Ne 442. Menday, Ju 20. at tl 
2 | "al | 


Scribimus Indocti Doftique———— G | 
For. Ep. 1. I. 2. 5.1 xly di 


boſe, w0ho cannot write, and thoſe, who cn, 
All ryme, and ſcraw!, and fcribble, to a Man, * 
Por 


Do not know whether I enough explained myſelf eglec 

the World, when I invited all Men to be a 
to me in this my Work of Speculation ; for 1 ll 
not yet acquairited my Readers, that beſides the l 
ters and valuable Hints I have from Time to Time 
ceived from my Correſpondents, I have by me ſera 
curious and extraordinary Papers ſent with a Deli 
(as no one will doubt when they are publiſhed 
they may be printed intire, and without any Alt 
tion, by way of Speator, I muft acknowledge a8 _ 
that I myſelf being the firſt Projector of the Pa 
thought I had a Right to make them my own, | _ 
dreſſing them in my own Stile, by leaving out wh 
would not appear like mine, and by adding whatent 
might be proper to adapt them to the Character 
Cenius of my Paper, with which it was almoſt impoſ 
ble theſe could exactly correſpond, it being certain th 
hardly two Men think alike, and therefore ſo'man 
Men ſo many Speftaters. Befides I muſt own mn 
Weakneſs for Glory is ſuch, that if I conſulted u, 0 


enly, I might be Fo: far ſway'd by it, as ame i 
| wil 
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in that no one could write = SpeFator beſides my - 
; nor can I deny, but upon the firſt Peruſal of 
fe Papers, I felt ſome ſecret Inclinations of Ill- will 
wuds the Perſons who Wrote them. This was the 
mreſſion I had upon the firſt reading them; but 
nn 2 late Review (more for the Sake of Entertain- 
nt than Uſe) regarding them with another Eye 
an I had done at firſt { for by converting them as 
as I could to my own Uſe, I thought 1 had ut- 
„ oy diſabled them from ever offending me again as 
bfators) I found myſelf moved by a Pafſien very 
ferent from that of Envy; ſenfibly touched with 
ity, the ſofteſt and moſt generous of all Paſſions, 
hen I reflected what a cruel Diſappointment the 
yl leglet of thoſe Papers muſt needs have been to the 
Writers who impatiently longed to fee them appear in 
fiat, and who, no doubt, triumphed to themſelves 
the Hopes of having a Share with me in the Ap» 
ſe of the Publick; a Pleaſure ſo great, that none 
ut thoſe who have experienced it can have a Senſe of 
In this Manner of viewing thoſe Papers, I really 
und I had not done them Juſtice, there being ſome- 
king ſo extremely natural and peculiarly good in ſome 
e 1 them, that I will appeal to the World whether it 
poſſible to alter a Word in them without doing 
em a manifeſt Hurt and Violence; and whether they 
+ wh | ever appear rightly, and as they ought, but in 
uten bcc own native Dreſs and Colours: And therefore 1 
nk I ſhould not only wrong them, but deprive the 
myoff World of a conſiderable Satisfaction, ſhould I any 
in nter delay the making them publick, 
mani After I have publiſhed a few of theſe Spectators, I 
uobt not but I ſhall find the Succeſs of them to equal, 
dot furpaſs, that of the beſt of my own. An Author 
oft ould take all Methods to humble himfelf in the 
| * Opinion 
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Opinion he has of his own Performances. When th. 
Papers appear to the World, I doubt not but U wore) 
will be followed by many others; and I ſfiall not ether 
pine, though I myſelf ſhall have left me but very Munde, 
Days to appear in Publick: But preferring the x adion, 
Weal and Advantage to any Conſiderations of Wi 
I am reſolved for the Future to publiſh any 5þ uiineſs 
zator that deſerves it, entire, and without any part 
teration; aſſuring the World (if there «can be net ſe 
of it) that it is none of mine; and if the Auths the s 
think ſit to ſubſcribe their Names, I will add them, Wh: Circ 
I think the beſt way of promoting this generous fi "blic! 
uſeful Deſign, will be by giving out Subjects or Them n the 
of all Kinds whatſoever, on which (with a Preamii fut 
of the extraordinary Benefit and Advantage that M pt 
accrue thereby to the Publick) I will invite all mi L/ 
ner of Perſons, whether Scholars, Citizens, - Courtie Iv 
Gentlemen, of the Town or Country, and all Ben eAnt 
Rakes, Smarts, Prudes, Coquettes, Houſewives, on 
all Sorts of Wits, whether Male or Female, and ho ent 
ever diſtinguiſhed, whether they be True "Wi" * 
Whole, or Half Wits, or whether Arch, Dry, Na Profe! 
ral, Acquired, Genuine or Deprav'd Wits; and Pa hall 
ſons of all ſorts of Tempers and Complexions, W] õ— 
ther the Severe, the Delightful, the Impertinent, tl 
Agreeable, the Thoughtful, Buſy,” or Careleſs, . 
Serene or Cloudy, Jovial or Melancholy, Untoward 4¹¹ 
or Eaſy, the Cold, Temperate, or Sanguine; 2nd 
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what Manners or Diſpoſitions ſoever, whether t wit 
Ambitious or Humble- minded, the Proud or Pitifu 
Ingenious or Baſe minded, Good or Ili-natur'd, Put 
lick-ſpirited or Selfiſh ; and under what Fortune © 
Circumſtance ſoever, whether the Contented or Mile 
rable, Happy or Unfortunate, High or Low,' Rich of 
Poor (whether ſo through Want of Money, or Dein 

0 


more) Healthy or Sickly, Married or Single; nay, 

ether Tall or Short, Fat, or Lean; and of what 

ade, Occupation, Profeſſion, Station, Country, 

ation, Party, Perſuaſion, Quality, Age or Condition 

erer, who have ever made Thinking a Part of their 

ufineſs or Diverſion, and have any thing worthy to 

mpart on theſe Subjects to the World, according to 

of ſeveral and · reſpective Talents or Genius's, and 

the Subject given out hits their Tempers, Humours, 

; Circumftances, or may be made profitable to the 
ublick by their particular Knowledge or Experience 
a the Matter propoſed, to do their utmoſt on them 
by ſoch a Time, to the End they may receive the 
expreflible and irrefiſtible Pleaſure of ſeeing their 
Ea allowed of and reliſhed by the reſt of Mankind, 
I will not prepoſſeſs the Reader with too great Ex- 
befation of the extraordinary Advantages which muſt 
ound to the Publick by theſe Eſſays, when the dif 
ferent Thoughts and Obſervations of all Sorts of Per- 
ons according to their Quality, Age, Sex, Education, 
Profefions, Humours, Manners and Conditions, Cc. 
hall be ſet out by themſelves in the cleareſt and moſt 
genuine Light, and as they themſelves would with to 
have them appear to the World, 

The Thefis propor'd for the preſent Exerciſe of the 
luventurers to o rite Spectators, ii Mons v, on which 
jekt all Perſons are defired to ſend in their Thoughts 
within Ten Days after the Date bercef. T 
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Sublatam ex oculis Quærimus invide. "i dial 
Hor. Od. 24. I. 3. v.; of Hi 
Snatch'd from our fight, we eagerly purſue, 


differently formed from the Make cf yours in E 
land, that I never come upon the Stage, but a gene 
ral Satis/ation appears in every Countenance of the 
whole People. When I dwell upon a Note, It 
hold all the Men accompanying me with Heads in 
clining and falling of their Perſons on one Side, as 
dying away with me. The Women too do asi © fr 
to my Merit, and no ill-natured worthleſs Creatueſ i © Bu 
cries, The wain Thing, when I am rapt up in te * the 
Performance of my Part, and ſenſibly touched wih Af 
the Effect my Voice has upon all who hear me. I th 
live here diſtinguiſhed as one .whom Nature h * «>: 
been liberal to in a graceful Perſon, an exalted By © W 
Mien, and Heavenly Voice. Theſe Particulantes BY © pi 


And fondly wou'd recal Her to cur 'view, | a 
Camilla to. the SPECTATOR i often 
Mr. SyECTATOR, Venice, Jah 70, N. 9 . 
TAKE it extremely ill, that you do not recks 
conſpicuous Perſons. of your Nation are with L 
your Cognizance, tho' out of the Dominions of l 
Britain, I little thought in the green Years of m 4 
Life, that I ſhould ever call it an Happineſs to I a 
out of dear England ; but as I grew to Woman, 4 
found myſelf leſs acceptable in Proportion to the | 
Increaſe of my Merit, Their Ears in rah are k : 


in this ſtrange Country, are Arguments 9 'S 
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nd Generoſity to her who is poſſeſſed of them. 1 
The Tralians ſee a thowſand Beauties I am ſenfible 1 
i] have no Pretence to, and abundantly make up to 1 Aj 
nme the Injuſtice I received in my own Country, of wy 
( difallowing me what I really had. The Humour 9 
© of Hiſſing, which you have among you, I do not ' 


Py hg, 


how any thing of; and their Applauſes are uttered is 
in Sighs, and bearing a Part at the Cadences of 
( Voice with the Perſons who are performing. I am 
i often put in mind of thoſe complaiſant Lines of my 
' own Countryman, when he is calling all his Facul - 
t ties together to hear Arabella: FS uy 


Let all be buſp'd, each ſofteſt Motion ceaſe, 
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Be ev'ry loud tumultuous Thought at Peace; 13M 
Ard cw ry ruder Gaſp of Breath 8 
Be calm, as in the' Arms of Death : 1 
Ard thou, moſs fickle, mot uneaſy Part, . —_— 
Thou refileſs Wanderer, my Heart, | | 1 391 
Be fiill; gently, ab ! gently leave, BY 1 
Thou buſy, idle Thing, to beave. | | = 
Stir nt a Pulſe ; and let my Blood, i : \ 
Tat turbulent, unruly Flood, | bl - 
Be ſoftly flaid; MW 
Let me be all but my Attention dead. 1 


"The whole City of Venice is as ſtill when I am 
" finging as this Polite Hearer was to Mrs. Hunt, 
" But when they break that Silence, did you know 
* the Pleaſure I am in, when every Man utters his 
* Applauſe, by calling me aloud the Dear Creature, 
the Angel, the Venus ; What Attitude ſpe moves with ! 


= Mou Huſh, foe fings again! We have no boiſtrouy 
ted Wies who dare diſturb an Audience, and break the 


wes By publick Peace meerly to ſhew they dare. Mr, 
pol Srictaton, I wiitt thus to you thus in haſte, 
© to 
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to tell you 1 am fo very much at eaſe here; thay 


know nothing but Joy; and I will not return, U 


> 
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leave you in England to hiſs all Merit of your 0 
Growth off the Stage. I know, Sir, you were 
ways my Admirer, and therefore I am yours, 

CAMILL 
P. S. I am ten times better dreiſed than ever 
was in England. 


Mr. SerxzcTATOR, 


* Project in yours of the 11th lun, 


ſurthering the Correſpondence and 'Knowledy 
of that conſiderable Part of Mankind, the Tradin 
World, cannot but be highly commendable.” Goc 
Lectures to young Traders may have very go 
Effects on their Conduct: but beware you propagat 
no falſe Notions of Trade; let none of your Cor 
reſpondents impoſe on the World, by putting fo 
baſe Methods in a good Light, and glazing ther 
over with improper Terms, I would have « 
Means of Profit ſet for Copies to others, but ſu 
as are laudable in themſelves. Let not Noiſe b 
called Induſtry, nor Impudence Courage. Let nc 
good Fortune be impoſed on the World for goo 
Management, nor Poverty be called Folly ; imput 
not always Bankruptcy to Extravagance, nor a 
Eſtate to Forefight : Niggardlineſs is not good Hi 
bandry, nor Generofity Profuſion. 
© Honeftus is a well-meaning and judicious Trade 
hath ſubſtantial Goods, and trades with his ow 
Stock, huſbands his Money to the beſt Advantage 
without taking all Advantages of the Neceſſities « 
his Workmen, or grinding the Face of the Poor 
Fortunatus is ſtocked with Ignorance, ng — 
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quently with Self- Opinion; the Quality of his 
Goods cannot but be ſuitable to that of his Judg- 
nent. Honeſtus pleaſes diſcerning People, and keeps 
i their Cuſtom by good Uſage; makes modeſt Profit 
(by modeſt Means, to the decent Support of his 
(Family : Whilſt Fortunatus bluſtering always, puſhes 
(on, promiſing much, and performing little; with 
( 0bſequiouſneſs offenſive to People of Senſe, ſtrikes 
t xt all, catches much the greater Part; raiſes a con- 
( fderable Fortune by Impoſition on others, to the 
' Diſcouragement and Ruin of thoſe who trade in the 
( ame Way. | ; ä 
give here but looſe Hints, and beg you te be 
rey circumſpect in the Province you have now 
' undertaken : If you perform it ſucceſsfully, it will 
he a very great Good; for nothing is more want- 
(ing, than that Mechanick Induſtry were ſet ferth 
' with the Freedom and Greatneſs of Mind which 
' cught always to accompany a Man of a liberad 
( Education, 

Frm my Shop under the a 
Rojal-Exchange, July 14. Your bumble Servant, 


R. C. 
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Mr. SrrerAr ox, July 24, 1712. 


"NOTWITHSTANDING the repeated Cen- 
** * ſures that your Spectatorial Wiſdom has paſſed | 
upon People more remarkable for Impudence than | 
Wit, there are yet ſome remaining, who paſs with { 
' the giddy Part of Mankind for ſufficient Sharers of 1 
' the latter, who have nothing but the former Quali- 
* fication to recommend them. Another timely Ani- 
madverſion is abſolutely neceffary ; be pleaſed there- 
* fore once for all to let theſe Gentlemen know, that 

| * there 
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there is neither Mirth nor Good-humour in hos, 
© young Fellow out of Countenance;. nor dh 
£ will ever conſtitute a Wit, to conclude a tart Þy 
5 of Buffoonry with a what makes you bluſh 1} 
< pleaſe to inform them again, That to ſpeak w 
© they know is ſhocking, proceeds from IIl- a 
5 and a Sterility of Brain; eſpecially when the & | 
5 je will not admit of Rallery, and their Diſcourt 
£ has no Preteaſion to Satire but what is in . 
* Defign to diſoblige. I ſhould be very glad wo m 
you would take notice, that 'a daily Repetition owe 
© the ſame over-bearing Inſolence is yet more infor. th 
portable, and a Confirmation of very extuordin 
Dulneſs. The ſudden Publication of this, may h 
nan Effect upon a notorious Offender of this Kind 
© whoſe Reformation would redound vey muck t be Sa 
* the Satisfaction and Quiet of 
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Parturiunt Montes Hor. Ars Poet. v. 1; 
The Mountain labcurs, and it brought to led. Favor 


T gives me much Deſpair in the Deſign of rem 
ing the World by my Speculations, when I f Trav 
there always ariſe, from one Generation to Pars 
ſucceſſive Cheats and Bubbles, as naturally as Beafts ul 
Prey, and thoſe which are to be their Food. "There o. 
hardly a Man in the World, one would think, fo g- 
norant, as not to know that the ordinary Quack... 
Doctors, who publiſh their great Abilities in e: 


brown 
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un Billets, di ſtrĩbuted to all who paſs by, are to 2 

Impoſtors and Murderers ; yet ſuch is the Cre- 
ry of the Vulgar, and the Impudence of theſe Pro- 
rs, that the Afﬀaig,Nill goes on, and new Promiſes 
what was never done before are made every Day. 
hat aggravates the Jeſt is, that even this Promiſe 
deen made as long as the Memory of Man can 
+ it, and yet nothing performed, and yet ſtil} pre- 
ws, As I was paſſing along to day, a Paper given 
v my Hand by a Fellow without a Noſe tells us ag 
lows what good News is come to Town, to wit, 
at there is now a certain Cure for the French Diſeaſe, ' 
1 Gentleman juſt come from his Travels. 


I Rufſel- Court, owver-againft the Cannon-Ball, at 
l Surgeon's Arms is Drury-Lane, is lately come from 
lt Travels a Surgeon who bath praftiſed Surgery and 
160 both by Sea and Land theſe twenty four Tears. 
le (by the Bleſſing) cures the Yellow- Jaundice, Green- 
net, Scurvy, Dropſy, Surfeits, long Sea- Voyages, 
Campaigns, and Womens Miſcarriages, Lying-Inny 
Ec, ar ſome Peeple that bas been lame theſe thirty Tearg 
an teſtify ; in ſhort, be cureth all Diſeaſes incident te 
Mer, Nomen, or Children. 


If 2 Man could be fo indolent as to look upon thig 
Rock of the human Species which is made by Vice 
nd Ignorance, it would be a good ridiculous Work 
v comment upon the Declaration of this accompliſhed 
Traveller. There is ſomething ynaccountably taking 
mong the Vulgar in thoſe who come from a great 


We of ſuch, dote exceffively this Way; many Inſtances 
which every Man will ſuggeſt to himſelf without 
ny Enumeration of them. The Ignorants of lower 
Peer, who cannot, like the upper Ones, be * 


Wey off. Ignorant People of Quality, as many there 
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of their Money to thoſe recommended by coming 4 
a Diſtance, are no leſs complaiſant than . the-othe 
for they venture their Lives for. the ſame Admiratios 

The Doctor is lately come from bis. Fravels, and d ane at 
prafiſed both by. Sea and — — werten enn 
the Green-Sickneſs, long Sea-Voyages, 
ing - Inn. Both by Sea and Land will ** | 
ſwer for the Diſtempers called Sea-Yoyages and 
paigns; But I dare ſay, thoſe of Green- Sickneſs and 
Lying-Inn might be as well taken care of if the De lower 
ſtaid aſnore. But the Art of managing Mankind 
only to make them ſtare a little, to keep up tie 
Aſtoniſhment, to let nothing be familiar to them, þ 
ever to have ſomething in your Sleeve, in which th 
muſt think you are deepef than they are. There'i 
an ingenious Fellow, a Barber, of my Acquaintance] 
who, beſides his broken Fiddle and a dried Sea-MoniMlþe iv: 
ſter, has a Twine-Cord, ſtrained with two Nails all t 
each End, over his Window, and the Words Rain reve 
Dry, Wer, and ſo ſorth, written to denote the Weather 
according to the Rifing or Falling of the Cord. M Grin 
very great Scholars are not apt to wonder at this: ert 
But I obſerved a very honeſt Fellow, a chance Cuſ- peng 
tomer, who ſat in the Chair before me to be ſhaved, 


their 
fix his Eye upon this miraculous Performance during Wl d 
the Operation upon his Chin and Face, When thoſe Wi voce 
and his Head alſo were cleared of all Incumbrances You 


and Excreſcences, ke looked at the Fiſh, then at the 
Fiddle, ſtill grubling in his Pockets, and caſting: his 
Eye again at the Twine, and the Words writ on each 
Side; then altered his Mind as to Farthings, and gave 
my Fr iend a Silver Sixpence. | The Buſineſs, as I faid, 
is to keep up the Amazement ; and if my Friend had 
had only the Skeleton and Kit, he muſt have been 
contented with g leſs, Payment, But the NoGor we 
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talking of, adds to his long Voyages the Teſti- 
ny of ſome People that bas been thirty Years lame. 
en I received my Paper, a ſagacious Fellow took 
ane at the fame time, and read till he came to the 
Fhirty Years Confinement of his Friends, and went 
of very well convinced of the Doctor's Sufficiency. 
You have many of theſe prodigious Perſons, who have 
Md ſome extraordinary Accident at their Birth, or a 
great Diſaſter in ſome Part of their Lives. Any thing, 
however foreign from the Buſineſs the People want of 
you, will convince them of your Ability in that you 
wrofels. There is a Doctor in Mouſe- Alley near Wap- 
ging, who ſets up for curing Cataracts upon the Cre- 
dit of having, as his Bill fers forth, loſt an Eye in tlie 
Imperor's Service. His Patients come in upon this, 
and he ſhews the Mufter-Roll, which confirms that 
he was in his Imperial Majeſty's Troops; and he puts 
out their Eyes with great Succeſs. Who would be- 
heve that a Man ſhould be a Doctor for the Cure of 
durſten Children, by declaring that His Father and 
Grandfather were born burſten ? But Charles Ingolrſon, 
wxt Door to the Harp in Barbican, has made a pretty 
Penny by that Aſſeveration. The Generality go upon 
trir firſt Conception, and think no further; all the 
reſt is granted, They take it, that there is ſomething 
common in you, and give you Credit for the reſt, 
You may be ſure it is upon that I go, when ſome- 
times, let it be to the Purpoſe or not, I keep a Lain 
Sentence in my Front; and J was not a little pleaſed 
when I obſerved one of my Readers ſay, caſting his 
Lye on my twentieth Paper, More Latin i, What 
8 prodigicus Schoiar is this Man ! But as 1 have here 
tkn much Liberty with this learned Doctor, I muſt 
mate up all J have ſaid by repeating what he ſeems 
lo de in earneſt in, and boneſtly promiſe to thoſe who 
701, VI, U Wil 
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» think, that ſeveral ingenious Writers, who have 
nen their Leave of the Publick in farewel Papers, 
will not give over ſo, but intend to appear again, 
tho" perhaps under another Form, and with a different 
Title. Be that as it will, it is my Buſineſs, in this place, 
to give an Account of my own Intentions, and to ac- 
| mint my Reader with the Motives by which T act, in 
s great Crifis of the Republick of Letters. Ty 
| [ have been long debating in my own Heart, he- 
Fo cer 1 ſheuld throw up my Pen, as an Avthor that is 

a aſhiered by the Act of Parliament, which is to ope - 
nte within theſe Four and Twenty Hours, or whe- 
ther 1 ſhould ſtill perſiſt in laying my Speculations; 
from Day to Day, before the Publick. The Argu- 
ment which prevails with me moſt on the firſt fide ot 
the Queſtion is, that T am informed by my Bookſeller 
he muſt raiſe the Price of every fingle Paper to Two- 
pence, or that he ſhall not be able to pay the Duty 
df it, Now as I am very defirous my Readers ſhould 
have their Learning as cheap as poffible, it is with 
great Difficulty that I comply with him in this Par- 
kicular, | . 

However, upon laying my Reaſons together in the 
Bilance, I find that thoſe which plead for the Conti- 
neznce of this Work, have much the greater Weight. 
For, in the firſt Place, in Recompence ſor the Ex- 
pence to which this will put my Readers, it is to be 
boped they may receive from every Paper fo much In- 
kruftion, as will be a very good Equivalent, ' And 
n order to this, I would not adviſe any one to take 
Kin, who, after the Peruſal of it, does not find him- 
elf Two-pence the wiſer, or the better Man for it; 
alter or who, upon Examination, does not believe that he 
us had Two- penny- worth of Mirth er Inſtruction for 
a IT Money, 
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- But I muſt confeſs there is another Motive 
prevails with me more than the former, 1 cooks 
that the Tax on Paper was given for the ben w 
the Government ; and as I have Enemies, who | 
2pt to pervert every. mung 1 do or ſay, I fear 4 
would aſcribe the laying down my Paper, on ſuch 
Occafion, to a Spirit of Malcententedneſs, which i 
reſolved none ſhall ever juſtly upbraid me with, 
1 wall glory in contributing my utmoſt to the W, 
Publick; and if my Cauntry receives Five or Sl 
Pounds a-day by my Labours, I ſhall be very wal H 
pleaſed to find myſelf ſo uſeful a Member. It is | 
received Maxim, that no honeſt Man ſhould encric 
bimſelf by Methods that are prejudicial to the Comm 
nity in which he lives; and by the ſame Rule I thickvtict 
we may pronounce the Perſon to deſerve very well | 
his Country- men, whoſe Labours bring more into t 
publick Coffers, than into his own Pocket. 

Since I have mentioned the Word Enemies; I 
explain myſelf ſo far as to acquaint my Reader, t will 
I mean only the infignificant Party Tealots on be cn 
fides : Men of ſuch poor narrow Souls, that they ava: 
not capable of thinking on any thing but with an Bye i : 
Whig or Tory. During the Courſe of this Paper, ! 
have been accuſed by theſe deſpicable Wretches | 
Trimming, Time-ſferving, Perſonal Reflexion, ſeat 
Satire, and the like. Now, tho' in theſe my 
fitions, it is vifible to any Reader of Common Ser 
that I confider nothing but my Subject, which is ak 
ways of an indifferent Nature; bow is it poſſible folly © 
me to write ſo clear of Party, as not to lie open 
the Cenſures of thoſe who will be applying every Sen 
tence, and finding out Perſons and Things in , 
which it has no regard to ? kn 
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greral Paltry Scribblers and Declaimers have done 
the Honour to be dull upon me in Reflexions of this 
ure j but notwithſtanding my Name has been 
netimes traduced by this contemptible Tribe of 
Yen, 1 have hitherto avoided all Animacverſions upon 
wm. The Truth of it is, I am afraid of making them 
confiderable by taking notice of them, ſor they 
like thoſe imperceptible Inſects which are diſco- 
wed by the Microſcope, and cannot be made the 
biz of Obſervation without being magnified. 
Having mentioned thoſe few- who have ſhewn them- 
es the Enemies of this Paper, I ſhould be very 
grateful to the Publick, did not I at the ſame time 
oftify my Gratitude to thoſe who are its Friends, in 
which Number I may reckon many of the moſt diſtin- 
iſhed Perſons of all Conditions, Parties and Profeſ- 
eos in the Iſle of CGreat-Britain. I am not fo vain 
s to think this Approbation is ſo much due to the 
Performance as to the Deſign, There is, and ever 
will be, Juſtice enough in the World, to afford Pa- 
tonaze and Protection for thoſe who endeavour to 
wrarce Truth and Virtue, without regard to the Paſ- 
fors and Prejudices of any particular Cauſe or Faction. 
x1 tave any other Merit in me, it is that I have new- 
peiated all the Batteries of Ridicule. They have been 
geaerally planted againſt Perſons who have appeared 
&rous rather than Abſurd ; or at beſt, have aimed 
nther at what is Unfaſhionable than what is Vicious. 
tor my own part, I have endeavoured to make no- 
ting Ridiculous that is not in ſome meaſure Crimi- 
ml. I have ſet up the immoral Man as the Object of 
Deriſon: In ſhort, if I have not formed a new Wea- 
n „n againſt Vice and Irreligion, I have at leaſt ſhewn 
ty that Weapon may be put to a right Uſe, which 
U 3 has 
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has ſo often fought the Battles of —_— and 
faneneſs. | ver! 
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What fit, what net ; what excellent, or ill. 
Rosco MMg reeref 


INCE two or three Writers of Comedy who x 
now living have taken their Farewel of the Stay 
thoſe who ſucceed them finding themſelves i 
of rifing up to their Wit, Humour and good Sen 
have only imitated them in ſome of thoſe looſe 
guarded Strokes, in which they complied with 4 
corrupt Taſte of the more Vicious Part of their At 
dience. When Perſons of a low Genius attempt th 
kind of Writing, they know no Difference betwe 
being Merry and being Lewd, It is with an Eye 
ſome of theſe degenerate Compoſitions that Ih 
written the following Diſcourſe. 
Were our Engliſþ Stage but half fo virtuous as 
of the Greeks or Remans, we ſhould quickly ſee the 
fluence of it in the Behaviour of all the politer Part « 


4 Lat 


Mankind, It would not be faſhionable to ridicule kin 
lgion, or its Profeſſors; the Man of Pleafure wou ©"! 
not be the complete Gentleman; Vanity would by "i 
out of Countenance, and every Quality which is Org": 
namental to Human Nature, would meet with thay; 
Efteem which is due to it. de 

If the Engliſb Stage were under the ſame Regulation i 


the Athenian was formerly, it would have the I 
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dect that had, in recommending the Religion, the 
ernment, and publick Worſhip of its Country, 
Were our Plays ſubjeR to proper Inſpections and Li- 
witations, we might not only paſs away ſeveral of 
ar vacant Hours in the higheſt Entertainment; but 
hould always riſe from them wiſer and better than 
{xt down to them, 

ſt is one of the moſt unaccountable things in our 
lee, that the Lewdneſs of our Theatre ſhould be ſo 
wuch complained of, ſo well expoſed, and ſo little 
rdrefſed, It is to be hoped, that ſome time or other 
we may be at leiſure to reſtrain the Licentiouſneſs of 
the Theatre, and make it contribute its Aſſiſtance to 
he advancement of Morality, and to the Reformation 
# the Age. As Matters ſtand at preſent, Multitudes 
xe ſhut out from this noble Diverſion, by reaſon of 
thoſe Abuſes and Corruptions that accompany it. A 
Father is often afraid that his Daughter- ſhould be 
nin'd by thoſe Entertainments, which were invented 
te Accompliſhment and Refining of Human Na- 
ture, The Atbenian and Roman Plays were written 
ith ſuch a Regard to, Morality, that Socrates uſed to 
frequent the one, and Cicero the other. 

t happened once indeed, that Cate dropped into the 
nan Theatre, when the Floralia were to be repre - 
tated; and as in that Performance, which was 2 
kind of religious Ceremony, there were ſeveral inde- 
ent Parts to be ated, the People refuſed to ſee them 
whiiſt Ca'o was preſent, Martial on this Hint made 
the following Epigram, which we muſt ſuppoſe was 
pied to ſome grave Friend of his, that had been ac» 
adentally preſent at ſuch Entertainment, 


Naſſes jocoſæ dulce cùm ſacrum Floræ, 
Jeſtus luſus, & licentiam vn gi, 
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Cur in Theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti dim 
An ides tantim weneras, ut exires ? » pig l. 


Why doſt thou come, great Cenſor of the Axe, 
To ſee the looſe Diverſions of the Stage? 
With awful Countenance and Brow ſevere, 
What in the Name of Goodnefs doſt thou hers ? 
See the mixt Crowd ! how Giddy, Lewd, and Vain? 
Deſt thou come in but to go out again? 


An Accident of this Nature might happen once in 
Age among the Greeks or Romans; but they were tt 
Wiſe and good to let the conſtant Nightly Ente 19 
be of ſuch a Nature, that People of the moſt Seni At th 
and Virtue could not be at it. Whatever Vices a 
repreſented upon the Stage, they ought to be 
marked and branded by the Poet, as not to app 
either laudable or amiable in the Perſon whois taints 
with them. But if we look into the Engliſh Con 
dies above-mentioned, we would think they 
formed upon a quite contrary Maxim, and that t 
Rule, tho” it held good upon the Heathen Stage, 
not to be regarded in Chriſtiap Theatres. \ There i 
another Rule likewiſe, which was obſerved by Au 
thors of Antiquity, and which theſe modern Genius 
have no regard to, and that was never to chooſe an 
improper Subject for Ridicule. Now a Subject is im 
proper for Ridicule, if it is apt to ſtir up Horror and 
Commiſeration rather than Laughter, For this Res- 
ſon, we do not find any Comedy, in ſo polite an Au- 
thor as Terence, raiſed upon the Violations of the Mats 
riage-Bed. The Falſhood of the Wife or Huſhand has 
given Oecaſion to noble Tragedies, but à Scipio and 
Lelius would have look'd upon Inceſt or Murder to 
have been as proper Subjects for Comedy. On the 


eontrary, Cuckoldom is the Baſis of moſt of 8 
| in 
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Plays, If an Alderman appears upon the Stage 
may be ſure it is in order to be Cuckolded. An 


band, that is a little grave or elderly, generally 
en with the ſame Fate. Knights and Baronets, 
untry Squires, and Juſtices of the Quorum, come up 
Town for no other Purpoſe, I have ſeen poor 
hyet Cuckolded in all theſe Capacities, In ſhort, 


nocent unhappy Creature, commonly known by the 
of a Cuckold, as the Ancient Comick Writers 
xe upon an eating Paraſite, or a vain-glorious Sol- 
at the ſame time the Poet fo contrives Matters that 
te two Criminals are the Favourites of the Audience. 
e fit ſtill, and wiſh! well to them through the whole 
Jy, are pleaſed when they meet with proper Oppor- 
nities, and out of Humour when they are diſap- 
icted, The Truth of it is, the accompliſhed Gentle. 
an upon the Engliſb Stage, is the Perſon that is fa- 
liar with other Mens Wives, and indifferent to his 
1; as the fine Woman is generally a Compoſition 
f Sprightlineſs and Falſhood. I do not know whe- 
ther it preceeds from Barrenneſs of Invention, Depra- 
nion of Manners, or Ignorance of Mankind, but 1 
lure often wondered that our ordinary Poets cannot 
me to themſelves the Idea of a fine Man who is not a 
VWhore-maſter, or of a fine Woman that is not a it. 

I have ſometimes thought of compiling a Syſtem of 
Ithics out of the Writings of thoſe corrupt Poets, un- 
&r the Title of Stage Morality, But I have been di- 
rerted from this Thought by a Project which has been 
executed by an ingenious Gentleman of my Acquaint- 
ance, He has compos'd, it ſeems, the Hiſtory of a 
young Fellow, who has taken all his Notions of the 
World from the Stage, and who has directed himſelf, in 
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r Engliſþ Writers are as frequently ſevere upon this 
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every Circumſtance of his Life and Converfatithi 
the Maxims and Examples of the Pins 0 *. 
me a Copy of this new ſaſhioned Novel, I will bai: plc? 
on it a Place in my Works, and queſtiom mot but 
may have as geod an Effect upon the Dun as 


J 


— had upon Romance. towal 
— — _ — BY. | t it ſee 
edc 
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Long Exerciſe, ny Friend, enures the Mind; Tim 
And what ve once di A d, we pleaſing . 


HERE is not a Common Saying which kn beſt 


better Turn of Senſe in it, than what wer, be 
hear in the Mouths of the Vulgar, that Cuſtom ume 
ſecond Nature. It is indeed able to form the ad « 
anew, and to give him Inclinations and Capaciti in 


together different from thoſe he was born with. U 
Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of 
Idiot that chancing to live within the Sound of 
Clock, and always amuſing himſelf with counting d 
Hour of the Day whenever the Clock ſtruck, the Q 
being ſpoiled by ſome Accident, the Idiot conti 
to ſtrike and count the Hour without the help fene 
in the ſame manner as he had done when it-was it 
tire, Though 1 dare not vouch ſor the Truth of tho 
Story, it is very certain that Cuſtom. has a Mechanic 
Effect upon the Body, at the ſame time that it tas 
very extraordinary Influence upon the Mind. 
I ſhall in this Paper conſider one very remarkat 
Effect which Cuſtom has upon . 


* 
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, if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſe- 
* of Life. What 1 ſhall here take notice of in 
bom, is its wonderful Efficacy in making every 
g pleaſant to us. A-Perſon who is addicted ts 
yor Gaming, though he took but little delight in 
« firſt, by degrees contracts ſo ſtrong an Inclina- 
towards it, and gives himſelf up ſo intirely to it, 
tit ſeems the only End of his Being. The Love of 
tired or buſy Life will gtowy upon a Man infenſibly, 
te is converſant in the one or the other, till he is 
y unqualified for reliſhing that to which he has 
n for ſome time diſuſed, Nay, a Man may Smoke, 
Drink, or take Snuff, till he is unable to paſs away 
; Time without it; not to mention how our De- 
ht in any particular Study, Art, or Science, riſes 
{ improves in proportion to the Application which 
beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt an Exer- 

ſe, becomes at length an Entertainment. Our Em- 
nens are changed into our Diverſions. The 
ad grows fond of thoſe Actions ſhe is accuſtomed 
q and is drawn with Reluctancy from thoſe Paths in 
ich ſhe has uſed to walk. L 
Not only ſuch Actions as were at firſt Indifferent to 
but even ſuch as were Painful, will by Cuſtom and 
Rice become pleafant. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves 
| lis natural Philoſophy, that our Taſte is never 
kaſd better than with thoſe things which at firſt 
rated a Diſguſt in it. He gives particular Inſtances 
Claret, Coffee, and other Liquors, which the Palate 
om approves upon the firſt Taſte; but when it 
ks once got a Reliſh of them, generally retains it 
* Lie. The Mind is conſtituted. after the ſame 
anner, and after having habituated herſelf to any 
articular Exerciſe or Employment, not only loſes her 
mAveriion towards it, but conceives a certain * 
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neſs and Affection ſor it. I have heard on & 
greateſt Genius s this Age has produced, 0 
been trained up in all the Polite Studies of Ants 
aſſure me, upon hi: being obliged to ſeach 0 
val Rolls and Records, that notwithſtanding ſuc 


Employment was at firſt- very dry and idler 
bim, he at laſt took un incredible Pleaſure in it 


preferred it even to che reading of Vxil or dan. H 
Reader will obſerve, that 1 have not here cogr 
Cuſtom as it makes things 'eafy, but as it ben 
them deliyhtſul ; and though others have oem Aan 
the ſame Reflexions, it is poſſible they may not , 
drawn thoſe Uſes from it; with which 1 inen 
fill the remaining Part of this Paper. : bare, 
If we conſider attentively this Property «1 To 
Nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine Moralities, e, 
the firſt Place, I would have no Man difcouraged NM ** 
that kind of Life or Series of Action, in ich the ch e 
of others, or his own Neceſſities, may dave eng: nth 
him, It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to hi rom 
firſt ; but Uſe and Application wilt certainly vnd 
not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and fatiefa@ury, WY” 
In the ſecond place 1 would recommend to e ** 
one that admirable Precept which Pyrhageras is ou 
30 have given to his Diſciples, and which that Philo” © 
pber muſt have drawn from the Obſervation I have Qi * 
harged upon. Optimage vite genus eligits, a a 
tudo faciet jucundiſimam, Pitch upon that out 
Life, which is the moſt Excellent, and Cuſtom 1 af ic 
render it the moſt Delightful. Men, whoſe C 
ances will permit them to chooſe their ow! way 50 
Life, are inexcuſable if they do not purſue that wh i 
their Judgment tells them is the moſt laudable, 'Y Fro 


Voice of Reaſon is more to be regarded than the Be 
of any preſent Inclination, Gage by the Rule ab 
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, Inclination will at length cotne over t6 
alen, „ though we can never force Reaſon to comply 
tf Inclination. 
un the third place, this Obſervation thay teach the 
zoſt ſenſual and irfeligious Men, to overlook thoſe 
Ietdhips and Difficulties,/which are apt to diſcourage 
in from the Proſecution gf d victuous Life, The Gods, 
1 Hod, bave placed Labour before Virtae 3 thi 2 
e in ar firſt rougs and difficult, but grow: more 
bnth and co/y the further you advance in it. The 
Kat who proceeds in it, with, Steadineſs and Refolu- 
lon, will in a little time find that ber Ways ate 
Way: of Pleaſantneſs, and that all ber Paths ate 
Pate, 

To enforce this Confiddtation, we may further ob- 
kris, that the Pradtice of Religion will not only be 
tended with that Pleaſure, which naturally accom- 
mies thoſe Actions to which we are habituated, bus 
nth thoſe Supernumetary, Joys of Heart; that riſe 
tom the Conſciouſneſs of foch' a Pleaſure, from the 
lzfaRion of acting up to the Dictates of Reaſon, and 
fom the Proſpect of an happy Immortality. 

I the fourth Place, we. may learn from this Ob- 
riot Which, we have made on the Mind of Man, 
þ take pirticular Care, when we are once ſettled in 
i regular Courſe of Life, how we too frequently in- 
lage ourſelves in any the tnoft innocent Diverſions 
m Entertainments, fintg the Mind may inſenſibly fall 
aff from the Reliſh of virtuous A cttions, and, by de- 
ptes, exchange that Pleaſare which it takes in the 
ferformance of its Duty, for Delights of a much more 
cf&rior and unprofitable Nature. 

The laſt Ufe which I ſhalt make of this remarkable 
Property in Human Naturs, of being delighted with 
boſe Actions to which it is accuſtomedy is ta ſhbw 
Yor, VI. X how 
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kow abfolutely neceſſary it is for-us to gain Habits 4 
Virtue in this Life, if we would enjoy the!\Pleaſurd 
of the next, The State of Bliſs we call Heaven .wi 
not be capable of affecting thoſe Minds; which a 
not thus qualified for it; we muſt, in this World 
Zain a Reliſh, of Truth and Virtue, if we would b 
able to taſte that Knowledge and Perſection, wh 
are to make us happy in the next. The. Seeds 
[thoſe ſpiritual Joys and Raptures, which are to riſe u 
and flouriſh in the Soul to all Eternity, muſt be plant 
in her, during this her preſent State of Probation 
In ſhort, Heaven is not to be look'd upon only as 
Reward, but as the natural Effect of a religious Liſe, 

On the other band, thoſe. Evil Spirits, who, b 
long Cuſtom, have contracted in the Body Habits « 
Luft and Senſuality, Malice and Revenge, an Auer 


fion to every thing that is good, juſt or laudable, F 
naturally ſeaſoned and prepared for Pain and Miſery 
Their Terments have already taken root in them 
they cannot be happy when diveſted of the Body, un L 
leſs we may ſuppoſe, that Providence will, in a mar 
ner, create them anew, and work a Miracle in T 
Rectification of their Faculties. They may, indeed ne 
taſte a kind of malignant Pleaſure in thoſe Actiom ben 
which they are accuſtomed, whilſt in this Lie; bull 5 
when they are removed from all thoſe Objects whica 1 
are here apt to gratify them, they will naturally be .., 
come their own Tormentors, and cheriſh in then p. 
ſelves thoſe painful Habits of Mind which are callei «, 
in Scripture Phraſe, the Worm which newer dc 
This Notion of Heaven and Hell is ſo very conformal :, 
able to the Light of Nature, that it was diſcovered by n 
ſeveral of the moſt exalted Heathens. It has bee f. 
finely improved by many eminent Divines of the 1a , 
ö 


Dr 


Age, as in particular by Archbiſhop- Tilletſon 20 
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or, Sberlock: but there is none who has rais'd ſuch 
whle Speculations upon it as Dr. Scott, in the firſt 
wok of his Chriſtian Life, which is one of the 
weſt and moſt rational Schemes of Divinity, that is 
written in our Tongue, or in any other. That ex- 
ulent Author has ſhewn dow every particular 
taſtom and Habit of Virtue will, in its own Nature, 
uce the Heaven, or a State of Happineſs, in him 
who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: As on the contrary, 
how every Cuſtom or Habit of Vice will be the natu- 
ral Hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts. C 
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Fadius bec aliguid — * e 
Juv. Sat. 2. V. 32, 


Is time to greater Baſeneſs you"ll proceed. 


HE firſt Steps towards Ill are very carefully to 
be avoided, for Men inſenfibly gq, on when they 
ne once entered, and do not keep up a lively Abhor- 
rence of the leaſt Unworthineſs, There is a certain 
firolous Falſhood that People indulge themſelves in, 
which ought to be had in greater Deteſtation than it 
commonly meets with: What I mean is a Neglect ot 
Promiſes made on ſmall and indifferent Occaſions, 
fuch as Parties of Pleaſure, Entertainments, and ſome- 
times Meetings out of Curiofity, in Men of like Fa- 
1d b. culties, to be in each other's Company. There are 

many Cauſes to which one may aſſign this light In- 
fidelity, Pack Sippet never keeps the Hour he has 
appointed to come to a Friend's to Dinner ; but te 
ij an inſignificant Fellow wha does it out of Vanity: 
& 3 He 
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He could never, he knows, make any Figure in Con 
pany, but by giving a little Diſturbance at his Ent 
and therefore takes care to drop in When he think 
ou are juſt ſeated. He takes his Place after havin 
diſcompoſed every Body, and deſires there may he 
Ceremony; then does he begin to call bimfelf 6 
ſaddeſt Fellow, in diſappointing fo many Places as 
was invited to elſewhere. It is the Fop's Vanity 
name Houſes of better Chear, and to acquaint we 
that he choſe yours out of ten Dinners which he 
obliged to be at that Day, The laſt time I had d 
Fortune to eat with him, he was imagining how ver 
fat he ſhould have been had he eaten all he had et 
been invited to. But it is impertinent to dwell vp; 
the Manners of ſuch a Wretch as obliges all whom hy 
24 diſappoints, though his Circumſtances conſtrain thet 
1 | to be civil to him. But there are thoſe that every one 
pf ; would be glad to ſee, who fall into the ſame deteſtably 
4s Habit, It is a mercileſs thing that any one can be i 
1 Eaſe, and ſuppoſe a Set of People who have a Kind- 
neſs for him, at that Moment waiting out of Reſpeft 
to him, and refuſing to tafte their Food or Convert 
tion with the Ttmoſt Impatience, One of theſe Pro- 
miſers ſometimes ſhall make his Excuſes for not com- 
ing at all, ſo late that half the Company have only 
to lament, that they have neglected Matters of Me- 
ment to meet him whom they find a Trifler. They 
immediately repent of the Value they had for him 
and fuch Treatment repeated, makes Company never 
depend upon his Promiſes any more; fo that he often 
comes at the Middle of a Meal, where he is ſecretly 
flighted by the Perſons with whom he eats, and curſed 
by the Servants, whoſe Dinner is delayed by his 
prolonging their Maſter's Entertainment. It is wot» 
derfyl, that Men guilty this way, could never have 
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verved, that the whiling Time, and gathering to- 

tber, and waiting a little before Dinner, is the moſt 

wkwardly paſſed away of any Part in the four and 

twenty hours. If they did think at all, they would 

xfet upon their Guilt, in lengthning ſuch a Suſpen- 

jon of agreeable Life. The conſtant offending this 
may, has, in a Degree, an Effect upon the Honefty 

of his Mind who is guilty of it, as common Swearing 

$a kind of habitual Perjury g It makes the Soul un- 

attentive to what an Oath is, even while it utters it 
the Lips. Phocion beholding a wordy Orator, while 
he was making a magnificent Speech to the People, 

full of vain Promiſes; Methinks, ſaid he, 7 am now 
fring my Eyes upon a Cypreſs-Tree, it has all the Pomp 
ad Beauty imaginable in its Branches, Leaves, _ 
Hagbt, but alas it bears no Fruit. 

Though the Expectation which is raiſed by 1 hi 
trent Promiſes is thus barren, their Confidence; even 
after Failures, is ſo great, that they ſubſiſt by ſtill pro- 
ming on. I have heretofore diſcourſed, of the in- 
nificant Liar, the Boaſter, and the Caſtle: builder, 
and treated them as no ill-deſigning Men, (tho' they 
ue to be placed among the frivolouſly falſe ones) but 
Perſons who fall into that Way purely to recommend 
themſelves by their Vivacities; but indeed I cannot 
ſet heedleſs Promiſers, though in the moſt minute 
Circumſtances, paſs with ſo ſlight a Cenſure. If a Man 
ſhould take a Reſolution to pay only Sums above 
an hundred Pounds, and yet contract with different 
People Debts of five and ten, how long can we ſuppoſe 
be will keep his Credit? This Man will as long ſup- 
port his good Name in Buſineſs, as he will in Con- 
rerſation, who without Difficulty makes Aſſignations 
whick he is indifferent whether he keeps or not. 
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I am the more ſevere upon this Vice, ' becaute 
have been ſo unfortunate as to be a very great Crim 
nal myſelf, Sir AN DAZ Fanzror rm, ad 
my other Friends who are ſerupulous to Promiſes 4 
the meaneſt Conſideration imaginable from an Hat 
of Virtue that way, have often. upbraided me with is 
I take ſhame upon myſelf for this Crime, and 
particularly for the greateſt I ever committed of f 
Sort, that when as agregable a Company of Gent 
men and Ladies as ever were got together, and Tk 
footh Mr. Sr e TAT, ts be of the Party i 
Women of Merit, lik® a Booby as 1 was, miftook th 
time of Meeting, and came the Night 
wiſh every Fool who is negligent in this Kink © 
have as great a Loſs as I had in this; for the f 
Company will never meet more, but are diſperſed int 
various Parts of the World, and I am left under d 
Compunction that I deferve, in fo many di 
Places to be called a Trifier. 

This Fault is ſometimes to be accounted for, when 
deficable People are fearful of appearing preciſe and u 
ferved by Denials ; but they will find the Apprehes« 
fion of that Imputation will betray them into a child 
Impotence of Mind, and make them promiſe all wiz 
are fo kind to ask it of them. This Jeads fuck fol 
Creatures into the Misfortune of feeming to returs 
Overtures of Good- will with Ingratitude. The ff 
Steps in the Breach of a Man's Integrity are mac 
more important than Men are aware of. | The Man 
who ſcruples breaking his Word in litle = 
not ſuffer in his own Canſcience fo great 
r 
Offeace againſt Truth and Juftice a Diſparagement. 
We ſhould not make any thing we ourſelves d 
prove habitual to vs, if we would bo ney 


Iten. 
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| remember a Falſhood of the trivial Sort, tho? not 
-elation to Aſſignations, that expoſed a Man to a 
y wncaſy Adventure. Hill Trap and Fack Stat 
gee Chamber-fellows in the Jzncr-Temple about 25 
Yaus ago. They one Night fat in the Pit together as 
\ Comedy, where they both obſerved and liked the 
ane young Woman in the Boxes. Their Kindneſs 
r ber entred both Hearts deeper than they imagined. 
d had a good Faculty in writing Letters of Love, 
n made his Addreſs privately that way; while Trap 
in the ordinary Courſe, by Money and her 
Waiting-Maid. The Lady gave them both Encou- 
neement, receiving Trap into the utmoſt Favour, and 
miwcring at the ſame time Sti s Letters, and giving 
km Appointments at third Places. Trep began to 
ſupeRt the Epiſtolary Correſpondence of his Friend, 
ad dſcover d alſo that Srint opened all his Letters 
which came to their common Lodgings, in order to 
m his own Afignations. After much Arxiety and 
Reftiefocſs, Trap came to a Reſolution, which te 
thcaght would break off their Commerce with one 
Aber Without any hazardous Explanation. He there- 
kre writ a Letter in a feigned Hand to Mr. Trop at 
. Chambers in the Temple, Stist, according to 
Cuiom, ferzed and opened it, and was not a httle 
fepris'd to find the Infide directed to humſcif, 
— with great Perturbation of Spirit, he read as 
WS, 


—_ 


Mr. Stiat, 

one gained a flight Szüs ten at the Ex- 

* * pence of doing a very heinous Crime. At the 

price of 2 faithful Friend you have obtained an in- 

* conftant Miftres. I rejoice in this Expechent I have 

r, 
on 
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© You are a baſe Fellow, by a Means which does h of the 
© expoſe you to the Affront except you deſerve it. 
© know, Sir, as criminal as you are, you have f 
© Shame enough to avenge yourſelf againſt the Hard 
© neſs of any one that ſhould publickly tell you of 
© I therefore, who have received fo many ſecret Hy 
© from you, ſhall taſte Satisfaction with Safety to m 
© ſelf, I call you Baſe, and you muſt bear it, « 
© acknowledge it; I triumph over you that you cad 
© not come at me; nor do I think it diſhonourablet 
© come in Armour to aſſault him, Who wat in An Befol 
© buſcade when he wounded me. 

© What need more be ſaid to convince you of bein 
< guilty of the baſeſt Practice imaginable, than thut 
© is ſuch as has made you liable to be treated aft 
© this manner, while you yourſelf. cannot in 
© own Conſcience but allow the n of the Uy 
© braidings of 


Your Injured F riend, 


— — — ͤ — ſhe d: 


Ne 449 Tueſday, Auguſt 5, u 
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— Tibi ſeriptus, Matrona, libellus.. ' Matt, 
A Book the chaſteſt Matron may peruſe, 


HEN I reflect upon my Labours for the Pub- 

lick, I cannot but obſerve, that Part of the 

Species, of which I profeſs myſelf a Friend and Guat- 
dian, is ſometimes treated with Severity ; that is, 
there are in my Writings many Deſcriptions given of 
ill Perſons, and not any direct Encomium made of 
thoſe who are good, When I was convinced En this 
or, 


* 
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or, 1 could not but immediately call to mind ſeve- 
of the Fair Sex of my Acquaintance, whoſe Cha- 
ders deſerve to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in Writs 
« which will long outlive mine. But I do not think 
ta Reaſon why I ſhould not give them their Place 
my Diurnal as long as it will laſt. For the Service 
wrefore of my Female Readers, I ſhall fingle out 
me Characters of Maids, Wives, and Widows, which 
e the Imitation of the Sex. She who ſhall lead 
vs (mall illuſtrious Number of Heroines ſhall be the 
miable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular Parts of her Cha- 
nter, it is neceſſary to Preface, that ſhe is the only 
Child of a decrepid Father, whoſe Life is bound up in 
hers, This Gentleman has uſed Fidelia from her 
Cradle with all the Tenderneſs imaginable, and has 
newed her growing PerfeQtions with the Partiality of 
z Parent, that ſoon thought her accompliſhed above 
the Children of all other Men, but never thought ſhe 
vis come to the utmoſt Improvement of which ſhe 
herſelf was capable. This Fondneſs has had very 
happy Effects upon his own Happineſs; for ſhe reads, 
ſhe dances, ſhe fings, uſes her Spinet and Lute to the 
utmoſt Perfection: And the. Lady's Uſe of all theſe 
Excellencies, is to divert the old Man in his eafy 
Chair, when he is out of the Pangs of a Chronical 
Diſtemper. Fidelia is now in the twenty third Year 
of her Age ; but the Application of-many Lovers, her 
vigorous time of Life, her quick Senſe of all that js 
truly gallant and elegant in the Enjoyment of a plen- 
tiful Fortune, are not able to draw her from the 
vide of her good old Father. Certain it is, that 
there is no kind of Affection ſo pure and angelick as 
that of a Father to a Daughter. He beholds her both 
wich, and without Regard to her Sex. In Love to our 
Wives 
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25 0 The SPECTATOR. Ne. 
Wives there is Defire, to our Sons there is Ambig 
but in that to our Daughters, there is ſomething ui , 
there are no Words to expreſs. Her Life is deg 
wholly Domeſtick, and ſhe is fo ready a Friend p 

Companion, that every thing that paſſes about a vill” y 
is accompanied with the Idea of her Preſence, 
Sex alſo is naturally ſo much expoſed to Hazard, kt 
as to Fortune and Innocence, that there is, perhij 
a new Cauſe of Fondnefs ariſing from that Confide 
tion alſo. None but Fathers can have a true Senſe 
theſe Sort of Pleaſures and Senſations ; but my Fa 
liarity with the Father of Fidelia, makes me let ut 
the Words which I have heard him ſpeak, and obſe 
upon his Tenderneſs towards her. | 
Fidelia on her Part, as I was going to ſay, as af 
compliſhed as ſhe is, with all her Beauty, Wit, A 
and Mien, employs her whole Time in Care and At 
tendance upon her Father, How have I been ch: 
to ſee one of the moſt beauteous Women the Age ha 
produced on her Knees helping on an old Man's Sir 
per! Her filial Regard to him is what ſhe makes 
Diverſion, her Buſineſs, and her Glory, When id 
was aſked by a Friend of her deceaſed Mother to ad 
mit of the Courtſhip of her Son, ſhe ' anſwered, Tha 
ſhe had a great Reſpe& and Gratitude to her for the 
Overture in Behalf of one ſo near to her, but that 
during her Father's Life ſhe would admit into h 
Heart no Value for any thing that ſhould interſe 
with her Endeavour to make his Remains of Life as 
happy and eaſy as could be expected in his Circum- 
ſrances. The Lady admoniſhed her of the Prime of 
Life with a Smile; which Fidelia anſwer'd with a 
Frankneſs that always attends unfeigned Virtue; 
is true, Madam, there\is to be ſure very great Satu- 
Factions to be expected in the Commerce of a = of 
67047, 


ould 1 
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ur, hom one tender ly loves 3 but I find ſo much Sa- 
lefon in the Reflexion, bow much I mitigate a good 


js Pains, whoſe Welfare depends upon my Aſſiduity 


umbitz 
ing w 


8 
— ut lim, that I wvillingly exclude the loaſe Gratifica- 
ut a N ms of Paſſion for the ſolid Reflexions of Duty. 5 


whether any Mans Wife would be allow d, and 


ce, 
e what 1 fill more fear) I know not tobet her I, a Wife, 


wk ld be willing ta be as officious as I am at preſent about 
onf — Parent; The happy Father has her Declaration 
gent ut ſhe will not marry during his Life, and the Plea- 


iz of ſeeing that Reſolution not uneaſy to her. Were 
ge to paint filial Affection in its utmoſt Beauty, he 
wid not have a more lively Idea of it than in be- 
Wing Fidelia ſerving her Father at his Hours of 
ging, Meals and Reſt. 8 | 
When the general Crewd of Female Youth are con- 
ting their Glaſſes, preparing for Balls, Aſſemblies, 
ir Plays; for a young Lady who could be regarded 
mong the foremoſt in thoſe Places, either for her 
Ferſon, Wit, Fortune, or Converſation, and yet con- 
temn all theſe Entertainments, to ſweeten the heavy 
en e fours of a decrepid Parent, is a Refignation truly 
to brick. Fidelia performs the Duty of a Nurſe with 
Th, i the Beauty of a Bride; nor does ſhe neglect her 
r ern, becauſe of her Attendance on him, when he is 
that (20 11! to receive Company, to whom ſhe may make 
5h an Appearance. 


V Fa 
let dr 0 
| obſe 
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nd Af 


ge ha 
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erſe Fidelia, who gives him up her Youth, does not think 
e of it any great Sacrifice to add to it the Spoiling of her 
um Prefs. Her Care and Exactneſs in her Habit, con- 


\s or Vince her Father of the Alacrity of her Mind; afid ſhe 
of all Women the beſt Foundation for affecting 
f the Praiſe of a ſeeming Negligence. What adds to the 
FA Entertainment of the good old Man is, that Fidelia, 
„rere Merit and Fortune cannot be overlook d by 
ary Epiſtolary 
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452 The SPECTATOR, g 
Epiſtolary Lovers, reads over the Accounts of 
Conqueſts, plays on her Spinet the gayeſt Airg, 
while ſhe is doing ſo, you would think her {i 
only for Gallantry ) to intimate to him the Pleaſu 
ſhe deſpiſes for his Sake. 
Thoſe who think themſelves the Pattern of gc 
Breeding and Gallantry, would be aſtoniſhed to hy 
that in thofe Intervals when the old Gentleman iz 
Eaſe, and can bear Company, there are at his Hog 
in the moſt regular Order, Aſſemblies of People oft 
higheſt. Merit; where there is Converſation with 


Mentien of the Faults of the Abſent, Benevol 1 
between Men and Women without Paſſion; and t — 
higheſt Subjects of Morality treated of as natural al 4 
accidental Diſcourſe ; All which is owing to the G 
nius of Fidelia, who at once makes her Father's WI“ 
to another World eaſy, and herſelf capable of bring il / 
Honour to his Name in this. 
y 
Mr. SPECTATOR, JF 
Was the other Day at the Bear-Garden, in hop t 


to have ſeen your ſhort Face; but not being 

© fortunate, I muſt tell you by way of Letter, T5 
there is a Myſtery among the Gladiators which h 
* eſcaped your Spectatorial Penetration. For being in 
Box at an Ale-houſe near that renowned Seat 
Honour above-mentioned, I over-heard two Maſte 
* of the Science agreeing to quarrel on the net 
Opportunity. This was to happen in the Compa 
© of a Set of the Fraternity of Baſket-Hilts, who we'll 
* to meet that Evening. When this was ſettled, on ') 
© afked the other, Will you give Cats or receive? th ! 
other anſwered, Receive. It was replied, Are you 
* paſſionate Man? No, provided you cut no mor 


nor no deeper than we agree, I thought 4 
ot 


OR pe YI 
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Duty to acquaint you with this, that the People 
may not pay their Money for Fighting, and be 
cheated. 


/ To 
p Your bemble Sawant; - 


— 


450 IWeaneſday, Auguft 6. 
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——Nuerenda pecunia primùm, 
Virtus oft nummos. Hor, Ep. « I. v. 53s 


— Get Money, Money flill ; 
And then let Virtue follow, if fhe will. Por x. 


Mr. SypzCTATOR, 


| A LL Men, through different Paths, make at the 
A ſame common thing, Morey ; and it is to her 
de owe the Politician, the Merchant, and the 
' Lawyer; nay, to be free with you, I believe to 
in hop that alſo we are beholden for our Spefator, I am 
apt to think, that could we look into our own 
r, Th Hearts, we ſhould ſee Money engraved in them in 
hich H more lively and moving Characters than Self-Pre- 
ins in WI ſervation ; for who can reflect upon the Merchant 
" hoiſting Sail in a doubtful Purſuit of her, and all 
Mankind ſacrificing their Quiet to her, but muſt 
* perceive that the Characters of Self-Preſarvation 
* (which were doubtleſs originally the brighteſt) are 
' ſullied, if not wholly defaced ; and that thoſe of 
Money (which at firſt was only valuable as a Mean 
ive? thy to Security) are of late ſo brightened, that the Cha- 
' rafters of Self- Preſervation, like a leſs Light ſet by 

n greater, are become almoſt impetceptible? Thus 
has Money got the upper Hand of what all Mankind 

Y 


Yor, VI. $ formerly 
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254 The SPECTATOR. Wore. 
© formerly thought moſt dear, viz. Security ; * it 
© wiſh-I could ſay ſhe had here put a Stop to her Ne 
© tories ; but, alas! common Honeſty fell a Saco 
© to her. This is the Way Scholaſtick Men talk th 
© the greateſt Good in the World; but I, a TIN 
© man, ſhall give you another Account of this Mau /* 
in the plain Narrative of my own Life. I think ®: 
© proper, in the firit Place, to acquaint my Reada © 
that ſince my ſetting out in the World, which will 
© in the Year 1660, I never wanted Money; hari Al 
© begun with an indifferent good Stock in the Tl !* 
© bacco-Trade, to which I was bred ; and by wn” 
© continual Succeſſes, it has pleaſed Providence Wl * 
* bleſs my Endeavours with, am at laſt arrived an 
* what they call a Plumb, To uphold my Diſco M 
© in the Manner of your Wits or Philoſophers, | [ 
© ſpeaking fine Things, or drawing Inferences, as tal ” 
© pretend, from the Nature of the Subject, I accow k 
© it vain 3 having never found any thing in the M 
© ings of ſuch Men, that did not ſavour more of ti 

Invention of the Brain, or what is ſtiled Speculatic b 
© than of ſound Judgment or profitable Obſervation ” 
© I will readily grant indeed, that there is what 1 
Wits call Natural in their Talk; which is the iſ” 
© moſt thoſe curious Authors can aſſume to then 
© ſelves, and is indeed all they endeavour at, for t 
© are but lamentable Teachers. And, what, I pra : 


© js Natural? That which is Pleaſing and Eaſy: 4 
© what are Pleaſing and Eaſy ? Forſooth, a 
© Thought or Conceit dreſſed up in ſmooth qua 
© Language, to make you ſmile and wag your Head 
as being what you never imagined” before, and 
wonder why you had not; meer frothy Amule 
* ments! fit only for Boys or filly Women to | 
* caught with, FO 
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et is not my preſent Intention to inſtruct my 
Readers in the Methods of acquiring Riches; that 
may be the Work of another Eſſay; but to exhibit 
the real and ſolid Advantages I have found by 
them in my long and manifold Experience ; nor 
yet all the Advantages of ſo worthy and valuable a 


| think Bleffing, (for who does not know or imagine tlie 


Read Comforts of being warm or living at Eaſe? And 
hich bat Power and Preeminence are their inſeparable 
; bn cant ) But only to inſtance the great Sup- 


ports they afford us under the ſevereſt Calamities 


* 0 ind Misfortunes ; to ſhew that the Love of them is 
den : ſpecial Antidote againſt Immorality and Vice, 
Hive and that the ſame does likewiſe naturally diſpoſe ' 
Dic Men to Actions of Piety and Devotion: All which 
hers, Lean make out by my own Experience, who think 
5, 45th myſelf no ways particular from the reſt of Man- 
acc kind, nor better nor worſe by Nature than generally 
he WI other Men are. 38 » 
re of oy © In the Year 1665, when the Sickneſs was, I loft 


by it my Wife and two Children, which were all 
my Stock, Probably I might have had more, con- 
ficering I was married between 4 and 5 Years 
but finding her to be a teeming Woman, I was 


eculatiot 
ſervatiot 
what 
s the ut 


to then careful, as having then little above a Brace of 
for thouſand Pounds to carry on my Trade and main- 
t, I n 2 Family with. I loved them as uſually Men 
afy: / do their Wives and Children, and therefore could 
„ 2 not reſiſt the firſt Impulſes of Nature on ſo wound- 
th quan "3 2 Loſs ; but I quickly rouſed myſelf, and found 
zur Heu means to alleviate, and at laſt. conquer my Afflic- 
„ and en, by reflecting how that ſhe and her Children 
y Amuſe having been no great Expence to me, the beſt Part 


of her Fortune was ſtill leſt; that my Charge being 
reduced to myſelf, a Journeyman, and a Maid, I 
X 3 . © minke 


en 0 
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might live far cheaper than before ; and that bein 
now a childleſs Widower, I might perhaps marry 
no leſs deſerving Woman, and with a much beit 
Fortune than ſhe” brought, which was but $a 
And to convince my Readers that ſuch Conſiders 
tions as theſe were proper and apt to produce ſuc 
an Effect, I remember it was the conſtant Obſerw 
tion at that deplorable Time when fo many Hun 
dreds were ſwept away daily, that the Rich eve 
bore the Loſs of their Families and Relations { 
better than the Poor; the latter having little « 
nothing before-hand, and living from Hand 
Mouth, placed the whole Comfort and SatisfaQi, 
of their Lives in their Wives and Children, x 
were therefore inconſolable. 
© The following Year happend the Fire; at whi 
Time, by good Providence, it: was my Fortune 
have converted the greateſt Part of my Effects int 
ready Money, on the Proſpect of an extraordin 
Advantage which I was preparing to lay hold a 
This Calamity was very terrible and aſtoniſhing 
the Fury of the Flames being ſuch, that w 
Streets, at ſeveral diſtant Places, were deſtroyed 
one and the ſame Time, fo that (as it is wel 
known) almoſt all our Citizens were burnt out « 
what they had, But what did 1 then do? I 
not ſtand gazing on the Ruins of our noble Me 
tropolis; I did not ſhake my Head, wring m 
Hands, ſigh and ſhed Tears; I confider'd with my 
ſelf what could this avail; I fell a plodding whi 
Advantages might be made of the ready Caſh 
had, and immediately bethought myſelf that wan 
derful Pennyworths might be bought of the-Good 
that were ſaved out of the Fire. In ſhort, wit 
about 2000 J. and a little Credit, I bought 1 = 
© 10 , 


N 
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Tobacco as raiſed my Eſtate to the value ef 10000 l. 
t bein: then /ooked on the Aſbes of our City, and the Miſery 
f its late Inhabitants, as an Effet of the juſt Wrath 
tand Indignation of Heaven towards 4 ſinful and per- 
b verſe People. mas nfs i 

« After this I married again, and that Wife dying, 
ce luc took another, but both proved to be idle Bag- 
bſcrralhiſ rages: the firſt gave me a great deal of Plague and 
y Hun: Yexation by her Extravagancies, and I became one 
th ere: cf the By-words of the City, I knew it would be 
| to no manner of Purpoſe to go about to curb the 
i Fancies and Intlinations of Women, Which fly out 
the more for being reſtrained ; but what I could 1 
did. I watched her narrowly, and by good Luck 
| found her in the Embraces (for which I had two 
Witneſſes with me) of a wealthy Spark of the 


t whi Court-end of the Town; of whom I recovered 
Tyne 15c00 Pounds, which made me amends for what 
Qs int ſhe had idly ſquandred, and put a Silence to all my 
rein Neighbours, taking off my Reproach by the Gain 
hold a they (aw 1 had by it. The laſt died about two 
nib vears after 1 married her, in Labour of three Chil- 

t whol dten, 1 conjecture they were begot by a Country 
royed = Kinſman of hers, whom, at her Recommendation, 
is wel 


I took into my Family, and gave Wages to as a 
Journeyman, What this Creature expended in De- 
licacies and high Diet with her Kinſman (as well as 
I could compute by the Poulterers, Fichmongers, 
mg TM and Grocers Bills) amounted in the ſaid two Years 


fich IS to one hundred eighty fix Pounds, four Shillings, 
2 and five Pence Half- penny. The fine Apparel, 


bracelets, Lockets, and Treats, Cc. of the other, 
according to the beſt Calculation, came in three 
"0 *<ars and about three Quarters to ſeven hundred 
rt, wu forty four Pounds, ſeven Shillings and nine Pence. 

Y 3 3 
Tobact 


* After this I refolv'd never to marry more, a 
* found I had been a Gainer. by my Marriages, an 
the Damages granted me for the Abuſes of my Be, 
© (all Charges de ducted) eight thouſand three hundr: 
* Pounds within a Triffe. 
© come now to ſhew the good Effects of the Lo 
of Money on the Lives of Men towards rendrin 
them honeſt, ſober, and religious. When I wa 
young Man, I had a mind to make the beſt of m 
Wits, and over- reached a Country Chap in a Px 
cel of unſound Goods; to whom, upon his up 
braiding, and threatning to expoſe me for it, 
returned the Equivalent of his Loſs ; and upon hi 
good Advice, wherein he clearly demonſtrated th 
Folly of ſuch Artifices, which can never end but it 
Shame, and the Ruin of all Correſpondence, I ne 
ver after tranſgreſſed. Can your Courtiers, whi 
take Bribes, or your Lawyers or Phyſicians in thei 
Practice, or even the Divines who intermeddle it 
worldly Affairs, boaſt of making but one Slip it 
their Lives, and of ſuch a thorough and laſtin 
Reformation ? Since my coming into the World 
do not remember I was ever overtaken in Drink 
ſave nine times, one at the Chriſtening of my f 
Child, thrice at our City Feaſts, and five times a 
driving of Bargains. My Reformation I can attr 
bute to nothing ſo much as the Love and Eſteen 
of Money, for I found myſelf to be extravagant it 
my Drink and apt to turn Prajector, and mak 
raſh Bargains. As for Women, I never knew an 
except my Wives: For my Reader muſt know, and 
it is what he may confide in as,an excellent Re 
cipe, that the Love of Buſineſs and Money is thi 
greateſt Mortifier of inordinate Defires imaginable 
as employing the Mind continually in the careiv 
« Overſight 
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Overfight of what one has, in the eager Queſt after. 
more, in looking after the Negligences and Deceits 
i of Servants, in the due Entring and Stating of Ac- 
6 counts, in hunting after Chaps, and in the exact 
Knowledge of the State of Markets; which things 
t whoever thoroughly attends; will find enough and 
{enough to employ his Thoughts on every Moment 
i of the Day; ſo that I cannot call to mind, that in 
all the Time I was a Huſband, which off and on, 
i was about twelve Vears, I ever once thought of 
my Wives but in Bed. And, laſtly, for Religion, 
I have ever been a conſtant Churchman, both Fore- 
i noons and Afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting 
' to be thankful for any Gain or Advantage I had 
' had that Day; and on Saturday Nights, upon caſt- 
ing up my Accounts, I always was grateful for 
' the Sum of my Week's Profits, and at Chriſtmas 
( for that of the whole Year. It is true, perhaps, 
that my Devotion has not been the moſt fervent; 
' which, I think, ought to be imputed to the Even» 
' neſs and Sedateneſs. of my Temper, which never 
would admit of any Impetuoſities of any Sort: 
And I can remember that in my Youth and Prime 
' of Manhood, when my Blood ran briſker, I took 
greater Pleaſure in Religious Exerciſes than at pre · 
* ſent, or many Years paſt, and that my Devotion 
* ſenſibly declined as Age, which is dull and un- 
* wieldy, came upon me. 
© 1 have, I hope, here proved, that the Love of 
Money prevents all. Immorality and Vice; which 
*if you will not allow, you muſt, that the Purſait 
* 0! it ohliges Men to the ſame kind of Life as they 
would follow if they were really virtuous: Which 
' is all I have to ſay at preſent, only recommending 
"to you, that you would think of it, and turn 
6 ready 
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© ready Wit into ready Money as faſt as you e 


© I conclude, | ** 
Your Servant, 


UN | Ephraim Weed 


1 


n. 
— 


mn 


Thurſday, Auguſt 7. 


Jam ſevus apertam 
In rabiem cæpit verti jocus, & per boneſtas 
Tre minax impune domos - Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2, v. 108 


— Times corrupt, and Nature ill-inclin'd 
Produc d the Point that left a Sting behind ; 

J Friend with Friend, and Families at Strife, 
Triumphant Malice rag d thro' private Life. Port 


HERE is nothing ſo ſcandalous to.a Govem 


ment, and deteſtable in the Eyes of all good ot 
Men, as defamatory Papers and Pamphlets ;. but For 
the ſame time there is nothing ſo difficult to tame © 
as a Satyrical Author, An angry Writer.wko cannot uf 


appear in Print, naturally vents his Spleen in Libel 
and Lampoons. A gay old Woman, ſays the Fable, 6 
ſecing all her Wrinkles repreſented in a large Lock- ;1 
ing-glaſs, threw it upon the Ground in a Paſſion, 8. 
and broke it into a thouſand Pieces, but as ſhe was WW 1; 
afterwards ſurveying the Fragments with a ſpiteful WM i 


kind of Pleaſure, ſhe could net forbear uttering her- Wl þ 


ſelf in the following Soliloquy. What have I got by 
this revengetul Blow of mine ? I have only multiplied 
my Deformity, and ſee an hundred ugly-Faces, ma 
before I ſaw but one. 

It has been propoſed, to oblige every Perſon that 
writes a Book, or a Paper, to ſwear himſelf the Author 


if 
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tit, and enter down in @ pablick Regiſter his Name 
J Place of Mode. ; 
This, indeed, would have effectually ſuppreſſed all 
rinted Scandal, which generally appears under bor- 
owed Names, or under none at all. But it is to be 
tired, that ſuch an Expedient would not only deſtroy 
Landal, but Learning. It would operate promiſcu- 
— i, and root up the Corn and Tares together. 
Not to mention ſome of the moſt celebrated Works 
of Piety, which have proceeded from anonymous 
v. 1% luthors, who have made it their Merit to convey to 
ws ſo great a Charity in ſecret z There are few Works 
of Genius that come but at firſt with the Author's 
Name, The Writer generally makes a Trial of them 
> i the World before he owns them; and, I believe, 
rery few, who are capable of Writing, would ſet Pen 
oem de Paper, if they knew before-hand, that they muſt 
| good not publiſh their Productions but on ſuch Occaſions, 
bot a er my own part, I muſt declare, the Papers I pre- 
cam ent the Publick are like Fairy Favours, which ſhall 
no un no longer than while the Author is concealed, 
rad. That which makes it particularly difficult to re- 
„han theſe Sons of Calumny and Defamation is, that 
all Sides are equally guilty of it, and that every dirty 
Scribbler is countenanced by great Names, whoſe 
- Intereſt he propagates by ſuch vile and infamous Me- 
itetul BY thods. 1 have never yet heard of a Miniſtry, who 
have inflicted an exemplary Puniſhment on an Au- 
X by thor that has ſupported their Cauſe with Falſhood 
8 and Scandal, and treated, in a moſt cruel manner, 
the Names of thoſe who have been looked upon as 
their Rivals and Antagoniſts, Would a Government 


of thoſe infamous Writers who makes his Court to 
of WM them by tearing to pieces the Reputation of a Com- 
petitor, 


ſet an everlaſting Mark of their Diſpleaſure upon one 
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petitor, we ſhould quickly ſee an End put to this} 
of Vermin, that are a Scandal to Government, and 
Reproach to Human Nature. Such a Proceed 
would make a Miniſter of State ſhine in Hiſtory, an 
would fill all Mankind with a juſt Abhorrence of Per 
ſons who ſhould treat him unworthily, and employ 
againſt him thoſe Arms which he ſcorned to make uſl 
of againſt his Enemies. 
I cannot think that any one will be fo unjuſt 2s te 
imagine, what I have here ſaid is ſpoken with reſpef 
to any Party or Faction. Every one who has in hi 
the Sentiments either of a Chriſtian or Gentleman 
cannot but be highly offendeg at this wicked and 
ungenerous Practice which is ſo much in uſe among 
us at preſent, that it is become a kind of National 
Crime, and diſtinguiſhes us from all the Governmenti 
that lie about us. I cannot but look upon the fine 
Strokes of Satire which are aimed at particular Per. 
ſons, and which are ſupported even with the Ap- 
pearances of Truth, to be the Marks of an evil Mind, 
and highly Criminal in themſelves. Infamy, like other 
Puniſhments, is under the Direction and Diſtribution 
of the Magiſtrate, and not of any private Perſon, 
Accordingly we learn from a Fragment of Cicero, that 
tho' there were very few Capital Puniſhments in the 
twelve Tables, a Libel or Lampoon which took away 
the good Name of another, was to be puniſhed by 
Death, But this is far from being our Caſe, Our Sa- 
tire is nothing but Ribaldry, and Billing ſgate. Scur- 
rility paſſes for Wit; and he who can call Names in 
the greateſt Variety of Phraſes is looked. upon to have 
the ſhrewdeſt Pen. By this Means the Honour of 
Families is ruined, the higheſt Poſts and greateſt Ti- 
tles are render'd cheap and vile in the Sight of the 
People; the nobleſt Virtues, and moſt exalted Parts 
expoſed 
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his 3 zpoſed to the Contempt of the Vicious and the Ig- 
t, and rant. Should a Foreigner, who knows nothing of 
deen br private Factions, or one who is to act his Part 
ty, an, the World when our preſent Heats and Animoſities 
of pere forgot, ſhould, I ſay, ſuch an one form to him- 
empor 2 Notion of the greateſt Men of all Sides in the 


lake u % Nation, who are now living, from the Cha- 
ndters which are given them in ſome or other of 


ft as joſe abominable Writings which are daily publiſhed 


reſpelmong us, what a Nation of Monſters muſt we ap- 
in hj ar! 

tleman As this cruel Practice tends to the utter Subverſion 
ed anc all Truth and Humanity among us, it deſerves the 


utmoſt Deteſtation and Diſcouragement of all who 
hve either the Love of their Country, or the Honour 
of their Religion at Heart, I would therefore earneſt- 
recommend it to the Confideration of thoſe whe 
teal in theſe pernicious Arts of Writing; and of thoſe 
who take Pleaſure in the Reading of them. As for 
the firſt, J have ſpoken of them in former Papers, 
ad have not ſtuck to rank them with the Murderer 
ad Aſſaſſin, Every honeſt Man ſets as high a Value 
won a good Name, as upon Life itſelf; and I can- 
not but think that thoſe who privily aſſault the one, 
would deſtroy the other, might they do it with the 
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fine 
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other 
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away WT lame Security and Impunity. 

ed by BY 4s for Perſons who take Pleaſure in the reading 
Ir Sa- nd diſperſing of ſuch deteſtable Libels, I am afraid 
Scur- they fall very little ſhort of the Guilt of the firſt 
es in WhCompoſers, By a Law of the Emperors Yalentinian 
have ind Valens, it was made Death for any Perſon not 


ur of ay to write a Libel, but if he met with one by 
N. 6bance, not to tear or burn it. But becauſe I would 
the ot be thought ſingular in my Opinion of this Mat- 
Parts r, 1 ſhall conclude my Paper with the Words of 
oſed Monſieur 


= 
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Monſieur Bayle, who was a Man of great Freed, Ne 
of Thought, as well as of exquiſite ing M 
Judgment, | 1 
© I cannot imagine, that a Man who diſperſes lus 
© Libel, is leſs defirous of doing Miſchief than M. 
© Author himſelf, But what ſhall” we fay of t "cet 
©" Pleaſure which a Man takes in the Reading of of 
© defamatory Libel? Is it not an heinous Sin in M dit 
© Sight of God? We muſt diſtinguiſh in this point © in 
© This Pleafure is either an agreeable Senſation I. 
© are affected with, when we meet with a with * 4 
Thought which is well expreſſed, or it is a I Mt 
which we conceive from the Diſhonour of the Pr © 
ſon who is defamed. I will fay nothing to will * © 
firſt of theſe Caſes ; for perhaps ſome would thiol © tt 
that my Morality is not ſevere enough, if I ho. 


affirm that a Man is not Maſter of thoſe agreeabl( 
Senfations, any more than of thoſe occaſioned b 
Sugar or Honey, when they touch his Tongue 
but as to the ſecond, every one will own that 
Pleafure to be a heinous Sin. The Pleaſure in the 
firſt Caſe is of no Continuance ; it prevents ou 
Reaſon and Reflexion, and may be immediate] 
followed by a ſecret Grief, to ſee our Neighbour' 
Honour blaſted. If it does not ceaſe immediately, 
it is a Sign that we are not diſpleaſed with the Ill- 
nature of the Satyriſt, but are glad to ſee him de- 
fame his Enemy by all kinds of Stories; and then 
we deferve the Puniſhment to which the Writer of 
the Libel is ſubject. I ſhall here add the Words 
of a Modern Author. St. Gregory, upon excommu- 
"4 micating thoſe Writers wvho bad diſhomured Caſtorivs, 
docs not except thoſe who read their Works ; becauſe, 
* ſays he, if Calumnies have always been the delight 
© of their Hearers, and a gratification of ** 
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45 

reedo 
ig , be bave no other Advantage over boneft Men, 
1 not be vbo takes pleaſure in reading them as guilty 
erſes lus be who compoſed them 7 It is an unconteſted 
ah t Maxim, that they who approve an Action would 
of t i certainly do it if they could; that is, if ſome Reaſon 
; of ( of Self-love did not hinder them. There is no 
in th | difference, ſays Cicero, between adviſing a Crime, 
Point * and approving it when committed. The Roman 
on wlll © Law confirmed this Maxim, having ſubjected the 
wit ' approvers and Authors of this Evil to the ſame 
a Jo © Penalty. We may therefore conclude, that thoſe 


ie Per 
to th 


who are pleaſed with reading Defamatory Libels, 
'f far as to approve the Authors and Diſperſers of 
' them, are as guilty as if they had compoſed them; 
' for if they do not write ſuch Libels themſelves, it 
is becauſe they have not the Talent of Writing, 
or becauſe they will run no hazard. 

The Author produces other Authorities to confirm 
his Judgment in this Particular, C 
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N45: Friday, Auguft 8. 
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E natura Hemi num Novitatis avida. 


Plin. apud Lillium. 
Haman Nature is fond of Novelty, 
"HERE is no Humour in my Countrymen, which 


I am more inclined te wonder at, than their 
general Thirſt after News. There are about half a 


COMMA 

orins WY Doren Ingenious Men, who live very plentifully upon 
cauſe, I dis Curiofity of their Fellow - Subjects. They all of 
delight them receive the ſame Advices from abroad, and very 
> Fer- cen in the ſame Words; but their Way of cooking 


nk fo different, that there is no Citizen, who has an 
Vo L. Vi, y Eye 
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Eye to the publick Good, that can leave the Cos 
houſe with Peace of Mind before he has given & 
one of them a Reading. Theſe ſeveral Diſhes of N 
are ſo very agreeable to the Palate of my Countryng 
that they are not only pleaſed with them when t& 
are ſerved up hot, but when they are again ſet g 
before them, by thoſe penetrating Politicians, wi 
oblige the Publick with their Refiexions and Oh 
tions upon every Piece of Intelligence that is ſent] 
from abroad. The Text is given us by one ſet 
Writers, and the Comment by another, 

But notwithſtanding we have the ſame Tale told 
in fo many different Papers, and if occaſion requiy 
in fo many Articles of the ſame Paper; notwithſtan 
ing in a Scarcity of Foreign Poſts we hear the fa 
Story repeated, by different Advices from Paris, N 
fels, the Hague, and from every great Town in 
rope; notwithſtanding the Multitude of Annotatia 
Explanations, Reflexions, and various Readings why 
it paſſes throvgh, our Time lies heavy on our 
till the Arrival of a freſh Mail: We long to reg 
further Particulars, to hear what will be the 1 
Step, or what will be the Conſequences of that wii 
has been already taken, A Weſterly Wind keeps! 
whole Town in ſuſpence, and puts a Stop to Conn 
fation, | 

This general Curiofity has been raiſed and infla 
by our late Wars, and if rightly direct ed might by 
good Uſe to a Perſon who has ſuch a Thirſt awake 
in him. Why ſhould not a Man, who takes He 
in reading every thing that is new, apply himlel 
Hiſtory, Travels, and other Writings of the ſame u 
where he will find perpetual Fuel for his Ch 
and meet with much more Pleaſure and Improvend 
than in theſe Papers of the Week? An boneſt Tus 


q 


| 
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he Cat 0, who languiſhes a whole Summer in Expectation 
l. 1 Battle, and perhaps is balked at laſt, may here 


with half a dozen in a Day. He may read the 
es of a whole Campaign, in leſs time than he now 
flows upon the Productions of a fingle Poſt. Fights, 
queſts and Revolutions lie thick together. The 
ader's Curiofity is raiſed and ſatisfied every Moment, 
d his Paſſions diſappointed or gratified, without 
ing detained in a State of Uncertainty from Day to 
u, or lying at the Mercy of Sea and Wind. In 
ort, the Mind is not here kept in a perpetual Gape 
1 Knowledge, nor puniſhed with that eternal 
_ = irft, which is the Portion of all our modern News- 
ers and Coffee-houſe Politicians. 

All Matters of Fact, which a Man did not know 
ore, are News to him; and I do not ſee how any 
berdaſher in Cheapfide is more concerned in the 
eent Quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that 
the League, At leaft, I believe every one will al- 
me, it is of more Importance to an Eng!/;/hman to 
ow the Hiſtory of his Anceſtors, than that of his 
ntemporaries who live upon the Banks of the Da- 
or the Horiſt benen. As for thoſe who are of ano- 
Mind, I ſhall recommend to them the following 
er, from a Projector, who is willing to turn a 
ny by this remarkable Curioſity of his Countrymen, 


Mr. SpzCTATOR, 


V OU muſt have obſerved, that Men who frequent 

Coffee-houfes, and delight in News, are pleaſed 
with every thing that is Matter of Fact, fo it be 
What they have not heard before. A Victory, or a 
Defeat, are equally agreeable to them. The ſhutting 
df 2 Cardinal's Mouth pleaſes them one Poſt, and 
the opening of it another. They are glad to hear 
Z 2 the 


— 
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© the French Court is removed to Marli, and are x 
© terwards as much delighted with its Return to 7; 
© ſaille, They read the Advertiſements with 
© ſame Curioſity as the Articles of publick News 
© and are as pleaſed to hear of a Pye-bald Hort 
© that is ſtray d out of a Field near Jſington, as of 
* whole Troop that have been engaged in any Fo 
reign Adventure. In ſhort they have a Reliſh for 
every thing that is News, let the Matter of it b 
what it will; or, to ſpeak more properly, they ar 
Men of a Voracious Appetite, but no Taſte, Now 
Sir, fince the great Fountain of News, I mean the 
War, is very near being dried up; and fince theſe 
Gentlemen have contracted ſuch an inextinguiſhabl 
Thirſt after it; I have taken their Caſe and my 
own into Conſideration, and have thought of 
Project which may turn to the Advantage of ug 
both. I have Thoughts of publiſhing a daily Paper 
which ſhall comprehend in it all the moſt remark- 
able Occurrences in every little Town, Village and 
Hamlet that lie within ten Miles of Londen, or in 
other Words, within the Verge of the Penny-Poſt, 
I have pitched upon this Scene of Intelligence for 
two Reaſons ; firſt becauſe the Carriage of Letters will 
be very cheap; and ſecondly, becauſe I may receive 
them every Day. By this means my Readers will 
have their News freſh and freſh, and many worthy 
Citizens who cannot ſleep with any SatisfaQion 
at preſent, for want of being informed how the 
World goes, may go to Bed cantentedly, it being 
my Defign to put out my Paper every Night at 
Nine-o-Clock. preciſely. I have already eſtabliſhed 
Correſpondences in theſe ſeveral Places, and received 
very good Intelligence, 

"By 
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« By my laſt Advices from Kniphtſbridpe 1 hear 
| that a Horſe was clapped into the Pound on the 
mird Inſtant, and that he was not releaſed when 
the Letters came away. 

© We are informed from Pankridge, that a dozen 
t Weddings were lately celebrated in the Mother 
church of that Place, but are referred to their next 
letters for the Names of the Parties concerned. 

Letters from Brumpton adviſe, That the Widow 
Jig had received ſeveral Viſits from Fobn Mill- 
deu, which affords great matter of Speculation in 
$ thoſe Parts. 

By a Fiſherman which lately touched at Hammer 
( ſmith, there is Advice from Putney, that a certain 
i Perſon, well known in that Place, is like to loſe 
(his Election for Church-warden ; but this being 
Poat- news, WE cannot give intire Credit to it. 

Letters from Paddington bring little more, than 
(that Villiam Sqgueat, the Sow-gelder, paſſed through: 
that Place the fifth Inſtarie. 

They adviſe from Fulbam, that things remained 
there in the ſame State they were. They had In- 
( telligence, juſt as the Letters came away, of a Tub 
* of excellent Ale juſt ſet abroach at Parſons Green; 
but this wanted Confirmation. 

J have here, Sir, given you. a Specimen of the 
* News with which 1 intend to entertain the Town, 
* and which, when drawn up regularly in the Form 
"of a News. Paper, will, I doubt not, be very ac- 
* Ceptable to many of thoſe Publick-ſpirited Readers, 
* who take more delight in acquainting themſelves 
* with other Peoples Bufineſs than their own. I hope 
"a Paper of this kind, which lets us know what is 
done near home, may be more uſeful to us, than 
' Wcſe which are filled with Advices from Zug and 
2 3 Bender, 


"CM WS 
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© Bender, and make fome amends for that Dearth « 
© Intelligence, which we may juſtly apprehend frc 
© times of Peace. If I find that you receive thi 
c Project favourably, I will ſhortly trouble you wi 
© one or two more; and in the mean time am, mol 


£ worthy Sir, with all due Reſpect, 5 
ſati 
Dur moſt obedient, E 
C and moſt bumble Servant, get 
— Mc 
prog — :- 
No 453 Saturday, Auguſt . the C 


Non uſitatd nec tenui ferar 
Penna Hor, Od. 20. J. 2. v. 1. that 


No wveak, no common Wing ſpall bear that 
My riſing Body thraugb the Air, Cre. 


HERE is not a more pleafing Exerciſe of the cee 
Mind than Gratitude, It is accompanied with WW: 

ſuch an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſuff- WW: 
ciently rewarded by the Performance, It is not like Wi ut; 
the Practice of many other Virtues, difficult and [ 
painful, but attended with ſo much Pleaſure, that r. 
were there no poſitive Command which injoin'd it, ¶ be 
nor any Recompence laid up for it hereafter, a ge- Nen 
nerous Mind would indulge in it, for the natural BN irc 
Gratification that accompanies it. hac 
If Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how much ur 
more from Man to his Maker? The Supreme Being n 
does not only confer upon us thoſe Rounties which Bl of 
proceed more immediately from his Hand, but even . 
thoſe Benefits which are conveyed to us by others. Will th 
Every Bleſſing we enjoy, by what Means ſoever it Bi » 
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arth . be derived upon us, is the Gift of him who is the 
d fre at Author of Good, and Father of Mercies, 

ve thi 1; Gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
u with rally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in the 


„ mold of a gratetul Man; it exalts the Soul into Rap- 
ure, when it is employed on this great Object of 
atitude; on this Beneficent Being who has given 
every thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom we 
wet every thing we yet hope for. 

Moſt of the Works of the Pagan Poets were either 
fret Hymns to their Deities, or tended directly to 
the Celebration of their reſpective Attributes and Per- 
tions. Thoſe, who are acquainted with the Works 
of the Greek and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, 
will upon Reflexion find this Obſervation ſo true, 
that I ſhall not enlarge upon it. One would wonder 
that more of our Chriſtian Poets have not turned their 
Thovgh's this way, eſpecially if we conſider, that our 
lea ef the Supreme Being is not only infinitely more 


2 


of the Great and Noble than what could poſſibly enter into 
| with dee Heart of an Heathen, but filled with every thing 
ſuffi. that can raiſe the Imagination, and give an Opportu- 
t like tity for the ſublimeſt Thoughts and Conceptions. 

t and BY Plltarch tells us of a Heathen who was ſinging an 
| that WW mn to Diaua, in which he celebrated her for her 
di it, Delight in human Sacrifices, and other Inſtances of 
a ge- 


Cruelty and Revenge; upon which a Poet who was 


tural I preſent at this piece of Devotion, and ſeems to have 

had a truer Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Vo- 
much tary by way of Reproof, that in recompence for his 
Being bymn, he heartily wiſhed he might have a Daughter 
vhich er the ſame Temper with the Goddeſs he celebrated. 


lt was indeed ĩimpoſſible to write the Praiſes of one of 
thoſe falſe Deities, according to the Pagan Creed, 
"tout a Mixture of Impertinence and Abſurdity. 

may The 
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27.2 The SP E c 1ATOR. No 45 
The Fees, who before the Times of Chriſtian; 


were the only People that had the Knowledge of t 
True Cod, have ſet the Chriſtian World an Exam 
how they ought to employ this Divine Talent 
which 1 am ſpeaking. As that Nation produced M 
of great Genius, without conſidering them as inſpire 
Writers, they have tranſmitted to us many Hymn 
and Divine Odes, which excel thoſe that are delivere 
down to us by the Ancient Greeks and Roman, in t 
Poetry, as much as in the Subject to which it v 
conſecrated, This I think might eaſily be ſnhewn, 
there were occaſien for it. 

T have already communicated to the Publick ſom 
Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with 
very favourable Reception, I ſhall from time to ti 
publiſh any Work of the ſame Nature which has nc 
yet appeared in Print, and may be acceptable to m 
Readers, 


I. 
HH 7 EN all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My ri ing Soul ſurw-ys ; 
Tranſported with the View, I'm loft 
In Wonder, Love, and Praiſe : 


| { B 
O bow ſhall Words with equal Warmth 
The Gratitude declare, 
That gl:wvs within my raviſh'd Heart F 
But thau canſt read it there, 


III. 
Thy Previdence my Life ſuftain'd, 
Ard all my Wants redreſt, 
When in the filent Womb I lay, 
Ad hug pon tbe Breaftt. 
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IV. 
To all my xveak Complaints and Cries, 
Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 


Fre yet my feeble Thoughts had Arne 
To form themſelves in Pray'r, 


V. 


Unnumber*d Comforts to my Soul 
Thy tender Care beftow'd, 

Before my infant Heart conceiv d 
From whence thoſe Comforts flow'd, 


VI. 


When in the ſlipp*'ry Paths of Youth 
With beedleſs Steps J ran, 
Thine Arm unſeen convey d me ſafe 
And led me up to Man. 
VII. 


Through hidden Dangers; Toils, and Deaths, 
It gently clear d my Way, | 

And through the pleaſing Snares of Vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


VIII. 


When wvorn wvith Sickneſs, oft baſ thou 
With Health renew'd my Face, 
And <oben in Sins and Sorrows ſunk, 


Reviv d my Soul with Grace. 


IX, 
Thy bounteous Hand <vith worldly Bliſs 


Has made my Cup run o er, 
Ard in a kind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store, 
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X. 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious Gifts 
My Daily Thanks empley, 
Nor is the leafs a chearful Heart 
at taſtes theſe Gifts with Foy, 
XI. 
Through every Peried ef my Life 
Toy Goodneſs FH purſue ; 
Ard aſter Death in diflant Worlds 
The glerieas Theme reaew. 
XII. 
Wien Natare fail, and Day and Milt, 
Divide thy Works no more, 
My ever-gratefal Heart, O Lerd, 
Thy Mercy foall adore. 


XIII. 


Threugh all Eternity ts Thee 


A jryfai Serg Ih raiſe, 
Fer a ! Eterzity's too fbert 


To utter a7 thy Praiſe. 
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— 


Cre me, Jacen tempas me gerd dem mb 
Laber:s. Ter. Heaut. AQ. 1. &. 


Cet me {rave tt 6 om myſelf ns reſpite from Lobo. 


FF is an inexpreffible Pleaſure to know a little of u 7 
World, and be cf no Character or Significancy IN 1! 
it. To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking © iz: 


new ObjeQs with an endleſs Curiofity, is a D 
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n only to thoſe who are turned for Speculation : 
they who enjoy it moſt, value Things only as 
rr the Objects of Speculation, without drawing 
, worldly Advantage to themſelves from them, but 
n they are what contribute to their Amuſement, 
de Improvement of the Mind. I lay one Night 
| Week at Ricomend ; and being reſtleſs, not out 
nzzt:f:Rion, but a certain buſy Inclination one 
es has, I roſe at Four in the Morning, and 
* eat for Londen, with a Reſolution to rove by 
td Coach for the next Four and twenty Hours, 
de many different Objects I muſt needs meet with 
e de my Imagination, and give me an Inclina- 
in * 2 Repoſe more profound than I was at that 
re capable of, I beg People's Pardon for an odd 
ect 1 am guilty of, and was often that Day, 
= i; aleting any Perſon whom I like, whether 1 
n or not, This is a Particularity would be 
red in me, if they confider'd that the greateſt 
re I know I receive at my Eyes, and that I am 
ret to an agreeable Perſon for coming abroad into 
Ver, as another is for a Viſit of Converſation at 
den Houſes. 
de Hours of the Day and Night are taken up in 
Des of Londen and Wifiminfer, by People as dif- 
== om each other as thoſe who are born in diffe- 
x Centuries. Men of Six o Clock give way to 
die of Nine, they of Nine to the Ceneration of 
27477, ard they of Twelve diſappear, and make 
ln for the faſhionable Worid, who have made 
£2 ock the Noon of the Day. 

den we firft put off from Shore, we ſoon fell in 
n Fieet of Cardeners bound for the ſeveral 
. Erker. Ports of Linden ; and it was the moſt pleafing 
c 
| 


= ug nabe to fee the Chearfulnels with which 
toſs 
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thoſe induſtrious People ply'd their Way to a 0 
Sale of their Goods. The Banks on each Side wn 
well peopled, and beautified with as agreeable} 
tations as any Spot on the Earth; but the Thang + of Wom 
ſelf, loaded with the Product of each Shore, ber Clot! 
very much to the Landſkip. It was very eaſy to WM changes 
ſerve by their Sailing, and the Countenances of | 
ruddy Virgins, who were Supercargoes, the Parts 
the Town to which they were bound. There wa 
Air in the Purveyors for Covent-Garden, who | 
quently converſe with Morning Rakes, very ul 
the ſeemly Sobriety of thoſe bound for Stocks- Marie 
Nothing remarkable happened in our Voyage; | 
I landed with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats at Str: aachman t 
Bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, and t er gave 
in Melons, confizned by Mr. C»ffe of that Place, WWW... towar 
Sarah Sewell and Company, at their Stall in Conli,,:;-S:ree 
Garden, We arrived at S'rand- Bridge at Six of i at St. 
Clock, and were unloading ; when the Hach o meet, jo 
Coachmen of the foregoing Night took their leave entangle 
each other at the Dark-Houſe, to go to Bed before e. The 
Day was too far ſpent. Chimney-Sweepers paſs'd e Lady's 
us as we made up to the Market, and ſome Rae l off, 
happened between one of the Fruit-Wenches, ani: Man ſh 
thoſe black Men, about the Devil and Eve, with M dcs is 
luſion to their ſeveral Profeſſions. I could not belee drives 
any Place more entertaining than Cowvent-Garde ines half 
where I ſtrolled from one Fruit-ſhop to another, wii e in 
Crowds of agreeable young Women around me, et in a 
were purchaſing Fruit for their reſpective Families ges on 
It was almoſt eight of the Clock before I could le iet Foot 
that Variety of Objects. I took Coach and followeithe op po 
a young Lady, who tripped into another juſt beo oper A! 
me, attended by her Maid. I ſaw immediately As ſhe 
was of the Family of the Yain/aves, There are 4 4 Glan 
: 0 1. 


theſe WhO 
8 f, and le: 
hom, who 


arance of 
id yet give 
ich at you 
en make 
ch other, 
v. They 
pence whe 
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hom, who are fled they know not where. This 
of Woman is uſually a janty Slattern ; ſhe hangs 
her Clothes, plays her Head, varies her Poſture, 


EF 


_ 


ö 


xrance of ſtriving at the ſame time to hide herſelf, 
d yet give you to underſtand ſhe is in Humour to 
ugh at you. You muſt have often ſeen the Coach- 
en make Signs with their Fingers as they drive by 
ch other, to intimate how much they have got that 
y, They can carry on that Language to give Intel- 
xence where they are driving. In an Inſtant my 
cachman took the Wink to purſue, and the Lady's 
river gave the Hint that he was going through Long- 
bre towards St, James's: While he whipped up 
ne- Street, we drove for King-Street, to ſave the 
ifs at St. Martin's-Lane. The Coachmen took care 
pmeet, joſtle, and threaten each other for Way, and 
entangled at the End of Necoport- Street and Long=- 
re, The Fright, you muſt believe, brought down 
e Lady's Coach-door, and obliged her, with her 
ak off, to inquire into the Buſtle, when ſhe ſees 
te Man ſhe would avoid. The Tackle of the Coach- 
dow is ſo bad ſhe cannot draw it up again, and 
e drives on ſometimes wholly diſcovered, and ſome- 
mes half eſcaped, according to the Accident of Car- 
ares in her Way, One of theſe Ladies keeps her 
at in a Hackney-Coach, as well as the beſt Rider 
dez on a managed Hoiſe, The laced Shoe on her 
Lelt Foot, with a careleſs Geſture, juſt appearing on 
de oppofite Cuſhion, held her both firm, and in a 
Proper Attitude to receive the next Jolt. 9 
As ſhe was an excellent Coach- Woman, many were 
be Clances at cach other which we had for an Hour 
You, VI. A a and 


_- 1 = o — 82 =] SEES FA Ld * a 2 
e tanta end : 


4 changes Place inceſſantly, and all with an Ap- WAL 143 


8 | N 
1 
theſe who of all things affect the Play of Blindman 1 1 mh by 
J and leading Men into Love for they know not $5 AIM 
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and an Half, in all Parts of the Town, bywuy 
of our Drivers ; till at laſt my Lady was conver 

loſt with Notice from her Coachman to ours to x 
off, and he ſhould hear where ſhe went. This C 
Was now at an End, and the Fellow who drow cb 
came to us, and diſcovered that he was orden ew Hou! 


come again in an Hour, for that ſhe was rds the 
Worm. I was ſurpriſed with this Phraſe, but Mets, ma 
it was a Cant among the Hackney Fraternity for ps, 201 
beſt Cuſtomers, Wamen who ramble twice or tl rifing t 


a Week from Shop to Shop, to turn over all the G Centre 
in Town without buying any thing. The Silk-Wa ; 
are, it ſeems, indulged by the Tradeſmen ; for pleaſe 
they never buy, they are ever talking of new Y |; 

Laces and Ribbons, and ſerve the Owners in get Inte 
them Cuſtomers as their common Dunners W riche't 


making them pay. br my Ben 
The Day of People of Faſhion began now to bee ain th. 
and Carts and Hacks were mingled with Equipe tion 
Show and Vanity; when I reſolved to walk it or 
Cheapneſs ; but my unhappy Curioſity is ſuch, that 
find it always my Intereſt to take Coach, fer ſome: 
Adventure among Beggars, Ballad-Singers, cr 
like, detains and throws me into Expence. Ith m Ar 
pened ſo immediately; for at the Corner of N. 
Street, as I was liſtning to a new Ballad, a ng 
Raſca!, a Beggar who knew me, came up to me, 
began to turn the Eyes of the good Company up 
me, by telling me he was extreme Poor, and ces lf 
die in the Street for want of Drink, except Im ning 
ately would have the Charity to give him Six-pence not 
go into the next Ale-houſe and fave his Life. e to. 
urged, with a melancholy Face, that all his E Pen in 
had died of Thirſt. All the Mob have Humour, 1 
two or three began to take the Jeſt ; by which M 3 wil 
S ure at | 


FINITE 
1 
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we” carried his Point, and let me ſneak off to a 
zh. As I drove along, it was a pleafing Reflexion 

\ ſee the World ſo prettily chequered fince I left 
=, and the Scene ſtill filling with Children of 
bew Hour, This Satisfaction increaſed as I moved 
wards the City 3 and gay Signs, well diſpoſed 
reets, magnificent publick Structures, and wealthy 
hops, adorned with contented Faces, made the Joy 
| rifing till we came into the Centre of the City, 
xd Centre of the World of Trade, the Exchange 
den. As other Men in the Crowds about me 
pleaſed with their Hopes and Bargains, I found 
Account in obſerving them, in Attention to their 
Intereſts. I, indeed, looked upon myſelf as 

be richeſt Man that walked the Exchange that Day; 
br my Benevolence made me ſhare the Gains of every 
ain that was made, It was not the leaſt of my 
ations in my Survey, to go up Stairs, and paſs 
mc Shops of agreeable Females; to obſerve ſo many 
r Eands buſy in the Foldings of Ribbons, and 
emoſt Eagerneſs of agreeable Faces in the Sale of 
hes, Pins, and Wires, on each Side the Counters, 
m Amuſement, in which I could longer have in- 
urs myſelf, had not the dear Creatures called to 
eto aK what I wanted, when I could not anſwer, 
7 7; ved at you, I went to one of the Windows 
rden opened to the Area below, where all the ſeveral 
Voues loft their DiſtinRion, and roſe up in a confuſed 
Benming; which created in me a Reflexion that 
cad not come into the Mind of any but of one a 
Bt: too ſtudious; for 1 ſaid to myſelf, with a kind 
d Pan in Thought, Mat Nenſerſe iz all the Hurry of 
tw World te theſe who are above i: In theſe, or not 


roch wiſer Thoughts, I had like to have loft my 


Pac: at the Chop- Houſe, where every Man accord- 
- + L ing 
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ing to the natural Baſhfulnefſs or Sullenneſs of our 
tion, eats in a publick Room a Meſs of Broth, 
Chop of Meat, in dumb Silence, as if they bad 
pretence to ſpeak to each other on the Foot of bu 
Men, except they were of each other's Acquaintanc 

I went afterwards to Rebin's, and ſaw People w 
had dined with me at the Five-penny Ordinary j 
before, give Bills for the Value of large Eſtates; ay 
could not but behold with great Pleaſure, Proper 
lodged in, and transferred in a Moment from ſuch 1 
would never be Maſters of half as much as is ſeen 
ingly in them, and given from them every Day the 
live. But before Five in the Afternoon I left the City 
came to my common Scene of Cowvent-Garden, att 
paſſed the Evening at Vill's in attending the U 
Courſes of ſeveral Sets of People, who relieved ed 
other within my Hearing on the Subjects of Card 
Dice, Love, Learning and Politicks. The -laſt %k 


65 7 
Face YO! 
» in behold 
ject a pleaſ 
ves to any 


I. 


"455 


— D775 


Grata carp 
Plurimun— 


1 
Urambit ion 
Dees 01th 
Heut tbe 


ject kept me till I heard the Streets in the Poſſeſia Like tb. 
of the Bell-man, who had now the World to himſel Pr little 1 
and cry d, Paſt tuo of Clock. This rous'd me w 4.1 there 


my Seat, and I went to my Lodging, led by a Light 
whom I put into the Diſcotrſe of his private Oeco- 
nomy, and made him give me an Account of the 
Charge, Hazard, Profit and Loſs of a Family that 
depended upon a Link, with a Deſign to end my tn- 


HE fo 
which 
med Wo 


vial Day with the Generofity of Sixpence, inſtead of an Alle 
a third Part of that Sum. When I came to my Cham-Wl* *©'7 pl: 
bers I writ down theſe Minutes; but was at a h ns; * 
what Inſtruction I ſhould propoſe to my Rgader from n Li 
the Enumeration of ſo many Inſignificant Matters and .. . 

Occurrences ; and I thought it of great Uſe, if they wr. F 
could learn with me to keep their Minds open o 81 ? 
Gratification, and ready to receive it from any thing "Tay 


it meets with, This one Circumſtance will make gun © 
every would b 
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ry Face you ſee give you the Satisfaction you now 
2 in beholding that of a Friend; will make every 
jet a pleaſing ons; will make all the Good which 
es to any Man, an Increaſe of Happineſs to your- 

T 


2 


— ii. 


4 Tueſday, Auguff 12. 


Ergo Apis Matine 
More modogue, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum Hor, Od. 2. I, 4+ V, 27» 


My timorous Muſe 
Unambitious Tratts purſues 
Dent with weak unballaft Wings, 
Heut the moſſy Brooks and Springs, 
Like the laborious Bee, 
Fir little Drops of Honey fly, 
Ad there wwith humble Sweets contents ber Induſtry, 
CowLEY.s 


| HE following Letters have in them Reflexions 
which will ſeem of Importance both to the 
med World and to Domeſtick Life. There is in the 
ft an Allegory ſo well carry'd on, that it cannot but 
very pleaſing to thoſe who have.a Taſte of good 
ring ; and the other Billets may have their Uſe in 
Mmon Liſe, 


W. SPECTATOR, 


AS I walked t'other Day in a fine Garden, and 
obſerved the great Variety of Improvements in 
Pants and Flowers beyond what they otherwiſe 
*2ud have been, I was naturally led into a Re- 
a3 „ flexion 
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© flexion upon the Advantages of Education, or 
dern Culture; how many good Qualities' in 
Mind are loſt, for want of the like due Car 
nurſing and ſkilfully managing them, how my 
Virtues are choked, by the Multitude of We 
which are ſuffered to grow among them; how 
cellent Parts are often ſtarved and uſeleſs, by bei 
planted in a wrong Soil; and how very feldom4 
theſe moral Seeds produce the noble Fruits whit 
© might be expected from them, by a negle& of pi 
per Manuring, neceſſary Pruning, and an at 
© Management of our tender Inclinations and 6 
© Spring of Life: Theſe obvious Speculations m 
« me at length conclude, that there is a fort of wat 
© table Principle in the Mind of every Man when! 
© comes into the World. In Infants the 
© lie buried and undiſcovered, *till after a while t 


9455 
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* ſprout forth in a kind of rational Leaves, which oi but An 
* Words ; and in due Seaſon the Fl:xvers begin to wil their confi 
© pear in Variety of beautiful Colours, and all ul Fruit; 
© gay Pictures of youthful Fancy and Imagination {p:nd all 
© at laſt the Fruit knits and is formed, which is ge Tulip, or 
perhaps, firſt, and ſour, unpleaſant to the Taft Amuſeme 
and not fit to be gathered; till ripened by due Ca and bind! 


© and Application it diſcovers itſelf in all the no Noſeg2ys 
Productions of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, lan F! 


© Reaſoning, and handſom Argumentation: And they fumes, to 
Fruits, when they arrive at juſt Maturity, and a that of 1 
© of a good Kind, afford the moſt vigorous Nouri jet faint : 
© ment to the Minds of Men. I reflected further oh have little 


one, T 
Beauty, 
choice F. 


© the intellectual Leaves before-mentioned, and found 
© almoſt as great a Variety among them as in the ve 
* gerable World, I could eaſily obſerve the ſmoot! 


* ſhining Talian Leaves; the nimble French Aſreay which fer 


* always in Motion; the Greck and Latin Ever-green becoming 
6th 
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e Spaniſþ Myrtle, the Engliſþ Oak, the. Scorch 
iſe, the Lib Shambrogue, the prickly German 
and Dutch Holly, the Poliſþ and Ruſſian Nettle, be- 
daes a vaſt Number of Exoticks imported from Aſa, 
Africa, and America, 1 ſaw ſeveral barren Plants, 
which bore only Leaves, without any Hopes of 
flower or Fruit: The Leaves of ſome were fra- 
tant and well- ſnaped, of others il]-ſcented and irre- 
gular, I wonder'd at a Set of old whimſical Bo- 
uniſts, who ſpent their whole Lives in the Con- 
templation of ſome withered Ægyptian, Coptic, Ar- 
ninian, or Chineſe Leaves, while others made it their 
Bufineſs to collect in voluminous Herbals all the 
ſeveral Leaves of ſome ene Tree. The Flowers 
afford a moſt diverting Entertainment, in a wonder- 
ful Variety of Figures, Colours and Scents 3; how- 
ever, moſt of them withered ſoon, or at beſt are 
but Annuals, Some profeſſed Floriſts make them 
their conſtant Study and Employment, and deſpiſe 
all Fruit ; and now and then a few fanciful People 
ſpend all their Time in the Cultivation of a fingle 
Tulip, or a Carnation : But the moſt agreeable 
Amuſement ſeems to be the well choofing, mixing, 
and binding together theſe Flowers in pleaſing 
Noſegays to preſent to Ladies. The Scent of 
[ian Flowers is obſerved, like their other Per- 
ſumes, to be too ſtrong, and to hurt the Brain ; 
that of the French with glaring, gaudy Colours, 
jet faint and languid; German and Northern Flowers 
have little or no Smell, or ſometimes an unpleaſant 
one, The Antfents had a Secret to give a laſting 
Beauty, Colour, and Sweetneſs to ſome of their 
choice Flowers, which flouriſh to this Day, and 
wiich few of the Moderns can effect. Theſe are 
becoming enough and agreeable in their Seaſon, and 
© de 
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© do often handſomly adorn an En 
© an over-fondneſs of them ſeems. to 1 


< rarely happens to find a Plant — os. 
© have (like an Orange-tree) at once beautiful i 


Ns 


c Leaves, fragrant Flowers, and delicious 1 
4 Fruit. wo KNOW, 
SIA. Yours, goofing, | 

de of h 

Dear Srre, A6, 1 e: and 

. have given us, in your SpeHator of keks do v 
day laſt, a very excellent Diſcourſe upon ned 

© Force of Cuſtom, and its wonderful Efficacy i x leaſt to 
© making every thing pleaſant to us. I cannot de nd Mother 


© but that I received above two pennyworth of l 
© ftrution from your Paper, and in the general 


© very well pleaſed with it: but I am, without [like the 
© Compliment, fincerely troubled that I can © d ſhe 
actliy be of your Opinion, That it makes every le : Bu 
© pleafing to us. In ſhort, I have the Honour to be: Mor 
© yok'd to a young Lady, who is, in plain Te: 
© for her ſtanding, a very eminent Scold. She beg Miter of 1 
© to break her Mind very freely both to me and: 

© her Servants about two Monks after our Nuptals 1 
and tho I have been accuſtomed to this Humom .=% 

© hers this three Years, yet, I do not know what . S» 
© the Matter with me, bet I am no more deligine [Sire x 
« with it than I was at the very firft, I have n de der 
© with her Relations about ker, and they all tell nay 6 2 
© that her Mother and ber Grandmother before r 2-:. | 
© Here both taken much sſter the dame manner; ever, Dora 
© that fince it runs in the Blocd, I have but f Se 
© Hopes of her Recovery. I ſhould be glad te nz i 
© a hitle of your Advice in this Matter: 1 would coo +: | - 
* willingly trouble you to contrive how it may er e 
4 


Pleaſure to me; if you will but put me in a V9 


5s Bas 
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bat I may bear it with Indifference, I ſhall reſt ſa- 
txfed. ; 
Dear Sr xc, 
Your very bumble Servant. 


g. S. © I muſt do the pocr Girl the Juſtice to let 
wo know, that this Match was none of her own 
avofing, (cr indeed of mine either ;) in Confidera- 
ten of which I avoid giving her the leaſt Provoca- 
; and indeed we live better together than uſually 
F:izs do who hated one another when they were 
u jcines: To evade the Sin agaigft Parents, or 
x aft to extenuate it, my Dear rails at my Father 
x2 Mother, and I curſe hers for making the Match, 


WIELCTATOs 

Like the Theme you lately gave out extremely, 
d could be as glad to handle it as any Man 
eg: But I find myſelf no better qualified to write 
Bert Money, than about my Wife; for, to tell you 
z Secret which I defire may go no further, I am 
lter of neither of thoſe Subjects. 


Trrt, 
fr. 8, 1712. Pill Garlick. 


K-.SrzcTATOR, 


Dette you would print this in Trafich, fo as it may 

de generally taken notice of. It is deſigned 
wy to z*moniſh all Perſons, who ſpeak either at 
3:7, Pulpir, or any publick Aﬀembly whatſo- 
mr, how they diſcover their Iznorance in the Uſe 
* $7). There are in the Pulpit itſclf, as well 
* in other Places, ſuch grefs Abufes in this Kind, 
%: ] give this warning to all I know. I ſhall 
Try them for the future before your Spectatoxial 
© Autho- 
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© Authority, On Sunday laſt, one, who than Wn" into 
© nameleſs, reproving ſeveral of his Congregation Ter 2044 4 
© ſtanding at Prayers, was pleafed to ſay, One wr 4 thy undo: 
© think, like the Elephant, you bad no Knee. N all thy 4 
; myſelf ſaw an Elephant in Bartbolomew-Fair ki Rich Hangs? 
© down to take on his Back the ingenious Mr. D ven Be 
© Pinkethman, lreiv d te 


— e Scene o/ 
* Tour n bundle b Jy the coarſ 


= 5 — — frd thrown 


Ne 456 HWedneſday, Auguſt 13. ladung in 
1 8 rm ion of Bar 
De quo libelli in celeberrimis lacis us by ill | 

ne perire quidem tacite conceditur, Tei © one cc 


behaviour 
The Man, whoſe Conduct is publickly arraign'd,Wifiite Sorrov 
not ſuſſer d even to be ruin d quietly. pple Fortur 

$ Pretence 


TWAY, in his Tragedy of Nice Pre 1 

deſcribed the Miſery of a Man, whoſe Eel... 
are in the Hands of the Law, with great Spirit. > Ofice 3 
Bitterneſs of being the Scorn and Laughter of h 2 
Minds, the Anguiſh of being inſulted by Men harder 
beyond the Senſe of Shame or Pity, and the Injury 
a Man's Fortune being waſted, under Pretence 
Juſtice, are excellently aggravated in the follow... 
Speech of Pierre to Jaſper : 4k 


I paſs d this very Moment by thy Doors, iQ to him 
Au found them guarded by a Troop of Villa: 8, It is 2 
The Sons of publick Rapine were deftr oging. too often 
They told me, by the Sentence of the Law, Fpatience 
They Bad Commiſſion to ſeize all thy Fortune: Ker TECO\ 
Nay more, Priuli': cruel Hand bas „gn d its Man, 
Here flosd a Ruffian with @ borrid Face, 


x Friends, 
| only ta] 
n of ever 
bis indi 
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larding it o'er a Pile of maſſy Plate, 

Tembled into a Heap for publick Sale. 

There was another making willanous Fefts 

4 thy undoing ; He bad ta en poſſeſſion 

(f all thy ancient moſt domeftick Ornaments z 
Rich Hangings intermiæ d and wvrought with Geld; 
De very Bed, which on thy Wedding- Night 
Recein)'d thee to the Arms of Belvidera, 

The Scene of all thy Jays, was violated 

Jy the coarſe Hands of filtby Dungeon Villains, 
fad thrown among ft the common Lumber, 


Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the Con- 
tion of Bankruptcy. The Calamity which happens 
us by ill Fortune, or by the Injury of others, has 
it ſome Conſolation ; but what rifes from our own 
behaviour or Error, is the State of the moſt ex- 
hte Sorrow, When a Man confiders not only an 
tele Fortune, but even the very Neceſſaries of Life, 
$ Pretence to Food itſelf at the Mercy of his Credi- 
Is, he cannot but look upon himſelf in the State of 
Dead, with his Caſe thus much worſe, that the 
Rt Office is performed by his Adverſaries inſtead of 
8 Friends, From this Hour the cruel World does 
| only take poſſeſſion of his whole Fortune, but 
a of every thing elſe, which had no Relation to it. 
bis indifferent Actions have new Interpretations 
upon them; and thoſe whom he has favoured in 
former Life, diſcharge themſelves of their Obliga- 
"5 to him, by joining in the Reproaches of his Ene- 
8. It is almoR incredible that it ſhould be ſo; but it 
oo often ſeen that there is a Pride mixed with the 
Epatience of the Creditor, and there are who would 
Wer recover their own by the Downfal of a proſpe- 
Man, than be diſcharged to the common Satiſ- 
faction 
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ſaction of themſelves and their Creditors. The wretd 
ed Man, who was lately Maſter of Abundance, 
now under the Direction of others; and the Wilde 
Oeconomy, good Senſe and Skill in human Life beſo 
by reaſon of his preſent Misfortune, are of no Uſe 
him in the Diſpoſition of any thing. The Incapad , re 
of an Infant or a Lunatick is deſign'd for his Provig Let an 
and Accommodation ; but that X a Bankrupt, wi an L 
out any Mitigation in reſpe&t of the Accidents Lr 
which it arrived, is calculated for his utter Ruin, Kind 
cept there be a Remainder ample enough after ** 
Diſcharge of his Creditors to bear alſo the Expence F""Y a 
rewarding thoſe by whoſe Means the Effect of al Net in 
Labour was transferred from him. The Man is from 
look on and ſee others giving Directions upon wh 
Terms and Conditions his Goods are to be purchule 
and all this uſually done not with, an Air of Tru £0 
to diſpoſe of his Effects, but Deſtreyers to divide Mabie 
tear them to pieces. 
There is ſomething ſacred in Mifery to great 2 
good Minds; for this Reafon all wiſe Lawgivers ba 
been extremely tender how they let looſe even 
Man who has Right on his Side, to act with; Re of | 
Mixture of Refentment againſt the Defendant, 
tuous and modeſt Men, though they be uſed 
ſome Artifice, and have it in their Power to ave 
themſelves, are ſlow in the Application of that h 
and are ever conſtrained to go into rigorous Me Fight a 
ſures. They are careful to demonſtrate themſelves ¶ © 
only Perſons injured, but alſo that to bear, it o Fortui 
would be a Means to make the Offender injure oth” 4 C. 
before they proceed. Such Men clap their Ha ; 7 » 
upon their Hearts, and conſider what it is to have 
their Mercy the Life of a Citizen. Such would ha 
it to ſay to their own Souls, if poſſible, That ! 
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i mereiful when they could have deſtroyed, rather 
an when it was in their Power to have ſpared a 
Men, they deſttoyed. This is 2 Hus to the common 
nity of human Life, dus in ſome meaſure to eur 
Enemies. They who ſeruple deing the leaff In- 
ry, are cautious of exaſting the utmoſt Juſtice, 
let any one who is cnYerſant in the Variety of 
gaman Life reflect upon it, and he will find the Man 
o wants Mercy has a Taſte of no Enjoyment of 
py Kind, There is a natural Difrelifr of every thing 
wich is good in his very Nature, ant he is Born an 
amy to the World, He is ever extremely partial to 
wnſclf in all his Actions, and has no Senſe of Iniquity 
t from the Puniſhment which ſhall attend it. The 
vol the Land is his Gdfpel, and alt his Cafes of 
ſcience are determined by his Attorney. Such 
1 know not what it is to glidden the Heat of 2 
ierable Man, that Riches are the inftruttents” of 
ning the Put poſes of Heaven of Hell, according to 
be Diſpofition of the Poſſeſſor. The wealthy can 
ment or gratify all who are in their Power, and 
kooke to do one br other 46 they ars affected with 
r or Hatred to Mankind. At for ſuch who are 
lenſihle of the Concerris of others, but merely as 
affect themſelves, theſe Men are to be valded 
j for their Mortality, and as we hope better Things 
m their Hes, 1 cowld not but read with great 
eight 2 Letter from! an eminent Citizen, who has 
Wed, to one who was intimate with him in his bet- 
Fortune, and able by his Courifetiance to rettieve 
8 lot Condition, 


SIR, 


Tis in vain to multiply Words and make Apolo- 
dies for what is never to de deſended by the beſt 
Vor, VI. Bb * Advocate 
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Advocate in the World, the Guilt of being Vai 
tunate. All that a Man in my Condition can do 
ſay, will be received with Prejudice by the Genet 
lity of Mankind, but I hope not with yon: 1 
have been a great Inſtrument in helping me to? 
what I have loſt, and I know (far that Reaſon, | 
well as-Kindneſs to me) you cannot but be in k 
to ſee me undone. To fhew you I am not'a'M 
incapable of bearing Calamity, I will, chough a pc 
Man, lay afide the Diſtinction between us, and t. 


with the Frankneſs we did when we were ticarer 


an Equality: As all 1 do will be received with f 

judice, all you do will be looked upon with Parti 
lity. What I defire of you, is, that you, ' who a 
courted by all, would ſmile upon me, who's 
unned by all. Let that Grace and Favour whii 
your Fortune throws upon you, be turned to ma 
up the, Coldneſs and Indifference that is uſed 


wards me. All good and generous Men will ba 


an Lye of Kindneſs for me for my own ſake, a 
the reſt of the World will regard me for you 
There is a happy Contagion in Riches, as well as 
deſtructive one in Poverty; The Rich can r 
rich without parting with any of their Store, 
the Converſation of the Poor makes Men pod 
though they borrow nothing of them. Hoi this 
to be accounted for I know not; but Mens Eſti 


tion follows us according to the Company we keel 


If you are what you were to me, you can go 


great Way towards my Recovery; if you are nc 


my good Fortune, if ever it returns, will retum | 
. flower Approaches, | 
Tam, SIR, 
7 cur Shed nau, Friend, | 
and bumble Serynmt, 


This Was 


u. by lor 


bis Diſt 
Dear 1 01 


. 
affure y 
at all di 
have 
o latel) 
tenance 
but ſha] 
at comi 
could n 
| for you 
help yc 
me afte 
thouſar 
| living, 
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This was anſwered with a Condeſcenſion that did 


by long impertinent Profeſſions of Kindneſs, in- 
+ his Diſtreſs, but was as follows, 


Dear Tom, 
[AM very glad to hear that you have Heart 
enough to begin the World a ſecond time. 1 
ure you, I do not think your numerous Family 
it all diminiſhed (in the Gifts of Nature for which 
| have ever ſo much admired them) by what has 
o lately happened to you, I ſhall not only coun- 
tenance your Affairs with my Appearance for you, 
but ſhall accommodate you with a confiderable Sum 


could make more of it; but I have ſo great a Love 
| for you, that I can wave Opportunities of Gain to 
help you; for I do not care whether they ſay of 
me after I am dead, that I had an hundred or fifty 
thouſand Pounds more than I wanted when I was 
ling. 

N Your obliged bumble Servant. 


—— AS 
_ 


— 


Thurſday, pes 14. 


Multa & e minantis. 
Hor. Sat. 3. I. 2. v. 9. 


deeming to promiſe ſomething ond rous great. 
SHALL this Day lay before my Reader a Letter, 
written by the ſame Hand with that of laſt Friday, 


uch contained Propoſals for a printed News-paper, 
ſhould take in the whole Circle of the Penny- 


Bb 2 SIR, 
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t common Intereſt for three Years. You know I. 
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; g a ver) 
$1R, 
HE kind Reception you gave my laſt F b 
Letter, in which I broached my Projett of il . R. 
News-Paper, encourages me to lay before you two i ſpeak 


in a 
never 


three more; for, you muft know, Sir, that we lo 
upon you 1 be the Lowndes of the learned World 


and cannot think-any Scheme practicable or ratign ob 
before you have approved of it, tho" all the Mon. has 
we raife by it is on our own Funds, and for offi... che 
private Uſe. I the co 
I have oſten thought that a Neros- Letter of N Moi 
5 5 very N; 
gers, written every Poſt, and ſent about the x es you 
dom, after the ſame Manner as that of Mr. * cle of 
Mr. Dacoles, or any other Epiſtolary Hiſtorian, mig doe by « 
be highly gratifying to the Publick, as well as he, is 
ficial to the Author. By Whiſpers I mean the ve te 
Pieces of News which are communicated as Secre Noming 
and which bring a double Pleafure to the Hear hore t. 
firſt, as they are private Hiftory, and in the dual! 
Place, as they have always in them a Daſh of $c aleaſed 1 


dal. Theſe are the two chief Qualifications in 
Article of News, which recommend it, in a me 
than ordinary Manner, to the Ears of the Curio 
Sickneſs of Perſans in high Poſts, 'Fwilight Vit 
paid and received by Miniſters of State, Clandeſti 
Courtſhips and Marriages, Secret Amours, Loſſes 
Play, Applications for Places, with their reſpe& 
Sycceſſes or Repulfes, are the Materials in which 
chiefly intend to deal. I have two Perſons, that a 
each of them the Repreſentative of a Species, wi 
are to furniſh me with thoſe Whiſpers which I inter 
to convey to my Correſpondents. The fixlt of the 
is Peter Huſp, deſcended from the ancient Family 
the Huſbezs, The other is the old Lady Bl, 


x ſecond 
far you | 
paring 1: 
ought 
n w. 
would | 
court 0! 
the old 
be pris 
Uthe 
nuſt v1 
br WI 
ud wi 
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. 4 very numerous Tribe of Daughters in the tws 
at Cities of London and Weſtminſter, Peter Hu 
z whiſpering Hole in moſt of the great Coffee- 
«ſs about Town. If you are alone with him in 
| ide Room, he carries you up into a Corner of it, 
ad ſpeaks im your Ear. I have ſeen Peter ſeat him- 
in a Company of ſeven or eight Perſons, whom 
never ſaw before in his Life; and after having 
loked about to ſee there was no one that over-heard 
in, has communicated to them in a low Voice, and 
der the Seal of Secrecy, the Death of a great Man 
the Country, who was perhaps a Fox-hunting the 
y Moment this Account was given of him. If 
won your entering into a Coffee-houſe you ſee a 
Cycle of Heads bending over the Table, and lying 
tele by one another, it is ten to one but my Friend 
dur is among them. I have known Peter Publiſh- 
ve the Whiſper of the Day by eight o' Clock in the 
Moming at Garraway's, by twelve at Vils, and 
tefore two at the Smyrna. When Peter has thus 
efeftually  lanched a Secret, I have been very well 
leaſed to hear People whiſpering it to one another 
| ſecond Hand, and ſpreading it about as their own ; 
fir you muſt know, Sir, the great Incentive to Whiſ- 
wrirg is the Ambition which every one has of being 
tought in the Secret, and being look'd upon as a 


bt old Lady Blaß, who is to communicate to me 
te private TranſaQions of the Crimp Table, with 


kr Whiſper, that it blights like an Eaſterly Wind, 
ud withers every Reputation that it; breathes upon: 
B b 2 Sha 


Wn who has Acceſs to greater People than one 
would imagine. After having given you this Ac- 
wurt of Peter Huſb,. I proceed to that virtuous Lady,. 


ll the Arcana of the Fair Sex. The Lady Bla, you 
wuſt underſtand, has ſuch a particular Malignity im 
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She has a particular Knack at making private v veces Whi 
ge, and laſt Winter married above five Women ore - men 

Quality to their Footmgn. Her Whiſper can make en noti 

innocent young Woman big with Child, or f A may, 1 

hgalthſul young Fellow with Diſtempers that ary 10 — 

to be named. She can tury a Viſit into an Int 10 

and 2 diſtant Salute into an Aſfſignation. She « 2 Mick = 


beggar the Wealthy, and degrade the Noble. 0 
ſhort, ſhe can whiſper Men Baſe or Fooliſh, Jeak at Var 
or IIl- natur'd, or if Qcgcafion requires, can yaa mment. 
the Slips of their Great Grandmothers, and trac on Learni 
the Memory of honeft Coachmen that have been i mall n. 

ir Graves above theſe hundred Years, By thei... thins 
and the like Helps, I queſtion not but I ſhall umd 21 
out a very handfom News-Letter. If you app Vork del 


my Project, I ſhall begin to whiſper$y the very 
Poſt, and queſtion not but every one of my Cuſtom: 
ers will be very well pleaſed with me, when he co 
fiders that every Piece of News I ſend him is 3 
in his Ear, and lets bim into a Secret. 

Having given you a Sketch of this Project, I ſhall, 
in the next Place, ſuggeſt to you another for a Month- 


ly Pamphlet, which 1 ſhall likewiſe ſubmit to your "At 
Spectatorial Wiſdom. I need not tell you, Sir, that 5 
there are ſeveral Authors in France, Germany, and Fa 
Holland, as well as in our own Country, who publifh | 
every Month, What they call An Account of the Work O 
of the Legrned, in which they give us an Abfirat Ml Yeti: 


all ſuch Books as are printed in any Part of Nur 
Now, Sir, it is my Design to publiſh every Month, e was 
Ar. Account of the Warks of the Unlearned, Several late 
Productions of my own Countrymen, who many of 
them make a very eminent Figure in the illiterate de Tat 
World, encourage me in this Undertaking, I may, 
in this Work, poſhbly make a Review of ſeveral 
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ves which have appeared in the Foreign Accounts 
we-mentioned, tho' they ought not to have been 
nen notice of in Works which bear ſuch a Title. 
my, likewiſe, take into Conſideration ſuch Pieces 
; appear, from time to time, under the Names of 
le Gentlemen who compliment one another in 
lick Aſſemblies, by the Title of the Learned Cen- 
in, Our Party-Avthors will alſo afford me a 
at Variety of Subjects, not to mention Editors, 
mmentators, and others, who are often Men of 
Learning, or what is as bad, of ne Knowledge. 
[ hall not enlarge upon this Hint; but if you think 
wy thing can be made ef it, I ſhall ſet about it 
all the Pains and Application that ſo uſeful a 
Fork deſerves. | 


Jam ever, , 


Myſt worthy $ I R, xc. | 


N 438 Friday, Auguſt 15. 


"Mas d GN Hef, 
. Pudor mal us Hor. 
, Falſe Modeſty. 


1 — not but ſmile at the Account that wag 
Yeflerday given me of a modeſt young Gentle-- 
, who being invited to an Entertainment, though 
as not uſed to drink, had not the Confidence 
: refuſe his Glaſs in his Turn, when on a ſudden 
V's grew fo fluſtered that he took all the Talk of 
e the Table into his own Hands, abuſed every-one of 
Company, and flung a Bottle at the Gentleman's 
lead who treated him, This has given me Occafion 
| to 
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to reflect upon the ill Effects of a vicious Modes 
and to remember the Saying of Bratus, as it is quote 
by Plutarch, that the Perſon has had but an ill Educati 
who bas not been taught to deny any thing. This 
kind of Modeſty has, perhaps, betrayed both Sex: 
into as many Vices as the moſt abandoned Impudencs 
and is the more inexcuſable to Reaſon, becauſe it 28 
to gratify others rather than itſelf, and is puniſe 
with a kind of Remorſe, not only like other vicious 
Habits when the Crime is over, but even at the 
time that it is committed. 


Nothing is more admirable than true Modeſty, ani A. 
nothing is more contemptible than the falſe, II int Part: 
ene guards. Virtue, the other betrays it. True Me | c i 
deſty is aſhamed to do any thing that is repugnant ti al ga 
the Rules of right Reaſon: Falſe Modeſty is aſhame! os 1 
to ds any thing that is oppoſite to the Humour of th * 3 
Company. True Modeſty aveids every thing that 2 
criminal, falſe Modeſty every thing that is ufa F 
able. The latter is only a general undetermined In * 
ſtinct; the former is that Inſtinct, limited and circun Hi 
ſcribed by-the Rules of Prudence and Religion. oy 3 

We may conclude that Modeſty to be falſe and "I 
vicious, which engages a Man to do any thing ta gd. 
is ill or indiſcreet, or which reſtrains him from doing "Me 
any thing that is of a contrary Nature, How many. Eng] 


Men, in the common Concerags of Life, lend Sur that re; 
of Money which they are not able to ſpare, are 


bound: for Perſons whom they have but little Friend- * 
ſhip for, give Recommendatery Characters of Men dat he 
whom they are not acquainted with, beſtow Places 3 
on thoſe whom they do not eſteem, live in ſuch a mal 
Manner as they themſelves do not approve, and al . 
this meerly becauſe they have not the Confidence to dt 2 
reſiſt Solicitation, Importunity or Example ? Rouſe 


Net 
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Nor dees this falſe Modeſty expoſe us only to fuch 
lions as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſuch as 
z highly criminal. When Xengphbanes was called 
imorous, becauſe he would not venture his Money 

2 Game at Dice: I confeſs, ſaid be, that I am ex+ 
wnding timarous, for T dare not do any ill thing. ' On 
ble contrary, & Man of vicious Modeſty complies 
ith every thing, and is only fearful of doing what 
gy look fingular in the Company where he is en- 
nzed, He falls in with the Torrent, and lets him- 
ff go to every Action or Diſcourſe, however, un- 
uſtifiable in itſelf, ſo it be in Vogue among the pre- 
fent Party. This, tho' one of the moſt common, is 
ave of the moſt ridiculous Niſpofitions in human Na- 
tre, that Men ſhould not be aſhamed of ſpeaking or 
ating in a diſſolute or irrational Manner, but that 
one who is 'in their Company ſhould be aſhamed of 
prerning himſelf by the Principles of Reaſon and 
Iictue, 

In the ſecond Place we are to confider falſe Mo- 
ſefly, as it reſtrains a Man from doing what is good 
ud laudable, My Readers own Thoughts will ſug - 
jt to him many Inſtances and Examples under this 
bed. I ſhall only dwell upon one Reflexion, which 
| cannot make without a Secret Concern, We have 
a England, a particular Baſhfulneſs in every thing 
that regards Religion. A well-bred Man is obliged 
to conceal any Serious Sentiment of this Nature, and 
fery often to appear a greater Libertine than he is, 
that he may keep himſelf in Countenance among the 
Men of Mode. Our Exceſs of Modeſty makes us 
hamefaced in all the Exerciſes of Piety and Devo- 
don. This Humour prevails upon us daily; infomuch, 
tat at many well-bred Tables, the Maſter of the 
Houſe is ſo very modeſt a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence 
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Confidence to ſay Grace at his own Table: 4 
tom which is not only praQtiſed by all the Natic 
about us, but was never omitted by the Heath 
themſelves, - Zng/i/ Gentlemen who travel into R. 
man-Catholick. Countries, are not a little ſurpriſ 
to meet with People of the beſt Quality Kneeling 4 
their Churches, and engaged in their private Dey 
tions, tho* it be not at the Hours of Publick Wy 
ſhip. An Officer of the Army, or a Man of \ 
and Pleaſure in thoſe Countries, would be afraid 
paſſing not only for an irreligious, but an illcbre 
Man, ſhould he be ſeen to go to Bed, or fit doy 
at Table, without offering up his Devotions on fu 
Occaſions. The ſame Show of Religion appears'i 
all the Foreign Reformed Churches, and enters f 
much in their Ordinary Converſation, that an E 
liſhman is apt to term them Hypocritical and Preciſe, 
This little Appearance of a Religious Deportmen 
in our Nation, may proceed in ſome meaſure fron 
that Modeſty which is natural to us, but the gre: 
Occaſion of it is certainly this. Thoſe Swarms' 0 
SeRaries that over-ran the Nation in the time of ti 
great Rebellion, carried their Hypocriſy ſo high, tha 
they had converted our whole Language into a Jar 
gon of Enthufiaſm ; inſomuch that upon the Reſtom 
tion Men thought they could not recede too far front 
the Behaviour and Practice of thoſe Perſons, wt 
had made Religion a Cloke to ſo many Villanies, 
This led them into the other Extreme, every Ap- 
pearance of Devotion was looked upon as Puritanical, 
and falling into the. Hands of the Ridiculers Whs 
flouriſhed in that Reign, and attacked every thing that 
was Serious; it has ever fince been out of Counte- 
nance among us. By this means we are gradually 
fallen into that Vicious Modeſty which has in _ 
| meaſure 
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ſure worn out from among us the Appearance of 
-itianity in ordinary Life and Converſation, and 
ich diſtinguiſhes us from all our Neighbours. 

xypocriſy cannot indeed be too much deteſted, but 


be ſame time is to be preferred to open Impiety. 
icy are both equally deſtructive to the Perſon who 


criſy is not ſo pernicous as bare-faced- Irreligion. 
te due Mean to be ebſerved. is to be ſincerely Vir- 
0s, and at the ſame time to let the World ſee we 
ſo, I do not know a more dreadful Menace in 
Holy Writings, than that which is pronounced 
mint thoſe who have this perverted Modeſty, to be 
amed before Men in a Particular of ſuch unſpeak- 
ile Importance. $11) D363 27 
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„ Saturday, Auguſt 16. 
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5 — D quid dignum ſapiente bonogue et. 194 
Hor. Ep. 4. I. Is v. 5. 


at befits the Wiſe and Good, CREEZ R. 


I) ELIGION may be confidered under two Gene- 
{A ral Heads, The firſt comprehends what we are 

believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By 
ſe things which we are to believe, I mean, what- 


a is revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and 
* ich we could not have obtained the Knowledge of 


the Light of Nature; by the things which we are 
b practiſe, I mean all thoſe Duties to which we are di- 
Red by Reaſon or Natural Religion. The firſt of 
le I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name of Faith, the 
and by that of Morality, 


wſſelſed with them; but in regard to others, Hy- 
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If we look into the more ſeriou Part of M 
we find many who lay ſo great a Streſs upow Fay 
that they negle& Morality ; and many who tuitd 
much upon Morality, that they do not pay s due ii 
gard to Faith. The perfect Man ſhould by deft; 
in neither of theſe Particufars, as will be very e 
dent to thoſe who confider the Benefits whith . 
from each of them, and which 1 ſhall make iht dal 
ject of this Day's Paper. 1 as 
Notwithſtanding this general Diviſion of Chi 
Duty into Motality and Faith, and that they have bt 
their peculiar Exeellenties, the firft had the N . 
eminence in ſeveral Reſpects. | 
Firf, Becauſe the greateft Part of Morality (ﬆ 
have ſtated the Notion of it) is of a ft Eval 
ture, and will endure when Faith ſhall fail, and! 
in Conviction. f | 
Secondly, Becauſe a Perſon may de qualified td 
greater Good to Mankind, and become more benef 
cial to the World, by Morality without Faith, tt 
by Faith without Morality. | 
TY, Betabſt Morality gives a greater Perſec 
tion to human Nature, by quieting tHe Mind, moe 
rating the Paffions, and advancing the Happineſs « 
every Man in his private Capacit xy. 
| Fourthly, Becauſe the Rule of Morality if mf 
more certain than that of Faith, aH the Civilized Na 
tions of the World agreeing in the great Points 0 
Morality, as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. 
Fiſthly, Becauſe Infidelity is hot of fo malignant 
Nature as Immorality; or to put the ſame Reaſon | 
another Light, beeauſe it is generally owned, cher 
may be Salvation for à virtuous Infidel, (particulatl 
in the Caſe of Invincible Ignorance) but none” ſor 
vicious Believer, 
Sixtbly 
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—— Beradſe Faith ſeems to draw its Princi- 
- if not al its Excellency, from the Influence it has 
n Morality; as we ſhall ſee mare at large, if We 
2 wherein conſiſts the Excellency of Faith, or 
the Belicf of Revealed Religion; and this I think is, 
Fig, In explaining, and carrying to greater Heights; 
eral Points of Marality. : 

S:condly, In furniſhing new and fironger Motives 
p enforce the Practice of Morality. 

Tirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the 
ſupreme Being, more endearing Notions of one ana- 
ther, and a truer State of ourſelves, both in regard ** 
the Grandeur and Vileneſs of our Natutes. 

Fexrthly, By tewing us the Blackneſs and Defor- 
mity of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo very 
neat, that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfection and 
the Sovereign Judge of it, is repreſented - by ſeveral 
f our Divines as hating Sin to the: ſame Degree that 
te loves the Sacred Perſon who was made-the Propi- 
bation of it. 

Fiftbly, In · being che nin and preſcribed Me- 
od of makipg Morality effectual to Salvation. 

Shove only touched on theſe ſeveral, Heads, which 
erery one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Na- 
e will eaſily enlarge upon in his awn Thoughts, and 
, Conclufions from them which may be + uſeful to 
in in the Conduct of his Life. One 4 am ſure is ſo 
ions, that he cannot miſs it, namely that a Man 
annot be perfect in his Scheme of Morality, who 
es not ſtrengthen. and ſupport it with that of the 
iſtian Faith. 

Befides this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 
xims which I think we may deduce from What lias 
en ſaid, 
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Fir, That we ſhould be particularly cautious 
making any thing an Article of Faith, which ders 
contribute to the Confirmation or Imprevement of M 
rality. 

Secondly, That no Article of Faith can be true 
authentick, which weakens or ſubverts the pradic 
Part of Religion, or what I have hitherto called 


rality. | 

Thirdly, That the greateſt Friend of Morality, 
Natural Religion, cannot poffibly apprehend wif —— 
Danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is p 
ferved pure and uncotrupt in the Doctrines of our N 
tional Church. 

There is likewife another Maxim which 1 thi 
may be drawn from the foregoing Confideratior 
which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Pvin 
eonfider any ill Conſcquences that may ariſe fi 
them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be Erroneous, before 
give up our Aſent to them. to us, tl 

For Example, In that diſputable Point of Per tis ma 
ting Men for Conſcience Sake, befides the imbittemi dem, fo 
their Minds with Hatred, Indignatiohy and all « 
vchemence of Reſentment, and infharing them 
profeſs what they do not believe; we cut them 
frpm the Pleaſures and Advantages of Society, afl 
their Bodies, diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their Reg 
tations, ruin their Families, make their Lives pain 
or put an End to them. Sure when I ſee ſach tre 
ful Conſequences rifing from a Principle, I would 
as fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of a Matt 
matical Demonſtration, before I would ventere to 
upon it, or make it a part of my Religion. 

In this Caſe the Injury done our Neighbours þ 
and evident; the Principle that puts us upon doing 
of a dubious and diſputable Nature, Morality * 
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tebly violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal 
Ir what a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may 
Aly it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if 
Religion produces Charity as well as Zeal, it will 
t be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. But, 
w conclude with the Words of an excellent Author, 
t bave juſt Religion enough to make us bate, but not 
gb to make us love one another, 0 C 
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Decipimur Specie Recłi.— Hor. Ars Poet. v. 25. 
Deluded by a "ſeeming Excellence, Ros co ο . 


UR DefeRts and Follies are too often unknown 
to us; nay, they are ſo far from being known 
to us, that they paſs for Demonſtrations of our Worth. 
This makes us eaſy in the midſt of them, fond to ſhew 
bem, fond to improve in them, and to be eſteemed 
fer them, Then it is that a thouſand unaccountable 
Conceits, gay Inventions, and extravagant Actions 
muſt afford us Pleaſures, and diſplay us to others in 
tie Colours which we ourſelves take a Fancy to glory 
n: And indeed there is ſomething ſo amuſing for the 
time in this State of Vanity And ill-grounded Satisfac- 
tion, that even- the wiſer. World has choſen an exalted 
Word to deſcribe its Inchantments, and called it The 
Paradiſe of Fools. 

Perhaps the latter Part of this Reflexion may ſeem 
a falſe Thought to ſome, and bear another Turn than 
What I have given; but it is at preſent none of my 
buineſs to look after it, who am going to confeſs 
bat I have been lately amongſt them in a Viſion. 
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Xature to the Eyes of her Adorers, ſo he had pro- 
vided himſelf with a magical Wand, that he might do 
onething in Imitation of it, and pleaſe with Delu- 


tnſelf, bid the Glories which he kept under Inchant- 
nent to appear before us. Immediately we caſt our 
Hes on that part of the Sky to which he pointed, 
ind obſerved a thin blue Proſpet, which cleared as 
Mountains in a Summer Morning when the Miſts go 
of, and the Palace of Vanity appeared to Sight. 

The Foundation- bardly ſeemed a Foundation, but a 
& of curling Clouds, which it ſtood upon by magi- 
al Contrivance. The Way by which we aſcended 
mas painted like a Rainbow; and as we went the 
Freeze that played about ns bewitched the Senſes. 
The Walls were gilded all for Show ; the loweſt Set 
of Pillars were of the light Fine Corinthian Order, 
na the Top of the Building being rounded, bore ſo 
ſu the Reſemblance of a Bubble. 

at the Gate the Travellers neither met with a Por- 
ter, nor waited till one ſhould appear; every one 
thought his Merit a ſufficient Paſſport, and preſſed 
forward, In the Hall we met with ſeveral Phantoms, 
kat rov'd amongſt us, and ranged the Company ac- 
forcing to their Sentiments. There was decreaſing 
RIzzur, that had nothing to ſhew in but an old Coat 
di his Anceſtors Atchievements : There was Oftenta- 
e, that made himſelf his on conſtant Suhje&, and 
Callantry ſtrutting upon his Tip-toes. At the upper 
Lad of the Hall ſtaod a Throne, whoſe Canopy glit- 
ed with all the Riches that Gaiety could contrive to 
kriſ on it; and between the gilded Arms ſat Vanicy, 
&«'d in the Peacock's Feathers, and acknowledged 
fer another Venus by her Votaries. The Boy who 
bod beſſde her for a Cupid, and who made the 

Cc 3 World 


fons. This he lifted ſolemnly, and muttering to 
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World to bow before her, was called Fey 


His Eyes had every now and then à Caſt inwards | 
the Neglect of all Objects about him; and the 


17 


which he made ule of for Conqueſt, were borrowel nt any 
from thoſe againſt whom he had a Defign. The arMimfv! © 
row which he ſhot at the Soldier, was fledg'd ful, Wh. 
his own Plume of Feathers ; the Dart he direde , an 

made M. 


againſt the Man of Wit, was winged from the Quil 
he writ with; and that which he ſent again th ben 
who preſumed upon their Riches, 2 wit . 
Gold out of their Treafuries : He made Vets en 0 
Stateſmen from their own Contrivances ; he took FN | he 
from the Eyes of Ladies, with which he melee dete! 
their Hearts; and Lightning from the Tongues of ! bad 
the Eloquent, to inflame them with their ning 
Glories. At the Foot of the Throne at three fi tt 
Graces ; Flattery with a Shell of Paint, fea ſit"'y 
tien with a Mirrour to practiſe at, and Fabien e bckned 
changing the Poſture of her Clothes. "Theſe apple en us. 
themſelves to ſecure the Conqueſts which Self-Conca Houſe b 
had gotten, and had each of them their partie -n 2! 
Polities. Flattery gave new Colours and Complex rich her 
to all Things, Affeclatien new Airs and Appearance n into 
which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar, and Faſbion bot band ar 
concealed ſome home Defects, and added ſome ſoreizꝭi * me 
external Beauties, ile Co 
As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw, 1 heard Le. F 
Voice in the Crowd, bemoaning the Condition os wh 
Mankind, which is thus managed by the Breath ther 
Opinion, deluded by Error, fired by Self-Conceit, an liches 
given up to be trained in all the Courſes of Van de 


till Scorn or Poverty come upon us. Theſe Expre when tl 
ſions were no ſooner handed about, but I immediate ormatic 
aw a General Diſorder, till at laſt there was a Pat wou 

; off to tl 


ing in one Place, and a grave old Man, decent 2 
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gute, was led forward to be puniſhed for the 
Words he had uttered, He appeared inclined to have 
ken in his own Defence, but I could not obſerve 
hat any one was Willing to hear him. Vanity caſt a 
oanful Smile at him; Self-Conceit was angry; Flat- 
who knew him for Plain-dealing, put on a Vi- 
ur, and turned away; Aﬀe#ation toſſed her Fan, 
bade Mouths, and called him Envy or Slander ; and 
bien would have it, that at leaſt he muſt be II- 
Winners, Thus lighted and deſpiſed by all, he was 
fiven out for abuſing People of Merit and Figure; 
2nd I heard it firmly reſolved, that he ſhould be uſed 

wo better wherever they met with him hereafter. 
| had already ſeen the Meaning of moſt part of that 
Warning which he had given, and was conſidering 
bw the latter Words ſhould be fulfilled, when a 
nighty Noiſe was heard without, and the Door was 
backned by a numerous Train of Harpies crowding in 
won us. Folly and Broten - Credit were ſeen in the 
Houſe before they entered, Trouble, Shame, Infamy, 
fern and Poverty brought up the Rear. Vanity, 
ith her Cupid and Graces, diſappeared ; her Subjects 
mn into Holes and Corners; but many of them were 
found and carried off (as I was told by one who ſtood 
dar me) either to Priſons or Cellars, Solitude, or 
tte Company, the mean Arts or the viler Crafts of 
life, But theſe, added he with a diſdainful Air, are 
ach who would fondly live here, when their Merits 
either matched the Luſtre of the Place nor their 
liches its Expences. We have feen ſuch Scenes as 
tieſe before now; the Glory you ſaw will all return 
when the Hurry is over. I thanked him for his In- 
formation, and believing him { incorrigible as that 
i: would ſtay till it was his Turn to be taken, I made 
if to the Door, and overtook ſome few, who, thougti 
they 
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they would not hearken to Plain-dealing," were nc 
terrified to good purpeſe by the Example of ot 
But when they had touched the Threſhold, it was 
{ſtrange Shock to them to ſind that the Nelufion of Em 
was gone, and they plaiply diſcerned the Building t 
hang a little vp in the Air without any real Found 
tion. At firſt we ſaw nothing but a deſperate Les 
remained for us, and I a thouſand times hlamed m 
Anmeaning Cyriafity that had brought ma into 
much Danger. But as they began to fink lower i 
their own Minds, methought the Palace ſunk 
with us, till they were arrived at the due Point 
Efteem which they ought to have for themſelves; the 
the Part of the Building in which they ood touche 
the Earth, and we departing out, it retired from « 
Eyes. Now, whether they who ſtayed in the Pala 
were ſenfible of this Deſcent, I cannat tell; it w 


then my Opinion that they were not. Howgver it 
my Dream broke up at it, and has given me Qecaſ 
all my Life to reflect upon the fatal Conſequences 
following the Suggeſtions of Vanity. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Write to you to defire, that you would agii 
© > touch upon a certain Enormity, Which is chiet 
in Uſe among the politer and better - bred Part « 
Mankind; 1 mean the Ceremonies, Bows, 
© Whiſperings, Smiles, Winks, Nods, with other 

£ miliar Arts of Salutation, which take up in di 
Churches ſo much Time, that might be better en 
* ployed, and which ſeem ſo utterly inconſiſtent wit 


I 1,» 


© the Duty and true Intent of our entering into cho 


Religious Aſſemblies. The Reſemblance which ti 
© bears to our indeed proper Behaviour in Theatre 


may be ſome Inſtance of its Incongroity 4 
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ore mentioned Places. In Roman - Catholic | 8 * 

Churches and , Chapels abroad, I myſelf have ob- 9 7 | 
UE 


ferved, more than once, Perſons of the firſt Qua- 


ty, of the neareſt Relation, and intimateſt Ac- | i #1 

quaintance, paſſing by one another unknowing as 1 
it were, and unknown, and with ſo little Notices 1 
of each other, that it looked like having their Minds 1 
more ſuitably and more ſolemnly engaged; at leaſt 111 
it was an Acknowledgment that they ought to have | 4 4 
deen ſo. I have been told the ſame even of the 1 
Mabometant, with relation to the Propriety of their 1 


| 
Demeanour in the Conventions of their erroneous 1 | 
Worſhip: And 1 cannot but think either of them fl 
ſuncient and laudable Patterns of our Imitation in 
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' a Miracle to me how two poor Hours of Divine Ser- 

i rice can be Time ſufficient for ſo elaborate an Under. © ? 
taking, the Duty of the Place too being jointly, 
and, no doubt, oft pathetically performed along 
with it, Where it is ſaid in Sacred Writ, that the 
"Woman ought to hawe a Covering on ber Head becauſe 111 
' of the Angels, that laſt Word is by ſome thought to 1111 
de metaphorically uſed, and to ſignify young Men. wy | 
Allowing this Interpretation to be right, the Text 


this Particular, ; 

{I cannot help upon this Occafion remarking on 1 | Y 
the excellent Memories of thoſe Devotioniſts, who 1 
pon returning from Church ſhall give a particular 70 F 
Account how two or three hundred People were 34-4 
( dreſſed ; a Thing, by reaſon of its Variety, ſo dif- * To 
' ficult to be digeſted and fixed in the Head, that tis \ 285 


as 2 2 0 * — 
8 


may not appear to be wholly foreign te to our preſent | 'y | 
* Purpoſe, * | bt | 


When you are in a Diſpoſition proper for writing (VHS | 


on ſuch a Subject, I earneſtly recommend this to you, Wy 
and am, 7 "T2 4 
T Yeur wery bumble Servant. 
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. non Ego SS ill;s, Virg. E Ecl, thy. 


But I diſcern their Flatt'ry from their Praiſe, 
Dar 


OR want of Time to ſubſtitute ſomething elfe i 

the Room of them, I am at preſent obliged 
publiſh Compliments above my Deſert in the follow 
Letters. It is no ſmall Satisfaction, to have gh 
Occafion te ingenious Men to employ their Thou 
ypon ſacred Subjects from the Approbation of fy 
Pieces of Poetry as they have ſeen in my Saturdy) 
Papers. I ſhall never publiſh Verſe on that Day by 
what is written by the ſame Hand; yet ſhall I n: 
accompany thoſe Writings with Ne but lea 
them to ſpeak for themſelves. 


For the SPECTATOR, 


Mr, SyxcTATOR, 


* V OU very much promote the Intereſts of 
while you reform the Taſte of a Profane Age 

© and perſuade us to be entertained with Divi 

© Poems, while we are diſtinguiſhed by ſo man 
* thouſand Humours, and ſplit into ſo many differen 
© Sets and Parties; yet Perſons of every Party 
© Set, and Humour are fond of conforming thei 
* Tafte to yours. You can transfuſe your own Reliſt 
© of a Poem into all your Readers, according to thei 
0 © Capacity to receive ; and when you recommend the 
* pious Paſſion that reigns in the Verſe, we ſeem te 

© feel the Devotion, and grow proud and pleas'd in- 
wardly, 
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eardly, that we have Bouls capable of reliſhing 


what the SyYECTATOR approves, 
upon reading the Hymns that you have publiſhed 
n forme late Papers, I had a mind to try Yeſterday 
vhether I could write one. The tr4th Pſalm ap- 
gears to me an admirable Ode, and T began to turn 
t into our Language. ASI was defctibing the Jour- 
ney of Iſrael from Egypt, and added the Divine Pre- 
ſence amongſt them, I perceived a Beauty in this 
Palm which was intirely new to me, and which I 
was going to Joſe ; and that is, that the Poet ut- 
terly conceals the Preſence of God in the Beginning 
o it, and rather lets a Poſſeſſive Pronoun go with- 
qut a Subſtantive, than he will ſo much as men- 
tion any thing of Divinity there. Judah was Bis 
$anfuary, and Iſrael bis Dominion or Kingdom. The 
Reaſon now ſeenis evident, and this Conduct ne- 
cefſary: For if God had appeared. before, there 
could be no Wonder why the Mountains ſhould 
kip and the Sea retire; therefore that this Convul- 
fon of Nature may be brought in with due Sur- 
priſe, his Nante is not mentioned till afterward, and 
then with a a very agreeable Turn of Thought God 
is introduced at once in all his Majefty. This is 
what I have attempted to imitate in a Tranſlation 
without Paraphraſe, and to preſerve what I could of 
' the Spirit of the ſacred Author. g | 
If the following Eſſay be not too incorrigible, 
' beſtow upon it a few Brightnings from your Genius, 
' that I may learn how to write better, or to write no 
more. 
Your daily Admirtr and bumble Servant, Kc. 
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PSALM CxIV. uy 


1. 


I) E E N Iſrael, freed from Pharaoh' 1 In, 


Left the proud Tyrant and his Land, 
De Tribes with chearful Homage 0708 
Their * and Judah was bis Tbrone. 


II. 


Acroſs the i Da their Journey lay, 
be Deep divides to make them Way 
The Streams of Jordan ſaw, and ha 
With backward Current to their Head. 


* III. | 
The Mountains ſbook like frighted Sbeep, 
Like Lambs the little Hillocks leap ; 
Not Sinai on ber Baſe could fland, - 
Conſcious of Sovereign Power at band. 

2 Iv. a . i 
"What Poxo'r cauld. make the Deep divide? 
Make Jordan backward roll bis Tide? 
Ny did ye leap, ye little Hills F | 
Ard whence the Fright that Sinai feels? 
. 

Tet ev ry Mountain, ev' ry Flood 
Retire, and know th approaching God, 


The King of Iſrael : See bim here; 
Tremble thou Earth, adore and fear. 


VI, 


He tbunders, and all Nature nourntq 
The Rock to flanding Pools be turns ; 
Flints ſpring with Fountains at bis Ward, 
And Fires and Seas confeſs their Lerd, 
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M.. S To TAT OR, 


HERE are thoſe who take the Advantage of 
1 your putting an Half- penny Value upon your- 
| {lf above the reſt of our daily, Writers, to defame 
jou in publick Converſation, and ſtrive to make 
jou unpopular upon the Account of this ſaid Half - 
penny. But if I were, you, I would infiſt upon that 
{mall Acknowledgment for the ſuperior Merit of 
yours, as being a Work of Invention. Give me 
{ve therefore to do you Juſtice, and ſay in your 
Behalf, what you cannot yourſelf, which is, That 
your Writings have made Learning a more — 
liry Part of Good- hreeding than it was before 
appeared + That Modeſty is- become faſhion 
and Impudence ſtands in need of ſome Wit; — 
you have put them both in their proper Lights, 
proſaneneſs, Lewdneſs, and Debauchery are not 
now Qualifications, and a Man may be a very fine 
Gentleman, tho? he is neither a Keeper nor an In- 
hcel, 

'I would have you tell the Town the Story of the 
dh, if they deny giving you Two-Pence. Let 
them know, that thoſe ſacred Papers were valued 
it the ſame Rate after two Thirds of them were 
t&ſtroyed, as when there was the whole Set. There 


Price, that you may acquaint your Non- Conformiſt 
Readers, That they ſhall not have it, except they 
tome in within ſuch. a Day, under Three-pence. I 
ont know but you might bring in the Date Obolum 
Belliſario with a good Grace. The Witlings come 
n Cluſters to two or three Coffee-houſes which have 
zit you off, and I hope you will make us, who fine 
* 92. VI. D d * *t9 


re ſo many of us who will give you your own. 
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© to your Wit, merry with their Characters wh 
© out againſt it. TY 
1 am your moſt bumble 

P. S. © I have lately got the ingenidus Authors 

© Blacking for Shoes, Powter for colourinF the Hy 
© Pomatum for the Hands, Coſmetick for the Fat 
© to be your conſtant Cuſtomers ; fs that yr Rü 
© tiſements will as much adorn the' td Mai, 
© your Paper does the inward, e 
— —— —  ____— 
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| Nil ego prætulerim Fucundo ſanus amico. 
ws Hor. Sat, 51, LY, | 

. Nothing ſo grateful as a Pleafant Friend. 
EOPLE are not aware of the very great Fo 
L which Pleafantry in Company has upon all the 
with whom a Man of that Talent cohverſes. 
Faults are generally overlooked by all his Acqua 
ance, and a certain Careleſneſs that conſtantly after 
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all his Actions, carries him on with greater Suceeſ M,. 
than Diligence and Affiduity does others who have fi 5+ ;; 
Share of this Endowment. Dacinthus breaks | T F 
Word upon all Occaſions both trivial and importan ' Paſo 
and when he is fufficiently railed at for that abou. % 
nable Quality, they who talk of him end with, M n no 
all be is 4 very pleaſant Fellow. Dacintbus is an I Cod 
natured Huſband, and yet the very Women end tha, -.. 
Freedom of Diſcourſe upon this SubjeQ, But g. rde 
be is very pleaſant Company, Dacintbus is neither Bi ; ., f 
point of Honour, Civility, Good - breeding, or Goc (lays 1 


nature unexceptionable, and yet all is anſwered, / 


9 
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it 4 very 2252 Fellow. When this Quality is 
aaſpicuous in a Man who has, to accompany it, 
wnly and virtuous Sentiments, there cannot cer- 
Aly be any thing which can give ſo pleaſing Grati- 
ation as. the Gaiety of, ſuch a Perſqn ; but when 
} is alone, and ſerves only to gild a Crowd of ill 
ies, there is no Man ſq much to be avoided, ag 
pur pleaſant Fellow. A very pleaſant Fellow ſhall 
m your good Name to a Jeſt, make your Character 
antemptible, debauch your Wife, or Daughter, and 
xt be received hy the reſt of the World, with Wel- 
we where-ever he appears. It is very ordinary 
dich thoſe of this Character to be attentive only ta 
teir own Satisfactions, and have very. little Bowels 
ir the Concerns or Sorrqws of other Men; nay, they 
x: capable of purchaſing, their own Pleaſures at the 
Þpence of giving Pain to, others, But they who da 
wot conſider this Sort of Man thus carefully, are ir- 
pliſtibly expoſed to their Inſinuations. The Author 
> the following Letter carries the Matter ſo high, ag 
v intimate that the Liberties of England have been at 
de Mercy of a Prince merely as he was of this plea. 
int Character. 85 - | 


: 
, 


V. 


M. Spree TATOR, 


TH ER E is no one Paſſion which all Mankind fa, 
A naturally give into as Pride, nor any other 
' Paſſion which appears in ſuch different Diſguiſes : It, 
'is to be found in all Habits and Complexions. Is 
' not a Queſtion, whether it does more Harm or 
Good in the World? And if there be not ſuch a 
' Thing as what we may call a virtuous and laudable 
Pride ? | 
"It is this Paſſion alone, when miſapplied, that, 
lays us ſo open to Flatterers; and he who can 
D da agree - 
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_ agreeably condeſcend to ſooth our Humour 
Temper, finds always an open Avenue to our 30% 
eſpecially if the Flatterer happen to be our Sup 
rior. 
One might give many Inſtances of this in a la 
bs © Fegif Monarch, under the Title of, The Cai; 
© of King Charles U.. This Prince Was by Naty 
© extremely familiar, of very eaſy Acceſs, and'myc 
- 7 to ſee and be ſeen; and this happy Ter 
4 per, which in the higheſt Degree gratified þ 
© People's Vanity, did him more Service with | 
© Joving Subjects than all his other Virtues, tho 
© muſt be confeſſed he had many. He delighted, th 
© a mighty King, to give and take a Jeſt, as th 
© ſay; and a Prince of this fortunate Diſpoſiti 
© who were inclined to make an ill Uſe of his Powe 
may have any thing of his People, be it never 
© much to their Prejudice, But this good King mad 
generally a very innocent Uſe, as to the Publick, « 
© this inſnaring Temper ; for, tis well known, 
© purſued Pleaſure more than Ambition: He ſeemed t 
« glory in being the firſt Man at Cock-matches, Horſe 
© races, Balls, and Plays; he appeared highly de 
© lighted on thoſe Occaſions, and never failed to warn 
© and gladden the Heart of every Spectator. He mo 
© than once dined with his good Citizens of London 0 
© their Lord-Mayor's Day, and did ſo the Year tha 
© Sir Robert Viner was Mayor. Sir Robert was a ver 
© loyal Man, and, if you will allow the Expreſſion 
© very fond of his Sovereign; but what with the Joy 
© he felt at Heart for the Honour done him by. hi 
© Prince, and thro” the Warmth he was in with con 
© tinual toafting Healths to the Royal Family, hit 
© Lordſhip grew a little fond of his Majeſty, and en 
© tered into a Familiarity not altogether ſo grace 
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4 WF is ſo publick à Plage. The King underſtood very, 
i well how to extricate himfelf on all kinds of Diffi- 
i culties, and with an Hint to the Company to avoid 
Ceremony, ſtole off and made towards his 

lich Rood ready for him in Guild-Hall, Yard : 
(But the Mayor liked his Company ſo well, and waz 
own ſo intimate, that he purſued him haſtily, and 
(catching him, faſt by the Hand, cry'd out with a 
 vehement Oath and Accent, Sir, you fall flay. and 
ale other Bottle. The airy Monarch looked kindly 
u him over his Shoulder, and with a Smile and 
i graceful Air, (for I ſaw him at the Time and do 
{ now) repeated this Line of the old Song; 


| He that's drunk it as great as 4 King. 

t 

10 ' and immediately turned back and complied with 
r his Landlord. 


nad I give you this Story, Mr, SypxzcTATOR, be- 
' cauſe, as I ſaid, I ſaw the Paſſage ; and I, aſſure 
jou it's very, true, and yet no common one; and 
when I tell you the Sequel, you will ſay I have yet 
en better Reaſon fort. This very Mayor afterwards 
'ereted a Statue of his merry Monarch in Stooks- 
* Market, and did the Crown many and great Ser- 
non © vices ; and it was owing. to this Humour of the 
oi King, that his Family had ſo great a Fortune ſhut up 
in the Excbeguer of their pleaſant Sovereign, The 
ver many good-naturad Condeſcenſions of this Prince 
ron | are vulgarly known; and it is excellently ſaid of 
him by a great Hand which writ his Character, That 
" be was wat a Ring a Ruarter of an Hour together in 
on f's 20bole ' Reign, He would receive Vi even 
' from Fools and half Mad-men, and at Times I have 
met with People who have Boxed, fought at Back- 
eu word, and taken Poiſon before King Cbarles II. 
D d 3 * In 
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© In a word, he was ſo pleaſant a Man, that'no 6r 
could be forrowful under his Government. Th 


© made him capable of baffling, with the ' greated WA 
© Eaſe imaginable, all Suggeſtions of , Jealouſy, an Hom: 
© the People could not entertain Notions of ap weighin 
© thing terrible in him, whom they ſaw every wa igt of 
© agreeable. This Scrap of the familiar Part of tha weighin 
© Prince's Hiſtory I thought fit to ſend you, in com onder 
© pliance to the Requeſt you lately made to your Code Eat 
© reſpondents, paſage: 
; Jan, S I R, great K 
T Your moſt bumble Ser: deen W. 
1 i ing. 1 
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ing the 

3 que ſenſu volvuntur vota diuras, togethe 
Pectore ſepito reddit amica quiet. a form 
Fenator defeſſa toro cùm membra reponit, ping | 
Mens tamen ad ſylvas & ſua luſtra redit + he repr 
Fudicibus lites, aurigis ſomnia currus, addreſſ 
Vanaque nocturnis meta cavetur equis, the Ba 

Me guogue Mufarum fludium ſub nocte filenti weighs 
Artibus aſſuetis ſollicitare ſolet, _ Clay 70 

In fleep, when Fancy is let looſe to play, E 
Our Dreams repeat the Wiſhes of the Day. Bets 
The" farther toil bis tired Limbs refiſſe, Wh: 
The dreaming Hunter ſtill the Chace purſues, The 
The Fudge a-bed diſpenſes fill the Laws, In c 
And fleeps again over the unfiniſh'd Cauſe, - 

e 


The dozing Racer bears bis Chariot roll, 
Smacks the wain Whip, ard. ſbuns the fanq d Gul, 


Mz 
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Me too the Muſes, in the Hlent Night, 
With wonted Chimes F gingling Verſe delight, - 


WAS lately entertaining myſelf with comparing 
Himer's Balance, in which Jupiter is repreſented as 
weighing the Fates of Hector and Achilles, with a Paſ- 
hee of Virgil, wherein that Deity is introduced as 
weighing the Fates of Turzus and ZEneas. I then 
conſidered how the ſame way of thinking prevailed in 
the Eaſtern Parts of the World, as in thoſe noble 
Paſſages of Scripture, wherein we are told, that the 
geat King of Babylon, the Day before his Death, had 
deen weighed in the Balance, and been found want- 
ug. In other Places of the Holy Writings, the Al- 
mighty is deſcribed as weighing the Mountains in 
Scales, making the Weight: for the Winds, knowing 
the Balancings of the Clouds, and in others, as weigh- 
ing the Actions of Men, and laying their Calamities 
together in a Balance. Milton, as I have obſerved in 
a former Paper, had an Eye to ſeveral of theſe fore- 
going Inſtances in that beautiful Deſcription' wherein 
be repreſents the Arch- Angel and the Evil Spirit as 
addrefſing themſelves 'for the Combat, but parted by 
the Balance which appeared in the Heavens, and 
weighed the Conſequences of ſuch a Battle. 


Th' Eternal to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 

Hurg forth in Heav'n bis golden Scales, yet "ſeen 
Betwixt Afrea and the Scorpion Sign, | 
Wherein all things created firft he <veighed, 

The pendulous round Earth, with balanc'd Air 

In counterpoiſe, now pongers all Events, 
Battles and Realms; in theſe be put two Weights, 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight, 

The latter quick up flew, and kickt the Beam: 
Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the Fiend, 

il Satan, 
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Satan, I knawp thy Streggth, and thou bnoz'ft min Wi But, | 
Neither our own, but giv*n 3. what folly then that theſ 
To boaſt what Arms can do, fince thine no more ll the 
Than Heav'n permits nor mine, though doubl's no Wl tint 1 
To trample thee as mire : For proof look up, whilſt ! 
Aud read thy Lot in you celeſtial Sign, ſeveral 
' Where thou art weigh d, and ſbewn bow light, ine of 

weak, Elernity 
F thou rei. The Fiend lool d up, and inet Afflictic 
His mounted Scale aloft ; nor more ; but fled many o 
Murm ring, and with him fled the Shades of Night, Wi pondert 
lince, | 
with th 


Theſe ſeveral amuſing Thoughts having take 


poſſaſſion of my Mind fome time before 1 went 1 Upo 
fleep, and mingling themſelves with my ordi Honoui 
Ideas, raiſed in my Imagination a very odd kind- of the | 
Viſion. I was, methought, replaced in my Study eri. 
and ſeated in my Elbow-Chair, where I had indulge into tt 
the foregoing Speculations, with my Lamp | froved 
by me, as uſual, Whilſt I was here . on lance i! 
ſeveral Subjects of Morality, and conſidering n in 
Nature of many Virtues and Vices, as Materials fol rity. 1 
thoſe Diſcourſes with which I &daily entertain M sere 
Publick; I ſaw, methought, a Pair of Golden Scary nothe 
hanging by a Chain of the ſame Metal over the LU ierty, 
that ſtood before me; when on a ſudden, there Wr The 
great Heaps of Weights thrown down on each fd te (ar 
of them, I found upon examining theſe Weights other, 
they ſhewed the Value of every thing that is. inthe Sc 
Eſteem among Men. I made an Eſſay of them, Learn 
putting the Weight of Wiſdom in one Scale, zu ton, 
that of Riches in another, upon whith the * ton 1 © 
ſhew its comparative Lightneſs, immediately flex des, 
and tick d the Bram, | * 

and & 


But 
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put, before 1 proceed, 1 muſt inform my Reader, 
fat theſe Weights did not exert their Natural Gravity, 
gl they were laid in the Golden Balance, ihfomuch 
that I could not gueſs which was light or heavy, 
whilt 1 held them in my Hand. This 1 found by 
Meral Inſtances; for upon my laying a Weight in 
me of the Scales, which was inſeribed by the Word 
Firnity 3 tho“ 1 threw in that of Time, Proſperity, 
ifition, Wealth, Poverty, Intereſt, Succeſs, with 
nany other Weights, which in my Hand ſeemed very 
ponderous, they were not able to ſtir the oppoſite Ba- 
lince, nor could they have prevailed, though affiſted 
pith the Weight of the Sun, the Stars, and the Earth, 

Upon emptying the Scales, 1 laid ſeveral Titles and 
Honours, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many Weights 
the like Nature, in one of them, and ſceing a little 
flittering Weight lie by the, I threw it accidentally 
mto the other Scale, when, to my great Surpriſe, it 
froved ſo exact a Counterpoilſe, that it kept the Ba- 
ince in an Equilibrium. This little glittering Weight 
vn inſcribed upon the Edges of it with the Word Fa- 
ry. J found there Were ſeveral other Weights which 
vere equally Heavy, and exact Counterpoiſes to one 
mother ; a few of them T tried, as Avarice and Po- 
ferty, Riches and Content, with ſome others. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral Weights that were of 
he ame Figure, and ſeemed to correſpond with each 
ther, but were intirely different when thrown into 
the Scales; as Religion and Hypocriſy, Pedantry and 
Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Superſtition and Devo- 
ton, Gravity and Wiſdom, with many others. 

I obſerved one particular Weight lettered on both 
Ades, and upon applying myſelf to the Reading of it, 
1 found on one ſide written, In the Diale# of Men, 
ad underneatł it, CALAMITIES : on the other 
fide 
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fide was written, Is the Language ef tbe Gods, ani 
underneath BLESSINGS. I found wi 


Value of this Weight to be much greater than 1 i 
gined, for it overpowered Health, Wealth, Good-for 
tune, and many, other Weights, which, were mud 
more ponderous in my Hand than the other. 
There is a Saying among the Scorch, that an Ow 
of Mother-wit is worth a Pound of Clergy ; 1 
ſenſible of the Truth of this Saying, - when 1 f 
Difference between the Weight of Natural Parts, au 
that of Learning. The Obſervation which I made ur 
on theſe, two, Weights opened to me a, new Field « 
Diſcoveries; for natwithſtanding the. Weight of N 
tural Parts was much heavier than that of Learning 
I obſerved that it weighed an hundred times heay 
than it did before, when I put Learning into the fam 
Scale with it. I made ſame Obſervation: upe 
Faith and Morality ; for notwithſtanding the 
out-weighed the former ſeparately, it received a the 
fand times more additional Weight from its Conjune 
tion with the former, than what it had by itfelf, Thy 
odd. Phenomenon ſhewed itſelf in other Particulars, 
in Wit and Judgment, Philoſophy and Religion, || 
tice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, Depth of Sen 
and Perſpicuity of Stile, with innumerable other Par 
ticulars too long to be mentioned in this Paper, 

As a Dream ſeldom fails of daſhing Seriouſneſs wil 
Impertinence, Mirth with Gravity, methought I mad 
ſeveral other Experiments of a more ludicrous N 
ture, by one of which I found that an Engliſ Oc 
tavo was very often heavier than a French Folio 
and by another, that an old Greet or Latin Authot 
weighed down a whole Library of Moderns. Sctin 
one of my SpeFators lying by me, I laid it into on 
of the Scales, and flung a two-penny Piece * 

| n 
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ther, The Reader will not inquire into the Event, 
he remembers the firſt Trial which I have recorded 
u this Paper. I afterwards threw. both the Sexes 
into the Balance; but as it is not for my Intereſt 
v diſoblige either of them, I ſhall defire to be ex- 
ed from telling the Refult of this Experiment. 
Hiving an Opportunity of this Nature in my Hands, 
[could not forbear throwing into one Scale the Prin- 
ples of a Tory, and into the other thoſe of a Whig ; 
hut as I have all along declared this to be a Neutral 
Paper, I ſhall likewiſe defire to be filent under this 
Head alſo, tho* upon examining one of the Weights, 
u the Word TEX EL Engraven on it in Capital 
letters. 

1 made many other Experiments, and I 
have not room for them all in this Day's 8 ion, 
| nay perhaps reſerve them for another. I ſhall only 
add, that upon my awaking I was ſorry to find my 
Golden Scales vaniſhed, but reſolved for the future 
to learn this Lefſon from them, not to deſpiſe or 
nue any Things for their Appearances, but to re- 
plate my Eſteem and Paſſions towards them . 
be to their real and inttinſck Value. 
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E Golden f 7 oe as foe too nice to dull 
Among the; Ruins)of a filthy Cell, 
So is ber Modeſty, withal as great, 
Jo balk. the Envy of a rer Seat. 
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AM r wonderfully pleaſed 9 I meet with an 

paſfage in an old Greek or Latin Author, that 
not blown upon, and which 1 have never met witl 
in a Quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful Su 
in Theognis ; Vite is covered by Wealth, and Virtue | 
Poverty; or to give it in the Verbal Tranſlation 
Among Men there are ſome who haut their Vices ronceals 
by Wealth, and others who bave their Virtues conceal 
by Poverty. Every Man's Obfervation will ſupply hin 
with Inſtances of Rich Men, who have ſeveral Faul 
and Defects that are overlooked, if not intirely hid 
den, by means of their Riches; and, I think, w 
cannot find a more natural 'Deſcription of a pod 
Man, whoſe Merits are loſt in his Poverty, than tha 
in the Words of the wiſe Man. There was à litth 
City, and fero Men within it; and there came a gres 
King againſt it, and befieged it, and built great Bul 
warks againſt it: Now there wvas found in it a pe 
Fiſe Man, and be, by bis Wiſdom, delivered the City 
yet no Man remembred that ſame poor Man. Then ſa! 
, Wiſdom is better than Strength ; nevertheleſs, " th 
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wer Man's Wiſdom ts deſpiſed, and his Words are not 
heard, 

The middle Condition ſeems to be the moſt 6 

untageouſly fituated for the gaining of Wiſdom, 
Poverty turns our Thoughts too much upon the ſup- 
lying of our Wants, and Riches upon enjoying our 
perftuities; ; and as C:xcley has ſaid in another Caſe, 
, 8}: i: hard for a Man to keep a fleady Eye upon Trath, 
who is always in 4 Battle or a Triumph, 

If we regard Poverty and Wealth, as they are apt 
to produce Virtues or Vices in the Mind of May, 
me may obſerve that there is a Set of each of theſe 
mowing out of Poverty, quite different from that 
which riſes out of Wealth, Humility and Patience, 
Induſtry and Temperance, are very often the goad 
ualities of a poor Man. Humanity and Good-na- 
ture, Magnanimity, and a Senſe of Honour, are as 
alten the Qualifications of the Rich. On the contrary, 
Poverty is apt to betray a Man into Envy, Riches 
nto Arrogance ; Poverty is too often attended with 
Fad, vicious Compliance, Repining, Murmur and 
Diſcontent. Riches expoſe a Man to Pride and Luxu- 
y, a fooliſh Elation of Heart, and too great a Fond- 
jeſs for the preſent World. In ſhort, the middle 


mprove himfelf in Virtue; as I have before ſhewn, 
tis the moſt advantageous for the gaining of Know- 


unded his Prayer, which for the Wiſdom of it is 
corded in Holy Writ. Two things have IT required 
f thee, deny me them not before I die, Remove far from 
eVarity and Lies; give me neitber Poverty, nor Ricbes; 
ud me ith Food convenient for me: Leſt I be full and 
ny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? or le I be Poor 
d fieal, and take the Name of my Ged in vain. 

Vol. VI. * ; 


dition is moſt eligible to the Man who would 


Age. It was upon this Confideration that Au. 
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I ſhall fill the remaining Part of my Paper with 
very pretty Allegory, which is wrought into a Pt 
by Ariftophanes the Greek Comedian. It ſeems orig 
nally defigned as a Satire upon the Rich, though, 
| fome Parts of it, *tis like the foregoing Diſcourſe 

kind of Compariſon between Wealth and Poverty, 

Cbremylus, who was an old and a good Man 
withal exceeding poor, being defirous to leave fon o_ 
| Riches to his Son, conſults the Oracle of Apollo up ho 

the Subject. The Oracle bids him follow the f 
Man he ſhould ſee upon his going out of the Temp 2 
The Perſon he chanced to ſee was to Appearance 3 
old ſordid blind Man; but upon his following hi ap 
from Place to Place, he at laſt found by his 0 # a 
Conſeſſion, that he was Platus the God of Riche . 
and that he was juſt come out of the Houſe of a Mi = 
Plutus further told him, that when he was a Boy 
uſed to declare, that as ſoon as he came to Age = 
would diſtribute Wealth to none but virtuous and} 2 
Men; upon which Jupiter conſidering the pernic 4d 
Confeqtences of fuch a Reſolution, took bil... 
away from him, and left him to ſtrole about * 
World in the blind Condition wherein Chremylu: t 2 
held him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed f 
him to go to his Houſe, where he met an old Wom __ 
in a tatter'd Raiment, who had been his Gueſt EI 
many Years, and whoſe Name was Poverty. The « 7 
Woman refuſing to turn out fo eafily as he wo a 4 
have her, he threatned to baniſh her not only ine Th 
his own Houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe made 3 . a 4 
more Words upon the Matter. Poverty on this Occ * 
fion pleads her Cauſe very notably, and reprelents - N 
her old Landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of thi. e 
Country, all their Trades, Arts and Sciences would "ow 
Ariven out with her; and that if every one Was Nt 4 


ifts fre 
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ey would never be ſupplied with thoſe Pomps, Or- 
uments and Conveniencies of Life which made Riches 
-frable, She likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral 
dvantages Which ſhe beſtowed upon her Votaries, in 
gad to their Shape, their Health, and their Activity, 
y preſerving them from Couts, Dropfies, Unwieldi- 
xs, and Intemperance. But whatever ſhe had to ſay 
ir herſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop off. Cbre- 
ls immediately conſider'd how he might reſtore 
tus to his Sight; and in order to it conveyed him 
the Temple of Aſculapivs, who was famous for 
ares and Miracles of this Nature. By this means the 
ſity recover d his Eyes, and begun to make a right 
iſe of them, by enriching every one that was diſtin- 
wiſhed by Piety towards the Gods, and Juſtice to- 
nds Men; and at the ſame time by taking away his 
ts from the Impious and Undeſerving. This pro- 
uces ſeveral merry Incidents, till in the laſt AR 
tuty deſcends with great Complaints from the 
ods, that fince the Good Men were grown Rich 
ey had received no Sacrifices, which is confirmed by 
Prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a Remonſtrance, 
at fince this late Innovation he was reduced to a 
hrring Condition, and could not live upon his Office. 
treny/us, who in the beginning of the Play was Re- 
fious in his Poverty, concludes it with a Propofal 
nich was reliſhed by all the Good Men who were 
WW grown rich as well as himſelf, that they ſhould 
ny P/4t:s in a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple, and 
tal him in the Place of Jupiter. This Allegory in- 
ned the Arbenians in two Points, firft, as it vindi- 
ted the Conduct of Providence in its ordinary Diſtri- 
tions of Wealth; and in the next Place, as it ſhewed 
e great Tendency of Riches to corrupt the Morals 
k thoſe who poileſſed them. C 
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Qu ratione gucas traducere leniter æuu]m: 

Ne te ſemper i nops agitet wexetque cupido; 

Ne favor & rerum mediocriter utilium Spes,  . 
Hor. Ep. 18. 1, 1. v. 9 


How thou may'ft live, bow ſpend thine Ape in Pray 
Leſs Avarice, fill puor, diſterb thine Eaſe : 
Or Fears fhou'd ſhake, or Cares thy Mind abuſe, 
Or ardent Hope for things of little Uſe, 


Carrer 


AVING endeavoured in my laſt Saturday's Pr 

per to ſhew the great Excellency of Faith, I ſhal 
here conſider what are the proper Means of ſtrength 
ning and confirming it in the Mind of Man. Tho 
who delight in reading Books of Controverſy, whic 
are written on both fides of the Queſtion in Points « 
Faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed and ſettle 
Habit of it. They are one Day intirely convinced « 
its important Truths, and the next meet with ſome 
thing that ſhakes and difturbs them. The Dou 
which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf in ne 
Difficulties, and that generally for this Reaſon, becavi 
the Mind which is perpetually toſt in Controverfie 
and Diſputes, is apt to forget the Reaſons which ha 
once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with any for 
mer Perplexity, when it appears in a new Shape, « 
is ſtarted by a different Hand. As nothing is mo 
laudable than an Inquiry after Truth, 5 nothing 
more irrational than to paſs away our whole Live 


without determining ourſelves one way or other 


thoſe Points which are of the laſt Importance + 
Ther 
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There are indeed many things from which we may 
cithhold our Aſſent; but in Caſes by which we are 
t regulate our Lives, it is the greateſt Abſurdity to bo 
wvering and unſettled, without clofing with that Side 
which appears the moſt ſafe and the moſt probable, 
The firſt Rule therefore which I ſhall lay down is 
this, that when by Reading or Diſcourſe we findiour- 


46] 


cee, and of the Reaſonableneſs of our Belief in it, we 
ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſ- 
ton. We may perhaps forget the Arguments which 
occaſioned our Conviction, but we ought to remember 


the Strength they had with us, and therefore till to 


eg retain the Conviction which they once produced. 
plus is no more than what we do in every common 
0.088 4rt or Science, nor is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, 
neth confidering the Weakneſs and Limitation of our Intel- 
rho lectual Faculties. It was thus, that Latimer one of 
„dice glorious Army of Martyrs, who introduced the 
ts MY Reformation in Eng/ard, behaved himſelf in that great 


Conference which was managed between the moſh 
learned among the Proteſtants and pꝗpiſts in the 
Reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old Man 
knowing how his Abilities were impaired by Age, 
and that it was impoſſible for him to recolle all thoſe 
Reaſons which had directed him in the Choice of his 
Religion, left his Companions who were in the full 
Poſefion of their Parts and Learning, to baffte and 


As for himſelf he only repeated to his Adverſaries the 
Articles in which he firmly believed; and in the 
Profeffion of which he was determined to die, It 
b in this manner that the Mathematician proceeds 
upon Propoſitions Which he has once demonſtrated ; 
and though the es may have ſlipt out 


Le 3 


elves thoroughly convinced of the Truth of any Ar- 


confound their Antagoniſts by the Force of Reaſon. - 
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of his Memory, he builds upon the Truth, becau 
be knows it was demonſtrated, This Rule is ab 
Jutely neceſſary for weaker Minds, and in ſome mes 
fure for Men of the greateſt Abilities; but to t 
laſt I would propoſe in the ſecond place, that t 
mould lay up in their Memories, and always keep b 
them in a readineſs, thoſe Arguments which appes 
to them of the greateſt Strength, and which cannd 
be got over by all the Doubts and Cavils of Infidelity 
But, in the third place, there is nothing whic 
ſtrengthens Faith more than Morality. Faith ant 
Morality naturally produce each other. A Man 
quickly convinced of the Truth of Religion, whi 
finds it is not againſt his Intereſt that it ſhould þ 
true. The Pleaſure he receives at Preſent, and thi 
Happineſs which he promiſes himſelf from it Hereaf 
ter, will both diſpoſe him very powerfully to gi 
Credit to it, according to the ordinary Obſervatiot 
that wwe are eaſy to believe what we wiſh. It is ve 
certain, that a Man of ſound Reaſon cannot forbes 
cloſing with Religion upon an impartial Examinatior 
of it 5 but & the ſame time it is certain, that Faith 
kept alive in us, and gathers Strength from Practice 
more than from Speculation. | 
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There is ſtill another Method which is more per ercry 
ſuaſive than any of the former, and that is an habitual preme 
Adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in conſtan i Lxiſte 
Acts of Mental Worſhip, as in outward Forms. They Eirth, 
devout Man does not only believe but feels there is 4Wc:nno! 
Deity. He has actual Senſations of him; his Experi- nd F 
ence concurs with his Reaſon ; he ſees him more ang ſhould 
more in all his Intercourſes with him, and even in thigh with ' 
Life almoſt loſes his Faith in Conviction. wards 

The laſt Method which I ſhall mention for too (vera 
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giving Life o a Man's Faith, is ſtequent Retirement 
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om the World, accompanied with religious Medita- 
fon, When a Man thinks of any thing in the Dark- 
gels of the Night, whatever deep Impreffions it may 
make in his Mind, they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as 
the Day breaks about him. The Light and Noiſe of 
the Day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his Senſes, 
ind calling off his Attention, wear out of his Mind 
the Thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it, with fo 
much Strength, during the Silence and Darkneſs of 
the Night. A Man finds the ſame Difference as to 
himſelf in a Crowd and in a Solitude: the Mind is 
ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that Variety of Objects 
which preſs upon her in a great City. She cannot 
wply herſelf to the Confideration of thofe Things. 
which are of the utmoſt Concern to her. The Cares or. 
Pleaſures of the World ftrike in with every Thought, 
ind a Multitude of vicious Examples give a kind of 
Juſtification to our Folly. In our Retirements every 
thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In Courts and Cities 
we are entertained with the Works of Men; in the 
Country with thoſe of God. One is the Province of- 
Art, the other of Nature. Faith and Devotion natu- 
ally grow in the Mind of every reaſonable Man, wha. 
ſtes the Impreſſions of® Divine Power and Wiſdom in, 
trery Object, on which he caſts his Eye. The Su- 
preme Being has made the beſt Arguments for his own, 
Exiſtence, in the Formation of the Heavens and the 
larth, and theſe are Arguments which a Man of Senſe 
annot forbear attending to, who is out of the Noiſe 
and Hurry of human Affairs. Ariftotle ſays, that 
hould a Man live under Ground, and there converſe 
with Works of Art and Mechaniſm, and ſhould after- 
wards be brought up into the open Day, and ſee the. 
veral Glories of the Heaven and Earth, he would 
mMmeciately pronounce them the Works of ſuch a 


Being. 
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Being as we define God to be. The Pſatmiſt hay very 
beautiful Strokes of Poetry to this Purpoſe, in that 
exalted Strain: The Heavens declare the Glory of Cad: 
And the Firmament ſheweth bis handy-work, One Day 
eclleth another : And one Night certifieth another, Ther, 
is neither Speech nor Language: But their Voices are 
beard among them, Their Sound is gone out into all 
Landi; And their Werds into the Ends of the Wall 
As ſuch a bold and ſublime manner of Thinking fur. 
niſhes very noble Matter for an Ode, the Reader may 
ſee it wrought into the following ons. 


* 4 


I. An 
The Spacious Firmament en high, 
With all the blue Ethereal Shy, N 
And ſpangled Heavens, a ſbining Frame, 

Their great Original preclaim: on w 
T' unwearied Sun, from Day to Day, an H 
Does bis Creator's Pow'r diſplay, ther 
And publiſhes to every Land man 
The Work of an Aimighty Hand, the $ 

II. accor 


* 
ati W 


Soon as th Ev ning Shades prevail, 


The Moon takes up the gpondrous Tale, peara 
Ard nightly to the liſin:ing Earth as fn 
Repeats the Story of ber Birth : to be 
Whilſt all the Stari that round ber burn, dan 
And all the Planets in their turn, ſte 
Confirm the Tidings as they rell, | certa 
And ſpread the Truth from Pole ts Pole, - 

25 their 
What though, in ſol:mn Silenee, all years 


Move round te dark terreſirial Ball? 
What tho" ner rea! Voice nor Sound 


Amid ther radians Orb be ſound? 
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In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, | 


| that Ard utter forth a glorious Voice, 
Cad: For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, | 
e Day « The Hand that made us is Divine. C 1 
There UE 4 
Ss arel _-— — - 1 
p 7 N 466 Monday, Augu/t 25. : 
orl, 2 * 4 = 
in. — Pera inceſſu patuit Dea. i ; 
| may Virg. En. I, V. 409. 1 N 
Ard by ber graceful Walk the Queen of Love is known, | 4 I 
DRYDEN. $98 


HEN ZEneas, the Hero of Virgil, is loſt in 
the Wood, and a perfect Stranger in the Place 

on which he is landed, he is accoſted by a Lady in 4 
in Habit for the Chace. She inquires of him, Whe- | 
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ther he has ſeen paſs by that Way any young Wo- I b 

man dreſſed as ſhe was? Whether ſhe were following 1 ih 
the Sport in the Wood, or any other way employed, 1 1 
according to the Cuſtom of Huntreſſes? The Hero 4321 


. 
* 


r 


irſwers with the Reſpect due to the beautiful Ap- 
pearance ſhe made; tells her, He ſa no ſuch Perſon 
3 ſhe inquir'd for; but intimates that he knows her 
to be of the Deities, and defires ſhe would condu a 
Siranger. Her Form from her firſt Appearance mani- 
feſted (he was more than mortal; but tho” ſhe was 
certainly a Goddeſs, the Poet does not make her 
known to be the Goddeſs of Beauty till ſhe moved: 
All the Charms of an agreeable Perſon are then in 
their higheſt Exertion, every Limb and Feature ap- 
pears with its reſpeQive Grace. It is from this Ob- 
ſervation, that I cannot help being ſo paſſionate an 
Admirer as I am of good Dancing. As all Art is an 
Imitation of Nature, this is an Imitation of Nature 
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bn its hi Ne af 

n its higheſt Excellence, and at a Time when ſhe i; 

moſt agreeable. The Buſineſs of Dancing is to diſpla Whe 

Beauty, and for that Reaſon all Diftortions and Mi dere 

mickries, as ſuch, are what raiſe Averfion inſtead Mit is n 

Pleaſure : But Things that are in themſelves excellent WM follow 

are ever attended with Impoſture and falſe Imitation WM tis S. 

Thus, as in Poetry there are laborious Fools who 

write Anagrams and Acroſticks, there are Pretenders ; Mr. 
þ 


in Dancing, who think merely to do what others 
cannot, is to excel. Such Creatures ſhould be t- 1 
warded like him who had acquired a Knack of throw. no \ 
ing a Grain of Corn through the Eye of a Neel, "Wo 
with a Buſhel to keep his Hand in Uſe. The Dancers 
on our Stages are very faulty in this Kind; and what 
they mean by writhing themſelves into ſuch Poſtures, 
as it would be a Pain for any of the SpeQatdrs to 
ſtand in, and yet hope to pleaſe thoſe SpeRators, is er) 
unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a Genius, if he were my 
encouraged, would prompt him to better things, In 
all the Dances he invents, you fee he keeps cloſe to ' tle\ 
the Characters he repreſents, He does not hope to Þo) 
pleaſe by making his Performers move in a manner Wl Ch. 
in which no one elſe ever did, but by Motions proper i Sch 
to the Characters he repreſents. He gives to Clowns 0. 
and Lubbards clumſy Graces, that is, he makes them WI Pl 
practiſe what they would think Graces : And I have Ml net 
ſeen Dances of his, which might. give Hints that 
would be uſeful to a Comick Writer. Theſe Per- +": 
formances have pleas'd the Taſte of ſuch as have not I late 
Reflexion enough to know their Excellence, becauſe 
they are in Nature; and the diſtorted Motions of WI W 
others have offended thoſe, who could not form Res- 
ſons to themſelves ſor their Diſpleaſure, from their I ftr. 


being a Contradiction to Nature, b 
When Wi t 
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When one conſiders the inexpreſſible Advantage 
there is in arriving at ſome Excellence in this Art, 
t is monſtrous to behold it ſo much neglected. The 
flowing Letter has in it ſomething very natural on 
this Subject. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


[ Am a Widower with but one Daughter; ſhe was 
' * by Nature much inclined to be a Romp, and I had 
no way of educating her, but commanding a young 
Woman, whom I entertained to take care of her, 
cer to be very watchful in her Care and Attendance 
har about her. I am a Man of Buſineſs, and obliged 
ures, to be much abroad. The Neighbours have told me, 
s to that in my Abfence our Maid has let in the ſpruce 
„ is $crvants in the Neighbourhood to Junketings, while 
vere my Girl play'd and romped even in the Street. To 

jn tell you the plain Truth, I catched her once, at 
e to eleven Years old, at Chuck-Farthing among the 
e to Boys. This put me upon new Thoughts about my 
ner Wl © Child, and I determined to place her at a Boarding- 
wer Wl © School, and at the fame time gave a very diſcreet 
wns young Gentlewoman her Maintenance at the ſame 
em WH Place and Rate, to be her Companion. I took little 


ave notice of my Girl from time to time, but ſaw her 


hat WI now and then in good Health, out of Harm's way, 
er WH 4nd was ſatisfied. But by much Importunity, I was 
not WI lately prevail'd with to go to one of their Balls. I 
uſe cannot expreſs to you the Anxiety my filly Heart 
of was in, when I ſaw my Romp, now fifteen, taken 
ect: I never felt the Pangs of a Father upon me ſo 
ir WW ſtrong'y in my whole Life before; and I could not 
' kave ſuffered more, had my whole Fortune been at 

hen WW Stake. My Girl came on with the moſt becoming 
Medeſty J had ever ſeen, and caſting a reſpectſul 
Eye, 
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Eye, as if ſhe feared me more than all the Audiencs 


I gave a Nod, which 1 think gave her all the Spin. ba 
ſhe aſſumed upon it, but ſhe roſe properly to th « thi 
Dignity of Aſpect. My Romp, now the mil: yo 
graceful Perſon of her Sex, affumed a Majeſty whicil « 31; 


commanded the higheſt Reſpect; and when Ml : 1; 
turned to me, and ſaw my Face in Rapture, ſhe (ei « wi 
into the prettieſt Smile, and I ſaw in all her Motio 

that ſhe exulted in her Father's Satisfaction. You 

Mr. SyxxzCTATOR, Will, better than I can te 
you, imagine to yourſelf all the different Beautie 
and Changes of Aſpe& in an accompliſhed youn 


Woman, ſetting forth all her Beauties with a Defig 1 
to pleaſe no one ſo much as her Father. My Cir! by 1 
Lover can never know half the Satisfaction that dera 
did in her that Day. I could not poſſibly iet 
imagined, that ſo great Improvement could h an 
been wrought by an Art that I always held in itſeſi ico 
ridiculous and contemptible, There is, I am con jnr| 
vinced, no Method like this, to give young Womeſ ng! 
a Senſe of their own Value and Dignity ; and I bree 
ſure there can be none ſo expeditious to communi W 
cate that Value to others. As for the flippant inſi reve; 


pidly Gay and wantonly Forward, whom you bebe Thot 
among Dancers, that Carriage is more to be attrih ward 
buted to the perverſe Genius of the Performers Lady 
than imputed to the Art itſelf. For my part, m 
Child has danced herſelf into my Eſteem, and I hav 


as great an Honour for her as ever 1 had for hell Diver 
Mother, from whom ſhe derived thoſe latent goo Chan 
Qualities which appeared in her Countenance whe furpr 
ſhe was dancing; for my Girl, tho' I ſay it myſel Ch 
ſhewed in one Quarter of an Hour the innate Prin prett! 


ciples of a modeſt Virgin, a tender Wife, a generoullil zeree 

Friend, a Kind Mother, and an indulgent art that i 
4 4 

V. 


iſtreſe 


« I 
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' ftrain hard but I will purchaſe for her an Huſ- 
band ſuitable to her Merit, I am your Convert in 


the Admiration of what 1 thought you jeſted when 
you recommended; and if you pleaſe to be at my 
i Houſe on Thurſday next, I make a Ball for my 
( Daughter, and you ſhall ſee her dance, or, if you 
will do her that Honour, dance with her. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your .moſ# humble Servant, 
PHILIPATER, 


have ſome time ago ſpoken of a Treatiſe written 
by Mr. Vraver on this Subject, which is now, I un- 
trftand, ready to be publiſhed. This Work ſets this 
Matter in a very plain and advantageous Light ; and 
am convinced from it, that if the Art was under 
proper Regulations, it would be a mechanick way of 
implanting inſenfibly in Minds, not capable of receiv- 
ng it ſo well by any other Rules, a Senſe of Good- 
breeding and Virtue. 

Were any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let him be 
never ſo ſenſual a Brute, I defy him to entertain any 
Thoughts but of the higheſt Reſpect and Eſteem to- 
wards her, I was ſhewed laſt Week a PiQture in a 
Lady's Cloſet, for which ſhe had an hundred diffe- 
rent Dreſſes, that ſhg could clap on round the Face, 
on purpoſe to demonſtrate the Force of Habits in the 
Diverſity of the ſame Countenance, Motion, and 
Change of Poſture and Aſpect, has an Effect no leſs 
ſurpriſing on the Perſon of Mariamne when ſhe dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as ſhe is 
pretty, This Idiot has a very good Ear, and a moſt 
wreeable Shape; but the Folly of the Thing is ſuch, 
that it Smiles ſo impertinently, and affects to pleaſe 

You, VI. F £ to 
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ſo fillily, that while ſhe Dances you ſee the $i 
from Head to Foot. For you muſt know (as trivial 
as this Art is thought to be) no one ever was a geod N 
Dancer, that had not a good Underſtanding, If this 
be a Truth, I ſhall leave the Reader to judge from 
that Maxim, what Eſteem they ought to have for 
ſuch Impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, 
turn round, and jump over their Heads, and in a 
word, play a thouſand Pranks which many Animals 
can do better than a Man, inſtead of performing to 
Perfection what the human Figure only is capable of } 
performing. 7 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who ſet, up for 4 
a mighty Lover, at leaſt, of Virtue, ſhould take ſo 7 
much pains to recommend what the ſoberer Part of B 
Mankind look upon to be a Trifle ; but under Favour 
of the ſoberer Part of Mankind, I think they have not 
enough confidered this Matter, and for that Reaſon 
only diſeſteem it. I mult alſo, in my own Juſtifica- 
tion, ſay that I attempt to bring into the Service of 


beg ©. PZ 1 


Honour and Virtue every thing in Nature that can pre- Man 
tend to give elegant Delight. It may poſſibly be bein 
proved, that Vice is in itſelf deſtructive of Pleaſure, 8in 
and Virtue in itſelf conducive to it. If the Delight beg 
of a free Fortune were under proper Regulations thigh 4%or 
Truth would not want much Argument to ſupport it  Obſer 
but it would be obvious to every Man, that there is a den 
ſtrict Affinity between all Things that are truly laud-l tar 
able and beautiful, from the higheſt Sentiment of th Feat. 
Soul, to the moſt indifferent Geſture of the Body. * 
: 1 
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od Wl Ne 467 Tueſday, Auguſt 26. 14 
rom — Quodcungque mea poterunt audere Camænæ, | i 1 
for Seu tibi par poterunt ; ſeu, quod ſpes abnuit, ultra z Al "6 L 
nl, Stve minus; certeque canent minus: omne movemus i q . 
"y Hoc tibi; ne tanto careat mibi nomine Charta. 5 3 F 
ay Tibull. ad Meſſalam, Eleg. 1. I. 1. v. 24. 5 3 

OY 

e of Whate er my Muſe adventurous dares indite, + f 
Whether the Niceneſs of thy piercing Sight c 1 iN , 

Atplaud my Lays, or cenſure what I write \SY | 


To thee I fing, and bope to borrow Fame 
By adding to my Page Meſlala's Name, 


HE Love of Praiſe is a Paſſion deeply fixed in the 

Mind of every extraordinary Perſon, and thoſe 
who are moſt affected with it, ſeem moſt to partake 
of that Particle of the Divinity which diſtinguiſhes 
Mankind from the inferior Creation. The Supreme 
Being itſelf is moſt pleaſed with Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving ; the other Part of our Duty is but an Acknow- 
kdgement of our Faults, whilſt this is the immediate 
Adoration of his Perfections. Twas an excellent 
Obſervation, That we then only deſpiſe Commenda- 
tion when we ceaſe to deſerve it: and we have ſtill 
extant two Orations of Tully and Pliny, ſpoken to the 
rreateſt and beſt Princes of all the Roman Emperors, 
who, no doubt, heard with the greateſt Satisfaction, 
what even the moſt difintereſted Perſons, and at ſo 
large a Diſtance of Time, cannot read without Admi- 
ration, Ceſar thought his Life confiſted in the Breath 
ef Praiſe, when he profeſſed he had lived long enough 
for himſelf when he had for his Glory. Others have 
lacrificed themſelves for a Name which was not to 
Fiz begin 
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begin till they were dead, giving away themſelves to 
purchaſe a Sound which was not to commence till 
they were out of hearing : But by Merit and ſuperior 
Excellencies not only ts gain, but, whillt living; to 
enjoy a great and univerſal Reputation, is the laſt 
Degree of Happineſs which we can hope for here, 
Bad Characters are diſperſed abroad with Profufion, l 
hope for Example Sake, and (as Puniſhments are 
deſigned by the Civil Power) more ſor the deterring 
the Innocent, than the chaſtiſing the Guilty, The 
Good are leſs frequent, whether it be that there 
are indeed fewer Originals of this Kind to copy after, 
or that, thro' the Malignity of our Nature, we rather 
delight in the Ridicule than the Virtues. we find in 
others. However it is but juſt, as well as pleafing, 
even for Variety, ſometinies to give the World a Re- 
preſentation of the bright Side of human Nature, as 
well as the dark and gloomy : The Deſire of Imita- 
tion may, perhaps, be a greater Incentive to the Prac- 
tice of what is good, than the Averſion we may con- 
ceive at what is blameable; the one immediately ei 
res you what you ſhould do, whilſt the other on 
ſhews you what you ſhould avoid: And I'can 
not at preſent do this with more Satisfaction, that 
by endeavouring to do ſome Juſtice to the Chaiadter 
of Manilius. 
It would far exceed my preſent Deſign, to give 
particular Deſcription of Manilius thro* all the Pai 
of his excellent Life : I ſhall now only diaw him 
his Retirement, and paſs over in Silence the various 
Arts, the courtly Manners, and the undeſigning He 
neſty by which he attained the Honours he has en 
joyed, and which now give a Dignity and Veneratior 
to the Eaſe he does enjoy. Tis here that he look! 
back with Pleaſure on the Waves and Billows thro 
whicl 
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which he has ſteered to fo fair an Haven; he is now 
intent upon the Practice of every Virtue, which a 
great Knowledge and Uſe of Mankind has diſcovered 
to be the moſt uſeful to them. Thus in his private 
domeſtick Employ ments he is no leſs glorious/ than in 
his publick ; for tis in reality a more difficult Taſk 
to be conſpicuous in a ſedentary inactive Life, than in 
one that is ſpent in Hurry and Buſineſs; Perſons en- 
paged in the latter, like Bodies violently agitated, 
from the ſwiftneſs of their Motion have a Brightneſs 
added to them, which often vaniſhes when they are 


at Reſt ; but if it then ſtill remain, it muſt be the 


Seeds of intrinfick Worth that thus ſhine out without 
any foreign Aid or Aſſiſtance. 

His Liberality in another might almoſt bear the 
Name of Profufion ; he ſeems to think it laudable 
even in the Exceſs, "like that River which moſt en- 
riches when it overflows: But Manilius has too per- 
ſect a Taſte of the Pleaſure of doing good, ever to 
let it be out of his Power ; and for that Reaſon he 
will have a juſt Oeconomy, and a ſplendid Frugality 
at home, the Fountain from whence thoſe Streams 
ſhould flow which he diſperſes abroad. He looks 
with Diſdain on thoſe who propoſe their Death as the 
Time when they are to begin their Munificence ; he 
will both fee and enjoy (which he then does in the 
higheſt Degree) what he beſtows himſelf ; he will be 
the living Executor of his own Bounty, whilſt they 
who have the Happineſs to be within his Care and 
Patronage, at once pray for the Continuation of his 
Life, and their own good Fortune. No one is out of 
the Reach of his Obligations; he knows how, by pro- 
per and becoming Methods, to raiſe himſelf to a Le- 
ve] with thoſe of the higheſt Rank ;. and his Good- 
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thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be in the very loweſt. lt | 
One may ſay of him as Pindar bids the Muſe ſay of WDre's 
Theron ; } | Mind 
Swear, that Theron ſure has ſworn, * 
No one near bim ſhould be Poor. * 
Swear, that none e er bad ſuch a graceful Art, 3 
Fortune s Free-Gifts as freely to impart, A n 
With an unenvious Hand, and an unbounded Heart, be 
Never did Atticus ſucceed better in gaining the uni- hon 
verial Love and Eſteem of all Men; nor ſteer with He 


more Succeſs betwixt the Extremes of two contend. Wl / An 
ing Parties. *Tis his peculiar Happineſs, that while one 
he eſpouſes neither with an intemperate Zeal, he is upon 
not only admired, but, what is a more rare and un- timſ 
uſual Felicity, he is beloved and careſſed by both; and Clot! 
I never yet ſaw any Perſon of whatſoever Age er Sex, gay | 
but was immediately ſtruck with the Merit of Maniliu, Wl the! 
There are many who are acceptable to ſome particu- dr 
lar Perſons, whilſt the reſt of Mankind look upon bad 
them with Coldneſs and Indifference; but he is the Lil 
firſt whoſe intire good Fortune it is ever to pleaſe and pear 
to be pleaſed, where-ever he comes to be admired fomc 
and where-ever he is abſent to be lamented. His Me- hin 
rit fares like the Pictures of Rapbael, which are ei- of h 
ther ſeen with Admiration by all, or at leaſt no one Jude 
dare own he has no Taſte for a Compoſition which ha Amt 
received ſo univerſal an Applauſe, Envy and Malica ther 
find it againſt their Intereſt to indulge Slander ana prelc 
Obloquy. Tis as hard for an Enemy to detraR from A 
as for a Friend to add to his Praiſe, An AttempQl ever 
upon his Reputation is a ſure leſſening of one's ol, 
and there is but one Way to injure him, which is toy pain 
refuſe him his juſt Commendations, and be obſtinateiſ the 
ſulent. 3 thof 
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vet. it is below him to catch the Sight with any Care of 
dress; his outward Garb is but the Emblem of his 
Mind, it is genteel, plain, and unaffected ; he knows 
that Gold and Embroidery can add nothing to the 
Opinion which all have of his Merit, and that he gives 
i Luſtre to tlie plaineſt Dreſs, whilſt tis impoſſible the 
richeſt ſhould communicate any to him. He is fill 
the principal Figure in the Room : He firſt engages 
your Eye, as if there were ſome Point of Light which 
uni- WJ hone ſtronger upon him than on any other Perſon, 
with He puts me in mind of a Story of the famous Buſiy 
end- Anbei ſe, who at an Aſſembly at Court, where every 
chile one appeared with the utmoſt Magnificence, relying 
e is upon his own ſuperior Behaviour, inſtead of adorning 
un- himſelf like the reſt, put on that Day a plain Suit of 
and Clothes, and dreſſed all his Servants in the moſt coſtly 
Sex, g2y Habits he could procure : The Event was, that 
ih, the Eyes of the whole Court were fixed upon him, all 
icu-WJ the reſt looked like his Attendants, whilſt he alone 
had the Air of a Perſon of Quality and Diſtinction. 
Like Ariſtippus, whatever Shape or Condition he ap- 
pears in, it ſtill fits free and eafy upon him; but in 
ſome Part of his Character, tis true, he differs from 
bim; for as he is altogether equal to the Largeneſs 
of his preſent Circumſtances, the Rectitude of his 
Judgment has ſo far corrected the Inclinations of his 
Ambition, that he will not trouble himſelf with ei- 
ther the Defires or Purſuits of any thing beyond his 
preſent Enjoyments. 
A thouſand obliging Things flow from him upon 


mpeg every Occaſion, and they are always ſo juſt and natu- 
wn ral, that it is impoſſible to think he was at the leaſt 
is to pains to look for them. One would think it were. 
ate the Demon of good Thoughts that diſcovered to him 


thoſe Treaſures, which be muſt have blinded others 
from 
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344 The SPECTATOR, Ne 
from ſeeing, they lay ſo directly in their Way, N. 
thing can equal the Pleaſure is taken in hearing hit 
ſpeak, but the Satisfaction one receives in the Civiidl—— 
and Attention he pays to the Diſcourſe of others, H 
Looks are a filent Commendation of what is good an 
- Praiſe-worthy, and a ſecret Reproof to what is licer 
tious and extravagant. He knows how to appe 
free and open without Danger of Intrufion, and to 


eautious without ſeeming reſerved. The Gravity 48 
his Converſation is always enliven'd with his Wit an of 
Humour, and the Gaiety of it is tempered with ſome 
thing that is inſtructive, as well as barely agreeable M 
Thus with him you are ſure not to be merry at th ** 
Expence of your Reaſon, nor ſerious with the Loſs « ** 
Jour Good-humour ; but, by a happy Mixture in hi . 
Temper, they either go together, or perpetually ſul .... 
.cced- each other. In fine, his whole Behaviour a 
equally diſtant from Conſtraint and Negligence, an or f. 
he commands your Reſpect, whilſt he gains youll »... 


Heart. 


"There is in is whole Carriage ſuch an engaging y. 
Softneſs, that one cannot perſuade one's ſelf he is eve 
.aftuated by thoſe rougher Paſſions, which, where 
ever they find Place, feldom fail of ſhewing them 
ſelves in the outward Demeanour of the Perſons the ke: 
belong to: But his Conſtitution is a juſt Temper " 
ture between Indolence on one hand and Violence of 
the other. He is mild and gentle, where-ever hi | 
Affairs will give him Leave to follow his own Incl 2 
nations; but yet never failing to exert himſelf wil dee, 
Vigour and Reſolution in the Service of his Prince . 
his Country, or his Friend, . 1 
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N 468 IVedneſday, Auguſt 27. 


Frat Homo ingenioſus, acutus, acer, & gui plurimum 
& ſalis baberet & fellis, neg candoris minus. 

= Plin, Epiſt, 
appe: 


| to oY Fe 225 an ingenious, pleaſant Fellow, and one who bad 
ity a great deal of Wit and Satire, with an equal Share 
it an of Good-bumour. 
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Y Paper is in a kind a Letter of News, but it 

regards rather what paſſes in the World of Cen- 
ſerſation than that of Buſineſs. I am very ſorry that 
have at preſent a Circumſtance before me, which is 
of very great Importance to all who have a Reliſh for 
Cziety, Wit, Mirth, or Humour; I mean the Death 
ef poor Dick Zaſteourt. I have been obliged to him 
for fo many Hours of Jollity, that it is but a ſmall 
Recompence, tho” all I can give him, to paſs a Mo- 
ment or two in Sadneſs for the Loſs. of ſo agreeable a 
Man. Poor Eaffcourt ! the laſt Time I ſaw him, we 
were plotting to ſhew the Town his great Capacity 
for acting in its ſull Light, by introducing him as dic- 
lating to a Set of young Players, in what manner to 
keik this Sentence, and utter t'other Paſſion He 
had ſo exquiſite a Diſcerning of what was deſective in 
any Object before him, that in an Inſtant he could 
ſhew you the ridiculous Side of what would paſs for 
beautiful and juſt, even to Men of no ill Judgment, 
before he had pointed at the Failure. He was no leſs 
ſkilful in the Knowledge of Beauty; and, I dare ſay, 
there is no one who knew him well, but can repeat 
more well-turn'd Compliments, as well as ſmart Re- 
partees of Mr, Eaficourt's, than of any other Man in 
England, 
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England. This was eafily to be obſerved in his is 
imitable Faculty of telling a Story, in which he won 
throw in natural and unexpected Incidents to mal 
his Court to one Part, and rally the other Part of d 
Company: Then he would vary the Uſage he gz 
them, according as he ſaw them bear kind or ſha 
Language. He had the Knack to raiſe up a penf 
Temper, and mortify an impertinently gay one, wit 
the moſt agreeable Skill imaginable. There are 
thouſand things which crowd into my Memory, v 
make me too much concerned to tell on about hin 
Hamlet holding up the Skull which the Grave- digg 
threw to him, with an Account that it was t 
Head of the King's Jeſter, falls into very pleafin 
Reflexions, and cries out to his Companion. 

Alas, peer Yorick | I knew bim, Horatio, a Fell 
of infinite Jeſt, of moſt excellent Fancy; be bath bi 
me on bis Back a thouſand times: And now bow abhorr 
in my Imagination it is, my Gorge riſes at it, Her 
bung thoſe Lips that I bave kiſs d I know not bow of* 
Where be your Gibes now, your Gambols, your Song 
your Flaſhes of Merriment, that were wont to ſet ti 
Table on a Rear? Not one now te mock your ow 
Grinning ? quite Chop fallen? Now get you to n 
Lady's Chamber, and tell ber, Let ber paint an Incl 
thict, to this Fawour ſhe muſt come, Make ber laugh 
that. i 

It is an Inſolence natural to the Wealthy, to affix 
as much as in them lies, the Character of a Man te 
his Circumſtances, Thus it is ordinary with them te 
praiſe faintly the good Qualities of thoſe below them, 
and ſay, It is very extraordinary in ſuch a Man as 
is, or the like, when they are forced to acknowledge 
the Value of him whoſe Lowneſs upbraids their Exal- 
tation, It is to this Humour only, that it is to be 

aſcribed, 
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cribed, that a quick Wit in Converſation, a nice 
wdement upon any Emergency that could ariſe, and 
not blameleſs inoffenſive Behaviour, could not raiſe 
bis Man above being received only upon the Foot of 
uributing to Mirth and Diverſion. But he was as 
ay under that Condition, as a Man of ſo excellent 
nlents was capable; and fince they would have it, 
kt to divert was his Buſineſs, he did it with all the 
eming Alacrity imaginable, tho' it ſtung him to the 
art that it was his Buſineſs. Men of Senſe, who 
ld taſte his Excellencies, were well ſatisfied to let 
im lead the Way in Converſation, and play after his 
wn Manner; but Fools who provoked him to Mi- 
nickry, found he had the Indignation to let it be at 
er Expence, who called for it, and he would ſhew 
te Form of conceited heavy Fellows as Jeſts to the 
ompany at their own Requeſt, in Revenge for inter- 
wting him from being a Companion to put on the 
tarater of a Jeſter. 
What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
Companion, was that in the Accounts he gave of Per- 
bns and Sentiments, he did not only hit the Figure of. 
beir Faces, and Manner of their Geſtures, but he 
would in his Narration fall into their Way of Think. 
ts, and this when he recounted Paſſages, wherein, 
Men of the beſt Wit were concerned, as well ag. 
ch wherein were repreſented Men of the loweſt 
kink of Underſtanding, It is certainly as great an, 
ſtance of Self-love to a Weakneſs, to be impatient 
being mimick'd, as any can be imagined. There 
vere none but the Vain, the Formal, the Proud, or, 
loſe who were incapable of amending their Faults, 
bat dreaded him; to others he was in the higheſt 
1 pleaſing; and I do not know any Satisfaction 
any indifferent kind I ever taſted ſo much, as 
having 
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having got over the Impatience of my ſeeing myſelf i 
the Air he could put me when I have diſpleaſed him. ng 
is indeed to his exquiſite Talent this way, more tha 
any Philoſophy I could read on the Subject, that m D 
Perſon is very little of my Care ; and it is indifferen 
to me what is ſaid of my Shape, my Air, my Manner 
my Speech, or my Addreſs, It is to poor Cafe befo 
I chiefly owe that I am arrived at the Happineſs « 


him 
thinking nothing a Diminution to me, but what ar * 
gues a Depravity of my Will. neſs 


It has as much ſurpriſed me as any thing, in Nath 
to have it frequently ſaid, That he was not a' gol beg 
Player: But that muſt be owing to a Partiality it 
former Actors in the Parts in which he ſucceede! 
them, and judging by Compariſon of what was liket 
before, rather than by the Nature of the Thing 
When a Man of his Wit and Smartneſs could put o 
an utter Abſence of common Senſe in his Face, as 
did in the Character of Bu/finch in the Northern Liſs 
and an Air of infipid Cunning and Vivacity in the 
Character of Pounce in the Tender Huſband, it is Fol 
to diſpute his Capacity and Succeſs, as he was at 
Actor. 

Poor Eaſtcourt ! let the Vain and Proud be at Reſt 
they will no more diſturb their Admiration of the 
dear ſelves, and thou art no longer to drudge in railing 
the Mirth of Stupids, who know nothing of thy Me 
rit, for thy Maintenance. 

It is natural for the Generality of Mankind to ru 
into Reflexions upon our Mortality, when Diſturber 


of the World are laid at Reſt, but to take no notice 
when they who can pleaſe and divert are pulled fro 
us: But for my part, I cannot but think the Loſs 0 
ſuch Talents as the Man of whom I am ſpeaking w 
Maſter of, a more melancholy Inſtance of 'Mortaiity 


on Y, 
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than the Diſſolution of Perſons of never ſo high Cha- 
raters in the World, whoſe Pretenfions were that 
they were noiſy and miſchievous. 

But I muſt grow more ſuccinct, and, as a Syr c- 
TATOR, give an Account of this extraordinary Man, 
who, in his Way, never had an Equal in any Age 
before him, or in that wherein he lived. I ſpeak of 
him as a Companion, and a Man qualified for Con- 
yerſation. His Fortune expoſed him to an Obſequiouſ- 
neſs towards the worſt Sort of Company, but his ex- 
cellent Qualities rendered him capable of making the 
beſt Figure in the moſt refined, I have been preſent 
with him among Men of the moſt delicate Taſte a 
whole Night, and have known him (for he ſaw it 
was defired) keep the Diſcourſe to himſelf the moſt 
part of it, and maintain his Good-humour with a 
Countenance, in a Language fo delightſul, without 
Offence to any Perfon or Thing upon Earth, ſtill pre- 
ſerving the Diſtance his Circumſtances obliged him to; 
I ſay, I have ſeen him do all this in ſuch a charming 
manner, that I am ſure none of thoſe I hint at will 
read this, without giving him ſome Sorrow for their 
abundant Mirth, and one Guſh of Tears for ſo many 
Reſt i Burſts of Laughter, I wiſh it were any Honour to 
the pleaſant Creature's Memory, that my Eyes are toe 
railing mucli ſuftuſed to let me go on 
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Detrabere aliguid alteri, & bominem hominis incommady 

ſuum augere commodum, magis t contra naturan, 
' quam mors, quam paupertas, quam dolor, gudm' ceterg 
gue peſſunt aut cor pori accidere, aut rebus externit. 


Turr, 
To detraf from other Men, and turn their Diſadvantagn 


to our own Profit, is more contrary to Nature, than 
Death, Poverty, or Grief, or any thing which cas 
affect᷑ our Bodies, or external Circumſtances. 


AM perſuaded there are few Men, of generou 


Principles, who would ſeek after great Places 3 
were it not rather to have an Opportunity in their 
Hands of obliging their particular Friends, or tho bo 
whom they look upon as Men of Worth, than to pro- er 
cure Wealth and Honour for themſelves. To an ho“ 
neſt Mind the beſt Perquiſites of a Place are the Ad vl. 
vantages it gives a Man of doing Good. 1 

Thoſe who are under the great Officers of State ® \ 
and are the Inſtruments by which they act, have mor firſt 
frequent Opportunities for the Exerciſe of Compaſſion 
and Benevolence, than their Superiors themſelves Whi 
Theſe Men know every little Caſe that is to com "*: 
beſors the Great Man, and if they are poſſeſſed wit lice, 
honeſt Minds, will conſider Poverty as a Recommend) 
da ion in the Perſon who applies himſelf to them, an ha 
make the Juſtice of his Cauſe the moſt powerful Sol © f 
licitor in his Behalf, A Man 'of this Temper, whe oſte1 


he is in a Poſt of Buſineſs, becomes a Bleſſing tot ile 

Publick: He patronizes the Orphan and the Widow len 

aſſiſts the Frlendleſs, and guides the Ignorant: tifl 
dc 
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bes not reject the Perſon's Pretenſions, who does nut 
2 2 know how to explain them, or refuſe doing a good 
Office for a Man becauſe he cannot pay the Fee of it. 
* In ſhort, tho' he regulates himſelf in all his Proceed- 
mol BY ings by Juſtice and Equity, he finds a thouſand Oc- 
ran, caſions for all the Good-natured Offices of Generoſity 
tee WJ and Compaſſion. 
. A Man is unfit for ſuch a Place of Truſt, who is of 
1. 2 four untractable Nature, or has any other Paſſion 
that makes him uneaſy to thoſe who approach him. 
ag Roughneſs of Temper is apt to diſcountenance the Ti- 
than morous or Modeſt. The proud Man diſcourages thoſe 
b c (om approaching him, who are of a mean Condition, 
and who moſt want his Aſſiſtance, The impatient 
Man will not give himſelf time to be informed of the 
Matter that lies before him. An Officer with one 


Jerou 
aces 


their or more of theſe unbecoming Qualities, is ſometimes 
- thoſs looked upon as a proper Perſon to keep off Imperti- 
o pro-. ace and Solicitation from his Superior; but this is 


a kind of Merit, that can never atone for the Injuſtice 
which may very often ariſe from it. 

There are two other vicious Qualities which render 
a Man very unfit for ſuch a Place of Truſt. The 
ürſt of theſe is a Dilatory Temper, which commits 
innumerable Crueltics without Deſign. The Maxim 
which ſeveral have laid down for a Man's Conduct in 
ordinary Life, ſhould be inviolable with a Man in Of- 
ice, never to think of doing that To-morrow which 
may be done To-day. A Man who defers doing 
what ought to be done, is guilty of Injuſtice ſo long 
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1 coll 45 be defers it. The Diſpatch of a good Office is very 
r, whe often as beneficial to the Solicitor as the good Office 
g tot elf, In ſhort, if a Man compared the lucenve- 
Widow niencies which another ſuffers by his Delays, with the 


trifling Motives and Advantages which he himſelf may 
40 G g 2 reap 
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reap by fuch a Delay, he would never be guilty of a 
Fault which very often dees an irreparable Prejudice 
to the Perſon who depends upon him, and which! 
might be remedied with little Trouble to himſelf, . 
But in the laſt Place there is no Man ſo improper 
to be employed in Buſineſs, as he who is in any degree 


capable of Corruption; and ſuch an one is the Man, P 
who upon any Pretence whatſoever, receives mom f 
than what is the ſtated and unqueſtioned Fee of hi : 
Office, Gratifications, Tokens of Thankſulneſs, Dir "" 
patch-Money, and the like ſpecious Terms, are the P 
Pretences under which Corruption very frequent! tt 
ſhelters itſelf, An honeſt Man will however look o v 
all theſe Methods as unjuſtifiable, and will enjoy him — 
ſelf better in a moderate Fortune that is gained wit , 
Honour and Reputation, than in an over-grown Eſtate N 


that is canker'd with the Acquifitions of Rapine and — 
TLxaction. Were all our Offices diſcharged with ſuc 
an inflexible Integrity, we ſhould not ſee Men in al 
Ages, who grow up to exorbitant Wealth with thi 
Abilities which are to be met with in an ordinary Me 
chanick. I cannot but think that ſuch a Corruptior 
proceeds chiefly from Mens employing the firſt th 
offer themſelves, or thoſe who have the Character of 
ſhrewd worldly Men, inſtead of ſearching out fuct 
as have had a liberal Education, and have been trainee 
up in the Studies of Knowledge and Virtue, 

It has been obſerved, that Men of Learning v 
take to Buſineſs, diſcharge it generally with greate 
Honeſty, than Men of the World. The chief Reaſo 
for it I take to be as follows. A Man that has ſper 
his Youth in Reading, has been ufed to find Virtu 
extolled, and Vice ſtigmatized. A Man that h 
paſt his Time in the World, has often ſeen Vice tr 
umphant, and Virtue diſcountenanced, Extortio 
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Rapine, and Injuſtice, which are branded with Inſamy | 
in Books, often give a Man a Figure in the World; 
while ſeveral Qualities which are celebrated in Au- 
thors, as  Generofity, Ingenuity and Good-nature, 
impoveriſh and ruin him, This cannot but have a 
proportionable Effect on Men, whoſe Tempers and 
Principles are equally Good and Vicious. 

There would be at leaſt this Advantage in employ» 
ing Men of Learning and Parts in Buſineſs, that their 
Proſperity would fit more gracefully on them, and 
that we ſhould not ſee many worthleſs Perſons ſhox 
up into the greateſt Figures of Life. 


No 470 Friday, Auguſt 29. 


Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas, 
Et ftultus labor eft ineptiarum. 
Mart. Epig. 86. J. 2. v. 9. 


*Tis Folly only, and Defict of Senſe, 
Turns Trifles into Things of Conſequence. 


] HAVE been very often diſappointed of late Years, 
when upon examining the new Edition of a Claſ- 
fick Author, I have found above half the Volume 
taken up with various Readings, When I have ex- 
pected to meet with a learned Note upon a doub:ttul 
Paiſage in a Latin Poet, I have only been informed, 
that ſuch or ſuch Ancient Manuſcripts for an et write 
an ac, or of ſome other notable Diſcovery of the like 
Importance, Indeed, when a different Reading gives 
us a different Senſe, or a new Elegance in an Author, 
the Editor does very well in taking notice of it: but 
when he only entertains us with the ſeveral ways of 
633 ſpelung 
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ſpelling the ſame Word, and gathers together the vn 
rious Blunders and Miſtakes of twenty or thirty dif. 
ferent Tranſcribers, they only take up the Time of 
the learned Reader, and puzzle the Minds of the Ig 
Norant. I have often fancied with myſelf how en 
raged an old Latin Author would be, ſhould he ſec 
the ſeveral Abſurdities in Senſe and Grammar, whic 
are imputed to him by ſome or other of theſe various 
Readings. In one he ſpeaks Nonſenſe; in anothe 
makes uſe of a Word that was never heard of: And 
indeed there is ſcarce a Soleciſm in Writing which the 
beſt Author is not guilty of, if we may he at Libert 
to read him in the Words of ſome Manuſcript, whi 
the laborious Editor has thought fit to examine ir 
the Proſecution of his Work. 

I queſtion not but the Ladies and pretty Fellow 
will be very curious to underſtand what it is that 


have been hitherto talking of; I ſhall therefore giv 8 
them a Notion of this Practice, by endeavouring t Thi 
write after the manner of ſeveral Perſons who mak but 
an eminent Figure in the Republick of Letters. T tins 
this end we will ſuppoſe that the following Song i * 
an old Ode which I preſent to the Publick in a ne ever 
Edition, with the ſeveral various Readings which hav 
find of it in former Editions, and in Ancient Manu that 
ſcripts. Thoſe who cannot reliſh the various Read Tra 
ings, will perhaps find their Account in the Song It 
which never before appeared in Print, Hea 
V 

My Leve was fickle once and changing, Mar 

Nor e er would ſettle in my Heart; the 

From Beauty ftill to Beauty ranging, miſt 

In cv'ry Face I. found à Dart. St 
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Tas firſt a charming Shape enflaw'd me, 
An Eye then gave the fatal Stroke ; 
"Till by ber Wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all my former Fetters broke, 


But now a long and laſting Angui/h 

For Belvidera I endure ; 1 
Hourly I Sigh and bourly Languiſp, 

Nor bope to find the wonted Cure, 


Fer Bere the falſe unconſtant Lover, 
After a thouſand Beauties ſhown, 

Does new ſurprifing Charms diſcover, 
And finds Variety in One, 


Varicus Readings, 


Stanza the Firſt, Verſe the Firſt, And charging, ] 
The and in ſome Manuſcripts is written thus, &, 
but that in the Cotton Library writes it in three diſ- 
tint Letters. | 

Verſe the Second. Nor e er would.] Aidus reads it 
ever would; but as this would hurt the Metre, we 
have reſtored it to the genuine Reading, by obſerving 
that Synereſis which had been neglected by ignorant 
Tranſcribers. 

Ibid. In my Heart.] Scaliger and others, on my 
Heart, 

Verſe the Fourth. I found a Dart.] The Vatican 
Manuſcript for I reads it, but this muſt have been 
the Hallucination of the Tranſcriber, who probably 
miſtook the Daſh of the I for a T. 

Stanza the Second, Verſe the Second, The fatal 
Strote.] Scioppius, Salmaſius, and many others, for 
be read a, but. I have ſtugk to the uſual 5 | 

erſe 


| 
1 
. 
4 
; 
$ 
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Some for the Word hourly read daily, and othe 


Verſe the Third. Tl by ber Wit.] Some Manu ſen 


ſcripts have it bis Vit, others your, others their Wit, 5 
But as 1 find Corinna to be the Name of a Womar the 
in other Authors, I cannot doubt but it ſhould be be- * 
Stanza the Third, Verſe the Firſt. A long and lf mh 
ing Anguiſb.] The German Manuſcript reads à lj 
Paſſion, but the Rhime will not admit it. 4 
Verſe the Second. For Belvidera I endure.] Did no x 
all the Manuſcripts reclaim, I ſhould change Belvid: vn 
ra into Pelvidera; Pelvis being uſed by ſeveral of thi 
ancient Comick Writers for a Looking-glafs, by which — 
means the Etymology of the Word is very viſible N 


and Pelvidera will figniſy a Lady, who often looks it 
her Glaſs; as indeed ſhe had very good reaſon, if ſh 
had all thoſe Beauties which our Poet here aſcribes te 
her. | 

Verſe the Third, Hourly I figh and bourly languiſþ, ] 


nightly ; the laſt has great Authorities of its fide, ple 
Verſe the Fourth. The wonted Cure.] The Eldeſſi tog 
Steven reads wanted Cure, ani 
Stanza the Fourth, Verſe the Second. Aſter @ tbeuſi in 
ſand Beauties.] In ſeveral Copies we meet with Mi 
Hundred Beauties by the uſual Error of the Tranſcri ter 
bers, who probably omitted a- Cipher, and had n po 
Taſte enough to know that the Word Thouſand wal wt 
ten Times a greater Compliment to the Poet's Miſtre 
than an Hundred, mo 
Verſe the Fourth. And finds Variety in one.] Mol not 

of the ancient Manuſcripts have it in two, Indeed N po 
many of them concur in this laſt Reading, that 1 of 
very much in doubt whether it ought not to ta + 
Place. There are but two Reaſons which incline ; 
to the Reading: as I have publiſh'd-it ; Firſt, becauſſi 14, 


the Rhime, and, Secondly, becauſe the Senſe Y pre 
erve 
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ſerved by it. It might likewiſe proceed from the Of- 
citancy of Tranſcribers, who, to diſpatch their Work 
the ſooner, uſed to write all Numbers in Ciphers, and 
ſeeing the Figure 1 followed by a little Daſh of the 
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be ber pen, as is cuſtomary in old Manuſcripts, they perhaps 
14 lof miſtook the Daſh for a ſecond Figure, and by caſting 
lafiing up both together, compoſed out of them the Figure 2, 
J But this I ſhall leave to the Learned, without de- 
" nog termining any thing in a Matter of ſo great Uncer- 
elvide 

tainty. Cc 
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EY iris xn Tec c le Trav flop. Euripid, 
The viſe with Hope ſupport the Pains of Life, 


HE Time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient Employ- 
ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
Pleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant Action, 
and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this DefeR, that the 
Mind may not want Buſineſs, but always have Ma- 
terials for thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain 
Powers, that can recal what is paſſed, and anticipate 
what is to come. 
That wonderful Faculty, which we call the Me- 
mory, is perpetually looking back, when we have 
Mo nothing preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Re- 
leed poſitories in ſeveral Animals that are filled with Stores 
14 of their former Food, on which they may ruminate 


— — 


0 tag when their preſent Paſture fails. 

* As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vacant 

cui Moments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by 
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Ideas of what is paſt, we have other Faculties thy 
agitate and employ her upon what is to come. Theſ 
are the Paſſions of Hope and Fear. 

By theſe two Paſſions we reach fwd into Fy 
turity, and bring up to our preſent Thoughts Objed 
that lie hid in the remoteſt Depths of Time, W 
ſuffer Miſery, and enjoy Happineſs, before they ar 
in Being; we can ſet the Sun and Stars forward, o 
loſe ſight of them by wandring into thoſe retired Par 
of Eternity, when the Heavens and Earth ſhall be ng 
more, 

By the way, who can imagine that the Exiſten 
of a Creature is to be circumſcribed by Time, who 
Thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this Paper, confin 
..myſelf to that particular Paſſion which goes by th 
Name of Hope, 

Our Actual Enjoyments are ſo few and tranfient 
that Man would be a very miſerable Being, were h 
not endowed with this Paſſion, which gives him 
Taſte of thoſe good Things that may poſſibly com 
into his Poſſeſſion. We ſhould hope for every thing tha 
is good, ſays the old Poet Linus, becauſe there rs nothin} 
evbich may not be hoped for, and nothing but what th 
Gods are able to give us, Hope quickens all the ſt 
Parts of Life, and keeps the Mind awake in her mo 
Remiſs and Indolent Hours. It gives habitual Sere 
nity and Good-humour, It is a kind of Vital Hea 
in the Soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when ſh 
does not attend to it. It makes Pain eaſy, and La 
bour pleaſant. 

Beſide theſe ſeveral Advantages which riſe ſro 
Hope, there is another which is none of the leaſt, and 
that is, its great Efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting 
too high a Value on preſent Enjoyments. The Saying 
1 Ceſar is very well known. When he had give 
- aWa 
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way all his Eſtate in Gratuities among his Friends, 


ne of them aſked what he had left for himſelf; to. 
which that great Man replied, Hope. His natural. 
Magnanimity hindred him from prifing what he was 
certainly poſſeſſed of, and turned all his Thoughts 
won ſomething more valuable that he had in View. 
| queſtion not but every Reader will draw a Moral 
rom this Story, and apply it to himſelf without my 
Direction. 

The old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of 
the Learned believe was formed among the Heathens 
upon the Tradition of the Fall of Man) ſhews us how 
teplorable a State they thought the preſent Life, with- 
out Hope: To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition of Mi- 
ſery they tell us, that our Ferefather, according to 
the Pagan Theology, had a great Veſſel preſented 
him by Pandora: Upon his lifting up the Lid of it, 
lays the Fable, there flew out all the Calamities and 
Diſtempers incident to Men, from which, till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, who 
had been incloſed in the Cup with ſo much bad Com- 
pany, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſuck ſo cloſe 
to the Lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. 

I ſhall make but two Reflexions upon what I have 
titherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of Life is ſo happy 
3 that which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the 
Hope is well grounded, and when the Object of it is 
of an exalted kind, and in its Nature proper to make 
the Perſon happy who enjoys it. This Propoſition 
muſt be very evident to thoſe who confider how few 
ae the preſent Enjoyments of the moſt happy Man, 
ind how inſufficient to give him an intire Satisfaction 
and Acquieſcence in them. 

My next Obſervation is this, that a Religious Life 
u that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded. Hope, 

and 
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and ſuch an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable 
of making us entirely happy. This Hope in a Reli 
gious Man, is much more ſure and certain than the 
Hope of any Temporal Bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
not only by Reaſon, but by Faith. It has at the ſame 
time its Eye perpetually fixed on that State, whic 
implies in the very Notion of it the moſt full and the 
moſt complete Happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn how the Inftuence of Hope in 
general ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condi. 
tion ſupportable, if not pleaſing; but a Religious Hope 
has ſtill greater Advantages, It does not only bear up 


the Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoice R 
in them, as they may be the Inſtruments of procuring P. 
her the great and ultimate End of all her Hope. large 
Religious Hope has likewiſe this Advantage above den, 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive the with 
dying Man, and to fill his Mind not only with ſecret i tte P. 
Comfort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with R ap- fiir ' 
ture and Tranſport. He triumphs in his Agonies f *! w. 
whilſt the Soul ſprings forward with Delight to the been 
great Object which ſhe has always had in view, and ton 
leaves the Body with an Expectation of being re Man 
united to her in a glorious and joyful Reſurrection. tain tl 
I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe emblematicaſ dude 
Expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiſt mad er) 
uſe of in the midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverfities Eſtabl 
which ſurrounded him; for the following Paſſage hall m 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future andi te ch. 
prophetick Senſe. I have ſet the Lord always befor "owe 
me: Becauſe be is at my right Hand I ſhall not be moved '*') 2 
Therefore my Heart is glad, and my Gtory rejoiceth : cal 
Fleſb alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou wilt not leave pre 


Soul in Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One ti ordina 
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in thy Preſence there is Fulneſs of Joy, at thy right — 


there are Pleaſures for evermore. 
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Voluptas 
Solamengue mali 


Virg. En. 3. v. 660. 
This only Solace bis bard Fortune ſends, 


DRY DEN. 


Received 3 time ago a Propoſal, which had a 
Preface to it, wherein the Author difcourſed at 
large of the innumerable Objects of Charity in a Na- 
tion, and admoniſhed the Rich, who were afflicted 
with any Diſtemper of Body, particularly to regard 
the Poor in the ſame Species of Affliction, and confine 
their Tenderneſs to them, fince it is impoſſible to aſſiſt 
all who are preſented to them. The Propoſer had 
been relieved from a Malady in his Eyes by an Ope- 
ration performed by Sir William Read, and being a 
Man of Condition, had taken a Reſolution to main- 
tain three poor blind Men during their Lives, in Gra- 
titude for that great Bleſſing, This Misfortune is ſo 
very great and unfrequent, that one would think, aa 
Eſtabliſument for all the Poor under it might be cafily 
accompliſhed, with the Addition of a very few others 
and to thoſe Wealthy who are in the fame Calamity, 
However, the Thought of the Propofer aroſe from a 
very good Motive, and the parcelling of ourſelves out, 
4 called to particular Acts of Beneficence, would be 
a pretty Cement of Society and Virtue, It is the 
ordinary Foundation for Mcns holding a Commerce 


with each other, and becoming familiar, chat they 
. H h 


agree 
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agree in the ſame Sort of Pleaſure; and ſure it may 
alſo be ſome Reaſon tor Amity, that they are under 
one common Diſtreſs. If all the Rich who are lame 
in the Gout, from a Life of Eaſe, Pleaſure and Luxu- 
ry, would help thoſe few who have it without a 
previous Life of Pleaſure, and add a few of fuch la- 
borious Men, who are become lame from unhappy 
Blows, Falls; or other Accidents of Age or Sickneſs; 
I ſzy, would ſuch gouty Perſons adminiſter to the 
Neceſſities of Men diſabled like themſelves, the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a Behaviour would be the beſt Ju. 
lep, Cordial, and 4nodyne in the fevyeriſh, faint and 
tormenting Viciſſitudes of that miſerable Diſtemper. 
The ſame may be ſaid of all other, both bodily and 
intellectual Evils. Theſe Claſſes of Charity would 
certainly bring down Bleſſings upon an Age and 
People ; and if Men were not petrified with the Love 
of this World, againſt all Senſe of the Commerce 
which ought to be among them, it would not be an 
unreaſonable Bill for a poor Man in the Agony of 
Pain, aggravated by Want and Poverty, to draw up- 
on a ſick Alderman after this Form; 


Mr. Baſil Plenty, 


SIX, 

r baue the Gout and Stone, with Sixty 
thouſand Pound Sterling; I bave the Gout 

and Stone, not worth one Farthing ; I ſhall pray 
for you, and deſire you would pay the Bearer 
Twenty Shillirgs for Value received from 

Cripple-Gate, 5 IR, 7 

AUT, 29, 1712. Your humble Servant, 


Lazarus Hepeful, 
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The Reader's own Imagination will ſuggeſt to him 
the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch Correſpondences, and di- 
verſify them into a thouſand Forms; but I ſhall cloſe 
this as I began upon the Subject of Blindneſs. The 
following Letter ſeems to be written by a Man of 
Learning, who is returned to his Study after a Suſ- 
pence of an Ability to do ſo. The Benefit he re- 
ports himſelf to have received, may well claim the 
handſomeſt Encomium he can give the Operator, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


C RUN INATING lately on your admirable Dif- 
r courſes on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, I 
© began to conſider to which of our Senſes we are 
© obliged for the greateſt and moſt important Share 
of thoſe Pleaſures; and I ſoon concluded that it 
© was to the Sight: That is the Sovereign of the 
© Senſes, and Mother of all the Arts and Sciences, 
that have refined the Rudeneſs of the uncultivated 
Mind to a Politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes the fine 
Spirits from the barbarous Gout of the great Vulgar 
and the ſmall. The Sight is the obliging Benefac- 
* treſs that beſtows on us the moſt tranſporting Sen- 
* ſations that we have from the various and wonder- 
ful Products of Nature, To the Sight we owe the 
* amazing Diſcoveries of the Height, Magnitude, and 
© Motion of the Planets; their ſeveral Revolutions 
© about their common Centre of Light, Heat and 
Motion, the San. The Sight tyavelis yet farther to 
the fixed Stars, and ſurniſhes the Underſtanding with 
* ſuch ſolid Reaſons to prove, that each of them is a 
* Sun moving on its own Axis in the Centre of its 
* own Vortex or Turbillion, and pertorming the ſame 
Offices to its dependent Planets, that our glorious 
Sun does to this, But the Inquiries of the Sight will 

H h 2 © not 
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not be ſtopped here, but make their Progreſs through « i 
the immenſe Expanſe of the Mri/ky Way, and there © pi 
divide the blended Fires of the Galaxy into infinite "= 
and different Worlds, made up of diſtinct Suns, « 
and their peculiar Equipages of Planets, till unable « t| 
to purſue this Track any farther, it deputes the « of 
Imagination to go on to new Diſcoveries, till it fill «F 
the unbounded Space with endleſs Worlds, © py 
© The Sight informs the Statuary's Chiſel with Es 
Power to give Breath to lifeleſs Braſs and Marble, th 
and the Painters Pencil to ſwell the flat Canvas 6 in 
with moving Figures actuated by imaginary Souls, Ju 
Muſick indeed may plead another Original, ſince . 
Jubal, by the different Falls of his Hammer on the « 1c: 
Anvil, diſcover'd by the Ear the firſt rude Muſick Wl « y. 
that pleas'd the Antediluvian Fathers; but then the c 
Sight has not only reduced thoſe wilder Sounds gr. 
into artful Order and Harmony, but conveys that © 17 
Harmony to the moſt diſtant Parts of the World 14. 
without the Help of Sound. To the Sigbt we owe an 
not only all the Diſcoveries of Philoſophy, but all 
the Divine Imagery of Poetry that tranſports the 
intelligent Reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 
© As the Sight has poliſhed the World, ſo does it 5 
ſupply us with the moſt grateſul and laſting Plea- Al 
fare, Let Love, let Friendſhip, paternal Affection, R. 
filial Piety, and conjugal Duty, declare the Joys 75 
the Sight beſtows on a Meeting after Abſence, But 
it would be endicfs to enumerate all the Pleaſures 
and Advantages of Sight; every one that has it, 
every Hour he makes uſe of it, finds them, feels 870 
them, enjoys them, Da 

Thus as our greateſt Pleaſures and Knowledge Or 
are derived from the Sight, ſo has Providence bee Or 
more curious in the Formation of its Seat, the Eye Bu 
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© than of the Organs of the other Senſes. That ſtu- 
* pendous Machine is compoſed in a wonderſul Man- 
ner of Muſcles, Membranes, and Humours. Its 
* Motions are admirably directed by the Muſcles ; 
* the Perſpicuity of the Humours tranſmit the Rays 
* of Light; the Rays are regularly reſracted by their 
Figure, the black Lining of the Sclerotes eflectually 
* prevents their being confounded by Reflexion. It 
* is wonderful indeed to conũder how many Objects 
* the Eye is fitted to take in at once, and ſucceffively 
© in an Inſtant, and at the ſame time to make a 
judgment of their Poſition, Figure, or Colour, It 
watches againſt our Dangers, guides our Steps, and 
© lets in all the viſible Objects, whoſe Beauty and 
Variety inſtru and delight. 

* The Pleaſures and Advantages of Sight being ſo 
great, the Loſs muſt be very grievous; of which 
* Milton, from Experience, gives the mot fenftble 
Idea, both in the third Book of his Paradije Laſc, 
and in his Sampſon Agoni/tes, 


To Light in the former, 


— Thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And fee! thy ſow reign vital Lamp; but thou 
Revijir ſt not theſe Eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing Ray, but find zo Dawn, 


And a little after, 


Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſwcet Approach of Ev'n and Morn, 
Or Sight of wernal Bloom, or Summer's Reſe, 
Or Flocks or Herds, or human Face divine ; 
But Cloud inflead, and ever-during Dark 
Hh 3 Surround 
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And Wiſdom at one Entrance quite ſhut out, 


Ad all ber various Objects of Delight 
Annull d 


J 


Surround me: Frem the chearful Ways of Men 
Cut off, and for the Book of Krowledge fair, 
Preſented with an univerſal Blank 

Of Nature's Works, to me expung'd and rax'd, 


Again in Sampſon Agoniſtes. 


But Chief of all, 

O Loſs of Sight of thee I moſt complain ; 
Blind among Enemies! O worſe than Chains, 
Dungeon, or Beggary, er decrepid Age! 

Light, the prime Work of God, to me is extinct, 


Still as a Fool, 

In Poww'r of others, never in my own, | 
Scarce balf I ſeem to live, dead more than Haff: 
O dark! dark! dark! amid the Blaze of Neon: 
Irrecoverably dark, total Eclipſe, 

F:thout ail Hopes of Day ! 


The Enjoyment of Sight then being ſo great a 
Blefiing, and the Loſs of it ſo terrible an Evil, 
how excellent and valuable is the Skill of that 
Artiſt which can reſtore the former, and redreſs 
the latter? My frequent Peruſal of the Advertiſe 
ments in the publick News-Papers (generally ths 
moſt agreeable Entertainment they afford) has pre 
ſented me with many and various Benefits of thi 
kind done to my Countrymen by that ſkilful Artiſt 
Dr. Grant, Her Majeſty's Oculiſt Extraordinary 


whoſe happy Hand has brought and reſtored t0 


Sight ſeveral Hundreds in leſs than Four * 
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Many have received Sight by his Means who came 
* blind ſrom their Mother's Womb, as in the famous 
Inſtance of Jones of Newifpron. I myſelf have 
* been cured by him of a Weakneſs in my Eyes 
© next to Blindneſs, and am ready to believe ary 
thing that is reported of his Ability this way; and 
© know that many, who could not purchaſe his Aſ- 
© fiſtarce with Money, have enjoy'd it from his 
* Charity. But a Liſt of Particulars would ſwell my 
Letter beyond its Bounds, what I have ſaid being 
© ſufficient to comfort thoſe who are in the like Diſ- 
© treſs, fince they may conceive Hopes of being no 
longer miſerable in this Kind, while there is yet 
alive ſo able an Oculiſt as Dr. Gram, 
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T PHILANTHROPUS, 
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Quid ? Þ you quis wultu tor vo ferus & pede nudo 

E xiguægue toge fimulet textore Catonem ; 

Virtutemne repre ſentet, moreſque Catonts ? 
Hor. Ep. 19. I. 1. v. 12. 

Swbpoſe a Man the coarſeſt Gown ſhould wear, 

No Shoes, bis Forebead rough, his Look ſevere, 

And ape great Cato in bis Form and Dreſs ; 

Muſt be bis Virtues and his Mind expreſs ? 

CREECH, 


To the SPECTATOR, 


SIR, 


AM now in the Country, and employ moſt of 
my Time in reading, or thinking upon what 1 
4 have 
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© have read, Your Paper comes conſtantly down to 
me, and it affects me ſo much, that I find my 
© Thoughts run into your Way; and I recommend 
© to you a Subject upon which you have not jet 
© touched, and that is the Satisfaction ſome Men 
© ſeem to take in their Imperfections: I think one 
© may call it glorying in their Inſufficiency. A cer. 
© tain great Author is of Opinion it is the contrary 
© to Envy, tho' perhaps it may proceed from it, 
© Nothing is ſo common as to hear Men of this Sort, 
© ſpeaking of themſelves, add to their own Merit, 
© (as they think) by impairing it, in praiſing them. 
© ſelves for their Defects, freely allowing they commit 
© ſome few frivolous Errors, in order to be eſteemed 
© Perſons of uncommon Talents and great Qualifica. 
© tions. They are generally profeſſing an injudicious 
Neglect of Dancing, Fencing and Riding, as alſo 
© an unjuſt Contempt for Travelling and the Modern 
Languages; as for their Part (they ſay) they never 
© yalued or troubled their Head about them. This 
© panegyrical Satire on themſelves certainly is worthy 
© of your Animadverſion. I have known one of theſe 
Gentlemen think himſelf obliged to forget the Day 
« of an Appointment, and ſometimes even that you 
© ſpoke to him, and when you ſee 'em, they hope 
© you'll pardon 'em, for they have the worſt Memory 
© in the World, One of em ſtarted up t'other Day 
© in ſome Confuſion and ſaid, Now I think on't, I 
am to meet Mr. Mortmain the Attorney about ſome 
© Buſineſs, but whether it is to-day, or to-morrow, 
© faith, I can't tell. Now to my certain Knowledge 


© he knew his Time to a Moment, and was there 
© accordingly. 
© heighten their Crime, gencrally the beſt Memories 
© of any People, as 1 have found out by their re- 

« membring 


Theſe forgetful Perſons have, to 
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membring ſometimes through Inadvertency. Two 
or three of em that I know can ſay moſt of our 
modern Tragedies by Heart. I aſk'd a Gentleman 
the other Day that is famous for a good Carver, 
(at which Acquifition he is out of Countenance, 
imagining it may detract from ſome of his more 
eſſential Qualifications) to help me to ſomething 
that was near him; but he excuſed himſelf, and 
bluſhing told me, Of all things he could never carve 
in his Lifez though it can be proved upon him, 
that he cuts up, disjoints, and uncaſes with incom- 
parable Dexterity. I would not be underſtood as 
if I thought it laudable for a Man of Quality and 
Fortune to rival the Acquiſitions of Artificers, and 
endeavour to excel in little handy Qualities z No, 
I argue only againſt being aſham'd at what is really 
Praiſe-worthy. As theſe Pretences to Ingenuity 
ſhew themſelves ſeveral Ways, you'll often ſee a 
Man of this Temper aſham'd to be clean, and ſet- 
ting up for Wit only from Negligence in his Habit. 
Now I am upon this Head, I can't help obſerving 
alſo upon a very different Folly proceeding from the 
ſame Cauſe, As theſe abovementioned ariſe from 
affecting an Equality with Men of greater Talents 
from having the ſame Faults, there are others that 
would come at a Parallel with thoſe above them, 
by poſſeſſing little Advantages which they want. 
I heard a young Man not long ago, who has Senſe, 
comfort himſelf in his Ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 
and the Orientals: At the ſame Time that he pub- 
liſhed his Averſion to thoſe Languages, he ſaid that 
the Knowledge of them was rather a Diminution 
than an Advancement of a Man's Character: tho* 
at the ſame Time I know he languiſhes and repines 
he is not Maſter of them himſelf, Whenever I 

take 
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take any of theſe fine Perſons thus detracting from 
what they don't underſtand, I tell them IT will 
complain to you, and ſay I am ſure you will not 
allow it an Exception againſt a thing, that he who 
contemns it is an Ignorant in it, 


T am, S I R, 
Your moſt bumble Servant, 


S. T. 


Mr. Srreraron, 


I Am a Man of a very good Eſtate, and am 

honourably in Love, I hope you will allow, 
when the ultimate Purpoſe is honeſt, there may 
be, without Treſpaſs againſt Innocence, ſome Toy- 
ing by the Way. People of Condition are perhaps 
too diſtant and formal on thoſe Occaſions ; but 
however that is, I am to confeſs to you that [ 
have writ ſome Verſes to atone for my Offence, 
You profeſs'd Authors are a little ſevere upon 
us, who write like Gentlemen : But if you are a 
Friend to Love, you will inſert my Poem. You 
cannot imagine how much Service it will do me 
with my Fair one, as well as Reputation with all 
my Friends, to have ſomething of mine in the 
Spectator. My Crime was, that I ſnatch'd a Kiſs, 
and my Poetical Excuſe as follows: 


I. 


Belinda ſee from yonder Fliw)rs 
The Bee flies loaded ta its Cell; 
Can yon perceive what it devours ? 


Are they impair'd in Show or Smell? 
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om 

vill So, tho' I robb'd you of a Kiſs, 

not Seveeter than their Ambrofial Dew ; 
Tho Why are you angry at my Bliſs ? 


Has it at all impoveriſh'd you? 


III. 


*T1s by this Cunning I contrive, 
In ſpite of your unkind Reſerve, 

To keep my famiſh'd Love alive, 
Which you inbumanly would ſtarve, 


Iam, SIR, 


im 

w, Your humble Servant, 

- | Timotby Stanxa. 
e. Ang. 23, 1713. 
＋ "PAVING a little Time upon my Hands, I 


could not think of beſtowing it better, than in 


on oriting an Epiſtle to the SpzcTATOR, which 
low do, and am, 

ou SIR, Your bumble Servant, 

me 

he 

16, P. S. © If you approve of my Stile, I am likely 


enough to become your Correſpondent. I defire 
your Opinion of it. I deſign it for. that Way of 
Writing called by the Judicious the Familiar. T 


[| 


1 


P 


CETUS, his Character, Number 422. 
1 Admiration, a pleafing Motion of the Mind, N. 
413» 

Affectation, the Misfortune of it, N. 404. Deſcribed, 
460. 

Amighty, his Power over the Imagination, N. 427. 
Ariſtotle's Saying of his Being, 465. 

Allegories, like Light to a Diſcourſe, N. 421. Emi- 
nent Writers faulty in them, ibid. 

Alluſions the great Art of a Writer, N. 421. 

Amazons, their Commonwealth, N. 433. How they 
educated their Children, 434. Their Wars, ibid. 
They marry their Male-Allies, ibid. 

Americans uſed Painting inſtead of Writing, N. 416. 

Amity between agreeable Perſons of different Sexes 
dangerous, N. 400. 


V O I. VI. 1 1 Amor et 


Toe INnDTVTX. 


Amoret the Jilt reclaimed by Philander, N. gor, 

Anne Poleyne's laſt Letter to King Henry VIII. X. 
397» 

Ancients in the Eaſt, their way of Living, N. 415. 

Appearances, Things not to be truſted for them, N, 
464. 

Applauſe {publick) its Pleafure, N. 442. 

April (Month of ) deſcribed, N. 425, 

Arabella, Verſes on her Singing, N. 443. 

Architecture, the Ancients Perfection in it, N. 415. 

The Greatneſs of the Manner how it ſtrikes the 

Fancy, id. Of the Manner of both Ancients and 

Moderns, 15i4, The Concave and Convex Figures 

have the greateſt Air, ibid. Every thing that pleaſes 

the Imagination in it, is either Great, Beautiful or 

New, 261d, 

Art (Works of) defective to entertain the Imagination, 

N. 414. Receive great Advantage from their Like- 

neſs to thoſe of Nature, :b:d. 

Auguſt and Fuly (Months of) deſcribed, N. 425. 


. (Tower of) N. 415. 

Bacon (Sir Francis) preſcribes his Reader a Poem 
on Proſpect, as conducive to Health, N. 411, What 
he ſays of the Pleaſure of Taſte, 447. 
Bankruptcy, the Miſery of it, N. 428, 456. 

Bar Oratory in England, Reflexions on it, N. 407. 

Baſilius Valentious, and his Son, their Story, N. 426, 

Baxter, (Mr.) his laſt Words, N. 445. more laſt 
f Words, ibid. * 

Bayle, (Mr.) what he ſays of Libels, N. 451. 

Bear-Garden, a Combat there, N. 436. The Cheats 


of it, 449, 
» 449 Beauty 


The IN D E x. 


Beauty heightened by Motion, N. 406. | 

Beauty of Objects, what underſtood by it, N. 412. 
Nothing makes its Way more directly to the Soul, 
ibid. Every Species of ſenſible Creatures has different 
Notions of it, ibid. A ſecond Kind of it, ibid. 

Beggars, the Grievance of em, N. 430. 

Belvidera, a Critick on a Song upon her, N. 470. 

Belus, Jupiter, Temple of, N. 415. 

Birds, how affected by Colours, N. 412. 

Blaſt (Lady) her Character, N. 457. 

Bluemantle (Lady) an Account of her, N. 427. 

Buck (Timothy) his Anſwer to James Miller's Challenge, 
N. 436. 

Buffoonry cenſur'd, N. 443. 

Buſineſs (Men of) their Error in Similitudes, N. 421. 
Of Learning, fitteſt for it, 469. 

Buſſy d Amboiſe, a Story of him, N. 467. 


C. 


CE SAR loſt his Life by neglecting a Reman Augur's 
Caution, N. 395. 
Celia, her Character, N. 4c4. 
m Cal;thenes, his Character, N. 422. 
nat Calumny, the ill Effects of it, N. 451. 
Comilla's Letter to the SpeFator from Venice, N. 443- 
How applauded there, 127d. 
Cartefian, how he would account for the Ideas formed 
26. by the Fancy, from a fingle Circumſtance of the 
laſt Memory, N. 417. 
Cato, the Reſpect paid him at the Roman Theatre, 
N. 446. 
418 Chamont's Saying of Moninia's Misfortune, N. 395. 
Charity Schools to be encouraged, N, 430. 
uty Cle II. his Gaieties, N. 402. 
112 Charms, 


The In 8 . 


Charms, none can ſupply the Place of Virtue, N. 395. 

Children, their Duty to their Parents, N. 426, Ill 
Education of them fatal, 431. 

Chineſe laugh at our Gardens, and why, N. 414. 

Chremylus, his Character out of Ariſtepbanes, N. 464, 

Cicero, his Genius, N. 404. The Oracle's Advice to 
him, ibid. What he ſays of Scandal, 427; of the 
Roman Gladiators, 436. 

Clarendon (Earl of) his Character of a Perſon of a 
troubleſome Curioſity, N. 439. 

Cleanthes, his Character, N. 404. 

Cleopatra, a Deſcription of her ſailing down the Cydnes, 
N. 400. 

Cloe, the Idiot, N. 466. 

Colours, the Eye takes moſt delight in them, N. 412. 

Why the Poets borrow moſt Epithets from them, 

ibid. Only Ideas in the Mind, 413. ſpeak all Lan- 

guages, 416. 

Comedies, Engi:ſn, vicious, N. 446. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. 

Compaſſion civilizes Human Nature, N. 397. How 

to touch it, 1574. 

Company, Temper chiefly to be conſider'd in the 
Choice of it, N. 424. 

Concave and Convex Figures in Architecture have the 

greateſt Air, and why, N. 415. 

Confidence, the danger of it to the Ladies, N. 395. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de) his Adventure with Sukey, N. 

410, His Good-humour, 424. 

Converſation an Improvement of Taſte in Letters, N, 

409. 

Country Life, why the Poets in Love with it, N. 414. 

What Horace and Virgil ſay of it, ibi. Rules for 


it, 424. 
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Courage wants other good Qualities to ſet it off, N. 

4, | 

Court and City, their peculiar Ways of Life and Con- 

| verſation, N. 403. 

Criticks ¶ French.) Friends to one another, N. 409, 

Cuckoldom abuſed on the Stage, N. 446. 

Curioſity (abſurd) an Inſtance of it, N. 439. 

Cuſtom a ſecond Nature, N. 437. The Effect of it, 
ibid, How to make a good Uſe of it, ibid. Can- 
not make every thing pleaſing, 455. 

Cynthio and Flavia break off their Amour very whim» 
fically, N. 399. 


D. 


Acinthus, his Character, N. 462. 
Daisy (Mrs. Mary) her Memorial ſrom the 
Country Infirmary, N. 429. | 
Damon and Strepben, their Amour with Gloriana, N. 
w 4.2 Jo 
Dancing diſplays Beauty, N. 466 on the Stage faulty, 
he ibid, The Advantages of it, 15%. 
Dangers paſt, why the Reflexion of 'em pleafes, N, 
he 4.18, 
Day, the ſeveral Times of it in ſeveral Parts of the 
Town, N. 454. 


N. Deluge, Mr. 12's Notion of it reproved, N. 
206. 
N. Delamation the Sign of an ill Heart, N. 427. Papers 
of that kind a Scandal to a Government, 451. To 
4. be puniſned by good Miniſters, 7%. 
or Denying, ſometimes a Virtue, N. 458. 
Deportment (Religious) why ſo little Appearances of 
g2 it in England, N, 448. 


BYE Deſerip- 


Ip. 


Deſcriptions come ſhort of Statuary and Painting, N. 
416. Pleaſe ſometimes more than the Sight of 


Things, bid. The ſame not alike reliſhed by all, N. 
ibid. What pleaſes in them, 418. What is Great, Emu 
Surpriſing and Beautiful, more acceptable to the Enen 
Imagination than what is Little, Common, or De- N. 
formed, ibid. Ergl 
Deſire, when Corrected, N. 4co. by 
Devotion, the nobleſt Buildings owing to it, N. 415, Enm 
Diana's cruel Sacrifices condemned by an ancient Poet, Epic 
N. 453. Eque 
Dionyfius's Ear, what it was, N. 439. Erro 
Diſcourſe in Converſation not to be engroſs'd by one T. 
Man, N. 428. EIſa) 
Diſtracted Perſons, the Sight of them the moſt morti- 41 
fying thing in Nature, N. 421. Etbe 
Degget, how cuckolded on the Stage, N. 446, 2 
Domeſtick Life, Reflexions concerning it, N. 455, Ever 
Doris, Mr. Congreve s Character of her, N. 422. Eg 
Drama, its firſt Original a Religious Worſhip, N, Exct 
465. 
Dream of the Seaſons, N. 425; of Colden Scales, 
403. | 


Dreſs, the Ladies Extravagance in it, N. 435. An ill FA 
Intention in their Singularity, ei The Erglifh 


Character to be modeſt in it, . th 
Drink, the Effects it has on Modeſty, N. 438. be 
Fait! 

E. fit 

Fam 

2 (Dick) his Character, N. 468, de 
Editors of the Claſſicks, their Faults, N. 470. Fam 
Education of Children, Errors in it, N. 431. A Let- Fan 
ter on that Subject, 455. Gardening applied to it, Faſt 
bid, Fat! 


Emble- 
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Emblematical Perſons, N. 419. 

Employments, whoever excels in any, worthy of Praiſe, 
N. 432. 

Emulation, the Uſe of it, N. 432. 

Enemies, the Benefits that may be receiv'd from them, 
N. 399. 


Ergliſb naturally modeſt, N. 407, 435 ; thought proud 
by Foreigners, 432. 


Enmity, the good Fruits of it, N. 399. 

Epictetus's Saying of Sorrow, N. 397. 

Equeſirian Ladies, who, N. 435. 

Error, his Habitation deſcrib'd, N. 460; how like to 
Truth, ibid. i 

Lay on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, from N. 
411 to 421, 

Erber (Fields of) the Pleaſures of ſurveying them, N. 
420. 

Ever-greens of the Fair Sex, N. 395. 

E:hrates River contain'd in one Baſon, N. 415, 

. Exchange ( Royal) deſcrib'd, N. 454. 


85 F. 


U FAIRY Writing, N. 419. The Ple:fures of Ima- 
zination that ariſe from it, ibid. More ditficult 

than any other, and why, ibid. The Erg/iþ the 
beſt Poets of this Sort, 151d. 

Faith, the Benefit of it, N. 459. The Means of con- 
firming it, 465. 5 

Fame a Follower of Merit, N. 426. The Palace of, 
deſcrib'd, 439. Courts compar' d to it, ibid. 

Famili arities indecent in Society, N. 429. 

t- Fancy, all its Images enter by Sight, N. 411. 

it, Faſhion, a Deſcription of it, N. 460. 

Fether, the Affection of one for a Daughter, N. 449. 
e villa 
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Favilla ſpoil'd by a Marriage, N. 437. 

Faults (ſecret) how te find them out, N. 499, 

Fear (Paſſion of) treated, N. 471. 

Feeling not ſo perfect a Senſe as Sight, N. 411. 

Fiction, the Advanatge the Writers have in it to pleaſe 
the Imagination, N. 419. What other Writers 
pleaſe it, 420. 

Fidelia, her Duty to her Father, N. 449. 

Final Cauſes of Delight, in Objects, N. 413. Lie 
bare and open, 1bid. 

Flattery deſcrib'd, N. 460. 

Flawia's Character and Amour with Cyntbio, N. 398. 

Flora, an Attendant on the Spring, N. 425. 

Follies and Defects miſtaken by us in ourſelves for 
Worth, N. 460. 

Fortius, his Character, N. 422. 

Fertunatus the Trader, his Character, N. 443. 
Freart (Monſieur) what he ſays of the Manner of both 
Ancients and Moderns in Architecture, N. 415, 

French, their Levity, N. 435. 
Friends kind to our Faults, N. 399. 


G. 


Cs Errors in it, N. 414. Why the Eng- 
4% Gardens are not ſo enterta.ning to the Fancy, 

as thoſe in France and Traly, ibid, Obſervations 
concerning its Improvements both for Benefit and 
Beauty, id. Apply'd to Education, 455. 

Georgicks (Virgil's) the Beauty of gs Subjects, N. 
417. 

Geſture, good in Oratory, N. 407. 

Ghoſts, what they ſay ſhould be a little difcolour'd, 

N. 419. The Defcription of them pleaſing to the 


Fancy, ibid, why we incline to believe them, ibid. 
not 
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not a Village in England formerly without one, 
ibid. Shakeſpear's the beſt, ibid. 
Gladiators of Rome, what Cicero ſays of em, N. 436. 
* Gloriana, the Defign upon her, N. 423. 
> Goats-milk, the Effect it had on a Man bred with it, 
N. 408. 
Good Senſe and Good- Nature always go together, N. 
437+ 
Grace at Meals practiſed by the Pagant, N. 458, 
Grandeur and Minuteneſs, the Extremes pleating to 
the Fancy, N. 420. 
Gratitude, the moſt pleaſing Exerciſe of the Mind, N. 
= 453. a Divine Poem upon it, 76:4. 
& Greatneſs of Objects, what underſtood by it, in the 
© Pleaſures of the Imagination, N. 412, 413. 
© Green-ſickneſs, Sabina Rentfree's Letter about it, N. 
1331. 
Guardian of the Fair Sex, the Spectator ſo, N. 449. 


H, 


H4 Amlet's Reflexions on looking upon Yorick's Skull, 
N. 404. 

Harlot, a Deſcription of one out of the Proverbs, N. 
410, 

Health, the Pleaſures of the Fancy more conducive te 
it, than thoſe of the Underſtanding, N. 411. 

Heaven and Hell, the Notion of, conformable to the 
Light of Nature, N. 447. 

Heavens, Verſes on the Glory of em, N. 465. 

N. Hebrew Idioms run into Engliſh, N. 405. 

Hefiod"s Saying of a virtuous Life, N. 4.47. 

Hiſtorian, his moſt agreeable Talent, N. 420. How 


d, Hiſtory pleaſes the Imagination, 7514. Deſcriptions 
he of Battles in it ſcarce ever underſtood, N. 428. 
d. Hockley 
ot 
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Hockley in the Hole Gladiators, N. 436. |: Kt 
Hemer's Deſcriptions charm more than Arifotl:''s Rea. WW Mi 
ſoning, N. 411; compar'd with Virgil, 417; When cor 
he is in his Province, 761d. ing 
Honeſtus the Trader, his Character, N. 443. s; 42: 
Honeycomb (Will) his Adventure with Sukcy, N. 410, WK W. 
Hope (Paſſion of) treated, N. 471. ent 
Horace takes Fire at every Hint of the Iiad and Odyſſey, Ple 
N. 417. wh 
Hetſpur (Jeffrey Eſq;) his Petition from the Country Wit 
Infirmary, N. 429. wh 
Human Nature the beſt Study, N. 408. but 
Humour (Good) the beſt Companion in the Country, loſ. 


N. 424. lig! 
Huſþ (Peter) his Character, N. 457. the 
Hymn, David's Paſtoral one on Providence, N. 441; an 

on Gratitude, 453 ; on the Glories of the Heaven 1bz, 

and Earth, 465. Ho 
Hypocriſy, the various Kinds of it, N. 399; to be as 
prefer d to open Impiety, 458. 151 
mag 

I, Impe 

43 

ID., how a whole Sct of them hang together, N. WW Impu 

416. Infirr 
Idiot, the Story of one by Dr. Plot, N. 447. a f 
Idie and Innocent, few know how to be ſo, N. 411. Ing51 


Jilt, a Penitent one, N. 401. 

Iliad, the reading of it like travelling through a Coun- 
try uninhabited, N. 417. 

Imaginary Beings in Poetry, N. 419. Inſtances in 


Ovid, Virgil, and Milton, ibid. In! 
Imagination, its Pleaſures in ſome Reſpects equal to las, 
thoſe of the Underſtanding, in ſome preferable, I ron; 


N. 411. Their Extent, ibid. The Advantages of 
them, 


S 
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them, ibid. What is meant by them, ibid. Two 
Kinds of them, ibid. Awaken the Faculties of the 
Mind, without fatiguing or perplexing it, ibid. more 
conducive to Health than thoſe of the Underſtand- 
ing, ibid. rais'd by other Senſes as well as the Sight, 
412. The Cauſe of them not to be aſſign'd, 413. 
Works of Art not fo perfect as thoſe of Nature to 
entertain the Imagination, 414. The ſecondary 
Pleaſures of the Fancy, 416. the Power of it, ibid. 
whence its ſecondary Pleaſures proceed, ibid. of a 
wider and more Univerſal Nature than thoſe it has 
when join'd with Sight, 418; how Poetry contri- 
butes to its Pleaſures, 419; how Hiſtorians, Phi- 
loſophers, and other Writers, 420, 421. The De- 
light it takes in enlarging itſelf by, Degrees, as in 
the Survey of the Earth, and the Univerſe, ibid. 
and when it works from great Things to little, 
ibid. where it falls ſhort of the Underſtanding, ibid. 
How affected by Similitudes, 421 ; as liable to Pain 
as Pleaſure; how much of either "tis capable of, 
ibid. the Power of the Almighty over it, ibid. 

Imagining, the Art of it in general, N. 421. 

Impertinent and Trifling Perſons, their Triumph, N, 
432» 

Impudence miſtaken for Wit, N. 443. 

Infirmary, one for Good-humour, N. 429, 437, 440 3 
a further Account out of the Country, ibid. 

Inz5Iitſon (Charles of Barbican) his Cures, N. 444- 

lavitation, the SpeFator's, to all Artificers as well as 
Philoſophers to aſſiſt him, N. 428, 442; a General 
one, :. 

Jolly (Frank Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infirmary, N. 429. 


ras, her Character, N. 404. 


Tony, who deal in it, N. 338. 
s 75 
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July and Auguft (Months of) deſcribed, N. 425, 
Jane (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 


K. 
/ 


I Nowledge of one's ſelf, Rules for it, N. 399. 


L. 


Li. a pretty one, N. 414. 

Language (Licentious) the Brutality of it, N. 
400. 

Language European) cold to the Oriental, X. 
405. 

Lapland Ode tranſlated, N. 406. 

Latimer, the Martyr, his Behaviour at a Conference 
with the Papiſts, N. 465. 

Law-ſuits, the Miſery of em, N. 456. 

Leaf (Green) ſwarms with Millions of Animals, N, 
420. 

Learning (Men of) who take to Buſineſs, beſt fit for 
it, N. 469. 

Letters from Cynthio to Flavia, and their Anſwers to 
the breaking off their Amour, N. 398. 

Letters, from Queen Anne Boleyne to Henry VIII. N. 
397. From a Bankrupt to his Friend, 456 the 
Anſwer, ibid. From Lazarus Hep:ful to Baxil 
Plenty, 472. 

Letters to the Specrator; from Peter de Quir of St, 
Jobn's College in Cambridge, N. 396 3 from 2 
penitent Jilt, 401; from a Lady importun'd by 
her Mother to be unfaithful to her Huſband, 402 
from a married Man who out of Jealouſy obſtructei 


the Marriage of a Lady to whom he was a ** 
an, 
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dian, ibid. from a Lady whoſe Lover would have 
abus'd her Paſſion for him, ibid. from a young 
Uncle on the Diſobedience of his Elder Nephews 
and Neices, ibid. about a City and Country Life, 
406; with a Tranſlation of a Lapland Ode, ibid. 
on the Paſſions, 408; concerning Gloriana, 423 ; 
of Good-humour, 424; of the Country Infirmary, 7 
429 of common Beggars, 430 ; of Charity-Schools, 
ibid, the Freedoms of married Men and Women, 
ibid, from Richard and Sabina Rentfree, 431 ; 
about Prejudice and Emulation, 432; naked Shoul- 
ders, 437; a Country Society and Infirmary, ibid. 
from Camilla, 443; from an Exchange Man, ibid. 
about Buffoonry, ibid. from Ephraim Weed, 4503 
from a Projector for News, 452, 457; about 
Education, 455; from one who had married a 
Scold, ibid. from Pill Garlick, ibid. about the 
Uſe and Abuſe of Similes, ibid. Salutations at 
Churches, 460, with a Tranſlation of the 114th 
Pſalm, 461 ; about the Advance on the Paper 
for the Stamps, ibid. about King Cbarles the Se- 
cond's Gaieties, 462; about Dancing, 466 about 
Sight, 472; about Panegyrical Satires on our- 
; to ſelves, 473; from Timothy Stanza, ibid. from Bob 
Short, ibid. 
N. Libels, a ſevere Law againſt them, N. 454; thoſe 
the that write or read em excommunicated, 151d. 
azil i Light and Colours only Ideas in the Mind, N. 413. 
Livy, in what he excels all other Hiſtorians, N. 409, 
St. 420. 
n 1 Leller (Lady Lydia) her Memorial from the Country | 
b Infirmary, N. 429. | 
oa; Lenden, the Differences of the Manners and Politicks ? 
ell of one Part from the other, N. 403, 
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M. 


M* AN, the middle Link between Angels and Brutes, 
N, 408, What he is, confider'd in himſelf, 441, 

The Homage he owes his Creator, 161d, 

Manilius, his Character, N. 467. 

March (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 

Mariamne the fine Dancer, N. 466. 

Mars, an Attendant on the Spring, N. 425. 

Martial, an Epigram of his on a Grave Man's being 
at a Lewd Play, N. 446. 

Machiavel, his Obſervations on the wiſe Jealouſy of 
States, N. 408. 

Matter, the leaſt Particle of it contains an unexhauſted 
Fund, N. 420. 

May (Month of) dangerous to the Ladies, N. 395. 
deſcrib'd, 425. 

Meanwell (Thomas) his Letter about the Freedoms of 
marry'd Men and Women, N. 430. 
Memory, how improv'd by the Ideas of the Imagina- 
tion, N. 417. | 
Merchant, the Worth and Importance of his Character, 
N. 428. 

Mercy, wheever wants it has a Taſte of no Enjoy- 
ment, N. 456. 

Metamorphoſes (Ovid's) like inchanted Ground, N. 
417. 

Metaphor, when noble, caſts a Glory round it, N. 
421. 

Miller (Fames) his Challenge to Timothy Buck, N. 436. 

Milton, his vaſt Genius, N. 417. His Poem of I Pen- 
ſeroſo, 42 5. His Deſeription of the Arch- Angel and 
the Evil Spirit's addreſſing themſelves for the Com- 


bat, 463 0 
Mimickry 
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Mimickry (Art of) why we delight in it, N. 416. 

Miniſter, a watchful one deſcrib'd, N. 439. 

Minutius, his Character, N. 422. 

Modeſty (Falſe) the Danger of it, N. 458. diſtinguiſh'd 
from the True, ibid. 

Monſters, Novelty beſtows Charms on them, N. 412. 
Incapable of Propagation, 413. What gives Satiſ- 
faction in the Sight of them, 418, 

Money; the Spectater propoſes it as a Theſis, N. 422. 
the Power of it, 450. the Love of it very Com- 
mendable, 161d. | 

Morality, the Benefits of it, N. 459. Strengthens 
Faith, 465. 

Mouſe- Alley Doctor, N. 444. 

Muſick (Church) of the Improvement of it, N. 405. 
It may raiſe confus'd Notions of Things in the 
Fancy, 416, 


N. 


N* KED Shouldered, N. 437. 
Names of Authors to be put to their Works, the 
Hardſhip and Inconveniences of it, N. 451. 

Nature, a Man's beſt Guide, N. 404. the moſt uſe- 
ful Object of Human Reaſon, 408. Her Works 
mere perfect than thoſe of Art to delight the Fancy, 
414, Yet the more pleaſant the more they reſemble 
them, 16.4, more grand and auguſt than thoſe of 
Art, ibid, . | 

Neceſſary Cauſe of our being pleas'd with what is 
Great, New and Beautiful, N. 413. 

New or Uncommon, why every thing that is ſo raiſes 
a Pleaſure in the Imagination, N. 411. What un- 
derſtood by the Term with Reſpect to Objects, 412. 
Improves what is Great and Beautiful, i6;d, Why 

K k 2 . 
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a ſecret Pleaſure annex'd to its Idea, 413. Every 
thing ſo that pleaſes in Architecture, 415. 

News, how the Englifp thirſt after it, N. 452. Pro. 
ject for a Supply of it, :4:4. of Whiſpers, 457, 

Nicodemuncio's Letter to Olivia, N. 433. 

Nicolini, his Perfection in Muſick, N. 405. 

Night- Walk in the Country, N. 425. 

November (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 


O. 


DE (Laplander's) to his Miſtreſs, N. 406. 
Opinion (Popular) deſcrib'd, N. 460. 
Oſtentation, one of the Inhabitants of the Paradiſe of 
Fools, N. 460. 
Ottoay, his admirable Deſcription of the Miſeries of 
Law-ſuits, N. 456. 
Ovid, in what he excels, N. 417. His Deſcription of 
the Palace of Fame, 439. 


P. 


P4 MPHLETS, Defamatory, deteſtable, N. 541. 
Pantbeon at Rome, how it ſtrikes the Imagination 

at the firſt Entrance, N. 415. 

Paradiſe of Fools, N. 460. 

Paradiſe Loſt (Milton's) its fine Images, N. 417. 

Parents, their Care due to their Children, N. 426. 

Party not to be follow'd with Innocence, N. 399. 

Party Prejudices in England, N. 432. : 

Paſfions treated of, N. 408. What moves em in De- 
ſcriptions moſt pleaſing, 418. in all Men, but ap- 
pear not in all, ibid. of Hope and Fear, 471. ; 

Paſſionate People, their Faults, N. 438. Nat Lees 
Deſcription of one, ibid. 


Peeviſh 
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Peeviſh Fellow deſcrib'd, N. 438. 

Penſeroſo (Poem of) by Milton, N. 425. 

Perſecution in Religious Matters Immoral, N. 459. 

Perſian Soldier reproved for railing againſt an Enemy, 
N. 427. 

Phidias, his Propoſal of a prodigious Statue of Mex- 
ander, N. 415. 

Phocion's Saying of a vain Promiſer, N. 448. 

Pbilipater's Letter about his Daughter's Dancing, N. 
466. 

Philips (Mr.) Paſtoral Verſes of his, N. 400. 

Philoſophy (New) the Authors ef it gratify and enlarge 
the Imagination, N. 420. 

Pifture not ſo natural a Repreſentation as a Statue, 
N. 416. what pleaſes moſt in one, 418. 

Pindar's Saying of Theron, N. 467. 

Pity, is Love ſoften'd by Sorrow, N. 397. that and 
Terror leading Paſſions in Poetry, 418, 

Places of Truſt, who moſt fit for em, N. 469. Why 
courted by Men of generous Principles, 2d. 

Planets, to ſurvey them, fills us with Aſtoniſhment, 
N. 420. 

Pleaſant Fellows to be avoided, N. 462. 

Pleaſantry in Converſation, the Faults it covers, N. 
462. 

Poems, ſeveral preſerved for their Similes, N. 421. 

Poetry has the whole Circle of Nature for its Province, 
N. 419. 

8 the Pains they ſhould take to form the Imagi- 
nation, N. 417. ſhould mend Nature, and add to her 
Beauties, 418. How much they are at Liberty in it, 
ibid. 

Polite Imagination let into a great many Pleaſures the 
Vulgar are not capable of, N. 411. 
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Politicks of St. James's Coffee-Houſe, on the Report 
of the French King's Death, N. 403. of Giles, 
ibid. of Jenny Man's, ibid. of W's, ibid. the 
Temple, ibid. Fiſh-ſtreet, ibid. Cheapfide, ibid. Gar- 
raway's, ibid. 

Poor, the ſcandalous Appearance of them, N. 430, 

Poverty the Lofs of Merit, N. 464. 

Praiſe, the Love of it deeply fix'd in Mens Minds, 


N. 467. 


Precipice, diſtant, why its Proſpect pleaſes, N. 418, U 
Prejudice, a Letter about it as it reſpects Parties in Eng- 
land, N. 432. 
Promiſes (Neglect of) thro' frivolous Falſhood, N. R 
448. 
Promiſers condemn'd, N. 448. F 
Proſpect, a beautiful one delights the Soul as mar as R 
a Demonſtration, N. 411, Wide ones pleaſing to 
the Fancy, bid. Enliven'd by nothing ſo much as R 
Rivers and Falls of Water, 412 ; that of Hills and 
Valleys ſoon tires, 101d. R 
Proverbs, (the 7th Chapter of) turn'd into Verſe, N, R. 
410. 
Pſalm 114th tranſlated, N. 461, R. 
Pſalmiſt, againſt Hypocriſy, N. 399; of Providence, 
441. Re 
Punning, whoſe Privilege, N. 396. a Pun of Thought, Ri 
4.54. Ri 
Pyramids of Egypt, N. 415. f Ri. 
Pytbagoras, his Precepts about the Choice of a CBurſg Ri 
of Life, N, 447. 4 
Rs 
Q. c 
| Rh 
FqUACE Bill, N. 444. DoRors, the Cheats of ] 
. + "won ibid, | Ru 
n Quakers, 
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Quakers, Project of an Act to mary them to the Olive 
Beauties, N. 396. 

Quir (Peter de) his Letter to the Spectator about 
Puns, N. 396. 


R. 


R Allery in Converſation, the Abſurdity of it, N, 
422. 

Rainbow, the Figure of one contributes to Magni- 
ficence, as much as the Colours to its Beauty, N. 
415. 

Ramble, from Richmond by Water to London and about 
it, by the Spectator, N. 454. | 

Raphael, the Excellence of his Pictures, N. 467, 

Read (Sir William) his Operations .on the Eyes, N, 
472. 

Reaſon the Pilot of the Paſſions, N. 408. A pretty 
nice Proportion between that and Paſfion, ibid. 

Religion conſider'd, N. 459. 

Renatus Valentinus, his Father and Grandfather, their 
Story, N. 426. 

Rent free (Sabina) her Letter about the Green Sick 
neſs, N. 431. 

Retirement, a Dream of it, N. 425. 

Riches corrupt Mens Morals, N. 464. 

Rich Men, their Defects over - look'd, N. 464. 

Ridicule put to a good Uſe, N. 445. 

Riding-dreſs of Ladies, the Extravagance of it, N, 
A 

Robin, the Porter at Vill's Coffee-Houſe, his Qualifi- 
cations, N. 398. 

Rhubarb (John Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infirmary, N. 429. 

Ruſticity ſhocking, N. 400. 

. Ray 
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Ruftly (Scabbard) his Letter to the Spefator, N. 
449- | 


SA, his Excellency, N. 409. 
Salutations in Churches cenſur'd, N. 460. 

Satires, the Exgliſpb, Ribaldry and Billingſgate, N. 451, 
Panegyrical on ourſelves, 473. 

Scales (golden) a Dream of them, N. 463. 

Scandal, to whom moſt pleaſing, N. 426. How mon- 
ſtrous it renders us, 451. 

Scot (Dr.) his Cbriſtian Life, its Merit, N. 447. 

Scotch, a Saying of theirs, N. 463. 


Scribblers againſt the Spetfator, why neglected by Him, 


N. 445. 

Seaſons, a Dream of them, N. 425. 

Sidney, Verſes on his Modeſty, N. 4006. 

Self. Conceit one of the Inhabitants of the Paradiſe of 
Fools, N. 460. 

Semanthe, her Character, N. 404. 

Semirams, her prodigious Works and Power, N. 
415. 

Sempronia the Match-maker, N. 437. 

September (Month of) deſcrib'd, N. 425. 

Sexes, Amity between agreeable Perſons of different, 
dangerous, N. 400. the Advantages of it to each, 
433. 

Shakeſpear, excels all Writers in his Ghoſts, N. 
419. 

Sherlock (Dr.) improv'd the Notion of Heaven and 
Hell, N. 447. 

Sight the moſt perfect Senſe, N. 411. The Pleaſures 
of the Imagination ariſe originally from it, ibid. 
furniſhes it with Ideas, id. 

Silk- 
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Silk- Worm, a Character of one, N. 454. 

Similitudes, eminent Writers faulty in them, N. 421. 
the Preſervation of ſeveral Poems, ibid. an ill one 
in a Pulpit, 455. 

Sippet (Fack) his Character, N. 448. 

Snarlers, N. 438. 

Socrates, why the Oracle pronounc'd him the wiſeſt of 
Men, N. 408. 

Song with Notes, N. 470. 

Soul, its Happineſs the Contemplation of God, N. 41 Zo 
State of it after Separation, ibid. 

Sounds, how improper for Deſcription, N. 416, 

Spectator, his Invitation to all Sorts of People to affiſt 
him, N. 442. about the Stamps, 445. Guardian of 
the Fair Sex, 449. his Advertiſements, 461, about 
the Price of his Paper, ibid. put into the Golden 
Scales, 463. a ſort of News-Letter, 468. 

Spencer, his whole Creation of Shadowy Perſons, N. 
419. 

Spirits, ſeveral Species in the World beſides ourſelves, 
N. 419. 


Spring, a Deſcription ef it, N. 423. his Attendants, 


ibid. 

Spies not to be truſted, N. 439. deſpis'd by Great 
Men, 761d. 

Stamps, how fatal to weekly Hiftorians, N. 445. 

Stars (fixt) how their Immenfity and Magnificence 
confound us, N. 420. 

Statuary, the moſt natural Repreſentation, N. 416. 

Stint (Fack) and Will Trap, their Adventure, N. 
448. 

Stoicks diſcarded all Paſſions, N. 397. 

Sudden (Thomas Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infirmary, N, 429, 


Sukey's 
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Sukey's Adventure with Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger 
de Coverley, N. 410. 

Sun-rifing and ſetting the moſt glorious Show in Na- 
ture, N. 412. 

Symmetry of Objects, how it ſtrikes, N. 411. 

\ Syncoprus the Paſſionate, his Character, N. 438, 


T. 


Te. -bearers cenſured, N. 439. 

Taſte of Writing, what it is, and how it may be 
acquired, N. 409. The perfection of a Man's as a 
Senſe, ibid. defined, ibid. that of the Engliſh, ibid. 
Terror and Pity, why thoſe Paſfions pleaſe, N. 418. 
Thames, its Banks, and the Boats on it, deſcribed, N, 
454. 

Theognis, a beautiful Saying of his, N. 464. 
Thimbleton (Ralpb) his Letter to the Spectator, N. 


432. 
Thoughts, of the higheſt Importance to ſiſt them, N. 


399. 

Tillotſon (Archbiſhop) improved the Notion of Heaven 
and Hell, N. 447. 

Torture, why the Deſcription of it pleaſes, and not 
the Proſpect, N. 418. 

Tranſmigration of Souls, how believ'd by the Ancients, 
N. 408. 

Trap (Mr.) his Letter to Mr. Stint, N. 448. 

Trees, more beautiſul in all their Luxuriancy than 
when cut and trimmed, N. 414. 

Trimming, the Spefater unjuſtly accuſed of it, N. 


445» 
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V. 


Vin, the Family of, N. 454. 
Valentinus, Bafilius, and Alexandri nus, their Story, 

N. 426. 

Valerie, his Character, N. 404. 

Valetudinarians in Chaſtity, N. 395. 

Vanity the Paradiſe of Fools, N. 460. a Viſion of her 
and her Attendants, ibid. 

Variety of Mens Actions proceed from the Paſſions, 
N. 408. 

Venus, the charming Figure the made in the firſt Znejid, 
N. 417. an Attendant on the Spring, 425. 


Viner (Sir Robert) his Familiarity with King Charles Ih, 


N. 462. 

Virgil, his Genius, N. 404. compared with Homer, 
417. when he is beſt pleaſed, ibid. 

Virtues, ſuppoſed ones not to be relied on, N. 399. 

Underſtanding, wherein more perfect than the Imagi- 
nation, N. 420. Reaſons for it, ibid. Should ma- 
ſter the Paſſions, 438. 


Univerſe, how pleaſing the Contemplation of it, N. 420. 


W. 


WALL, the prodigious one of China, N. 415. 
Wars, the late made us ſo greedy of News, N. 
452. 


Wealthy Men fix the Character of Perſons to their Cir- 


cumſtances, N. 469. 


Weed (Ephraim) his Letter to the Spec ator about his 


Marriages and Eſtate, N. 450. 
Whiſpering-Place, Dionyſus the Tyrant's, N. 439. 
Whiſperers, Political, N, 457, 
Wig, 


ie 
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Wig, long one, the Eloquence of the Bar N, 407. 
Wit (falſe) why it ſometimes pleaſes, N. 416. Nothing 
without Judgment, 422, 

Witchcraft, generally believ'd by our Forefathers, Ny 
419. 
Women have always Deſigns upon Men, N. 433. 
Words, the Pleaſures proceeding to the Imagination 
from the Ideas raiſed by them, N. 416. 

Writer, how to perfect his Imagination, N. 417. whe 

among the Ancient Poets had this Faculty, 1 


Y, 


'OUTH, Inſtructions to them to avoid Harlote, 
N. 410. 


Z. 
Z AL, intemperate, criminal, N. 399. 


I 


The End of the Sixth Volume. 


